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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 
SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Or all the Epistles of St. Paul there is none so personal 
as the Second Epistle to the Corinthians; as in its con- 
tents, 80 in its occasion. It sprung entirely from the 
peculiar complication of circumstances which took place 
after the writing of the First Epistle; and which ac- 
cordingly it is necessary here to unfold. If the Intro- 
duction to the First Epistle might be called “ The State 
of the Corinthian Church,” the Introduction to the Se- 
cond might be called with equal propriety, “ The Effects 
of the First Epistle.” 

That Epistle had been conveyed, or if not conveyed, 
immediately followed by Titus. To him the Apostle 
had entrusted the duty both of enforcing its commands, 
and of communicating to him its results; whilst he 
nimself, after a stay of some weeks at Ephesus, was to 
advance by easy stages through Macedonia to Corinth. 
The stay at Ephesus was probably cut short by the 
riot of the silversmiths; in the Acts of the Apostles! 
his departure is described as taking place immediately 
after and in consequence of it. From thence he went 


1 Acts, xix. 1. 
VOL. II. B 
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to Troas, and from thence to Macedonia.'! It was a 
journey overcast with perplexity, sorrow, and danger. 
Possibly the recollection of the recent tumult at Ephesus 
still weighed upon his mind; possibly some new con- 
spiracy against his life had been discovered on the road ; 
but the expressions which describe his state at this 
time’, rather imply that the gloom and misery which 
oppressed him were either chiefly occasioned, or greatly 
enhanced, by his anxiety about the reception of his 
Epistle at Corinth. His bodily constitution, never 
strong, seems to have been bowed down almost to the 
ground by this complication of sorrow.® All was dark 
around him; and all was darkened into a still deeper 
night by the fear he entertained lest his influence in his 
favourite Church should be extinguished by his own act 
in his own Epistle. His beloved Timotheus, indeed, 
was with him; but either he had never reached Corinth, 
or had returned before the arrival of the First Epistle ; 
he, therefore, could give his master no comfort on the 
one subject which filled his thoughts. Corinth, and 
Corinth only, was the word which would then have 
been found written on the Apostle’s heart; and Titus 
was the only friend who could at that conjuncture mi- 
nister balm to his troubled spirit. His first hope of 
meeting him was at Troas*: thither vessels sailed from 
the opposite coast, as when the Apostle himself a year 
later returned by that route from Corinth’; and 
thither, therefore, Titus might already have arrived from 
the same city. But the Apostle waited in vain: some 
unexpected delay retained the faithful friend, and added 
new pangs to the Apostle’s anxieties. Even his apo- 
stolic labours, at other times his chief consolation in 


1 2 Cor. ii. 12, 18. 2 2 Cor. i. 4., 8—10., ii. 18., vii. 4—6. 
32 Cor. i. 8. 4 2 Cor. ii. 12. 5 Acts, xx. 5, 6. 
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trouble, had now no charms for him; of the great op- 
portunities which were opened for him at Troas, and of 
which a year later he gladly availed himself!, he could 
now make no use; and bidding farewell to the disciples 
in that city, he embarked for Macedonia, probably as 
once before”, to Neapolis, and thence by land to Phi- 
lippi. There amidst the familiar scenes of his first 
European journey, he paused on his onward route, 
cheered by the zeal of his Macedonian converts’; but 
still distrustful and oppressed, his “ flesh had no rest,” 
he was “troubled on every side; without were fightings, 
within were fears.” 4 

At last the long-expected day came: Titus arrived, 
and arrived with tidings, not indeed wholly satisfactory, 
but sufficiently cheering to relieve the Apostle at once 
from the chief load of care which had weighed down 
his spirit; and for the rest, though agitating, yet cal- 
culated rather to call forth his energetic indignation 
than to overcloud and distress him. 

The First Epistle had been received, and by those for 
whom it had been mainly intended, entirely appreciated. 
The lax and licentious party who, whether from misun- 
derstanding or perverting the Apostle’s teaching, had 
used his name as a watchword for their excesses, were 
levelled to the dust. Some complaints there were of 
the Apostle’s change of purpose in not coming to them 
direct from Ephesus’; some cause still remained for 
fear lest the intercourse with the heathen should be too 
unrestrained®; but on the whole, the submission of the 
mass of the Corinthian Church to the Apostle’s direc- 
tions was complete. They received Titus with open 
arms’; and in the matter of the incestuous marriage, 


1 2 Cor. ii. 18.; Acts, xx 6. 2 Acts, xvi. 11, 12. 
3 2 Cor. viii. 2. 4 2 Cor. vii. 5. 5 2 Cor. 1. 15., it. 1. 
© 2 Cor. vi. 14.—vii. 1. 72 Cor. vii 13—16. 
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the commission of which had been the chief practi- 
cal subject of the First Epistle, they had been struck 
with the deepest penitence’; an assembly had been 
convened, and a punishment inflicted on the offender? ; 
and although this sorrow for themselves, and this seve- 
rity towards the guilty person, had passed away before 
Titus’s departure®, and the sin itself had been forgiven‘, 
yet there was nothing to indicate any disinclination to 
follow the spirit of the Apostle’s teaching. Thus far 
all had gone beyond the Apostle’s expectations; in 
the one point in which his command might seem to have 
been only partially followed out, in the temporary 
character of the penalty inflicted on the incestuous per- 
son, his mind was relieved even more than if they 
had literally observed his orders. They had judged, he 
almost seemed to think, more wisely in this respect than 
himself®; and generally he felt that confidence between 
them was now entirely restored®, and that he was now 
more inseparably united with them in that union in 
their common Lord, which none but Christians knew.’ 

Mingled, however, with this good news were other 
tidings, not wholly unexpected by the Apostle, for he 
had already anticipated something of the kind in his 
First Epistle’, but still demanding new and distinct 
consideration. The Jewish party at Corinth, which 
claimed especially the name of Peter, and apparently 
that of Christ also®, had at the time of the first Epistle 
been so insignificant in itself, or so insignificant when 
compared with the greater evil of the selfish and licen- 
tious tendencies of the opposite party, as to call only 
for a few passing notices of the Apostle. It had, how- 


1 2 Cor. vil. 7—11. 2 2 Cor. ii. 6. 8. 2 Cor. vii. 8. 

4 2 Cor, ii. 10. > 2 Cor. vii. 12., ii. 9, 10. 

6 2 Cor. vi. 11., vil. 16. 7 2 Cor. i. 5, 6., iii. 2, 3. 
8 1 Cor. ix. 1—6. ® See on 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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ever even then reached a sufficient height to question 
his apostolic authority'; and it would seem that in the 
interval, apparently from the arrival of a new teacher 
or teachers, with letters of commendation from some 
superior authority, probably from Jerusalem”, the op- 
ponents of the Apostle had grown so powerful as to 
have openly assailed both his authority and his cha- 
racter.2 What the charges were which they brought 
against the Apostle, will best appear in his answers to 
them. But it is evident that they were a large party ; 
“the majority” of the teachers’, animated by self- 
interested motives®, claiming almost despotic dominion 
over their followers®, insisting on their purely Jewish 
origin’, and on their peculiar connexion with Christ’, 
on their apostolical privileges®, and on their commen- 
datory letters.1° 

These two subjects, first, the general acquiescence 
of the Corinthian Church, and especially of the Pauline 
section of it, in the Apostle’s injunctions, and, secondly, 
the claims of the Judaizing party, and their charges 
against the Apostle, must have been the chief topics of 
Titus’s communication. The first and prominent feeling 
awakened in St. Paul’s mind, was one of overwhelming 
thankfulness for relief from the anxiety which he had, 
up to that moment, felt for the effects of his Epistle; 
next, indignation at the insinuations of his adversaries. 
To give vent to the double tide of emotion thus rising 
within him, was the main purpose, therefore, of the 
Second Epistle. A third subject of less importance, but 


11 Cor. ix. 1—6. 42 Cor. iii. 1., x. 12 

3 2 Cor. i. 12. 17,, iii. 1., x. 1.—xii. 21. 

4 2 Cor. ii. 17. 5 2 Cor. ii. 17., xi. 13. 
© 2 Cor. i. 24., xi. 20. 7 2 Cor. xi. 22. 

8. 2 Cor. v. 16., x. 7., xl. 13, 18. 23., xiii. 3. 

® 2 Cor. x. 5, 18. 10 2 Cor. iii. 1., γὼ x. 12. 18. 
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which gave him a direct occasion and opportunity for 
writing, was the necessity of hastening the first col- 
lection of the sums to be contributed by the Corinthians 
to the wants of the Christian poor in Judea. He had 
clearly spoken of it in the close of his First Epistle; but 
his sense of the need of success in this instance had been 
further impressed upon him by the exemplary generosity 
of the Macedonian Churches, of which his recent stay 
among them had made him an actual witness. 

Such are the circumstances under which the Apostle 
composed the Second Epistle. The contrast between 
the two Epistles, as in the occasion so also in style, 
is very great. The first is the most systematic, the 
second, the least so of any of the Apostle’s writings. 
The direct objects of the Epistle are, as has been indi- 
cated, threefold: 1st. The expression of his satisfaction 
at the tidings brought by Titus.' 2ndly. The expres- 
sion of his hope that the contributions for the poor in 
Judea will be speedily completed.? 3rdly. The vindi- 
cation of his character and authority against his Ju- 
daizing opponents.’ But so vehement were the feelings 
under which he wrote, that the thankfulness of the first 
part is darkened by the indignation of the third; and 
the business of the second part is coloured by the re- 
flections both of the first and of the third part. And in 
all the three portions of the Epistle, though in them- 
selves strictly personal, the Apostle is borne away into 
the higher regions in which he habitually lived ; 80 
that this Epistle becomes the most striking instance of 
what is the case, more or less, with all his writings, 
— a new philosophy of life (so to speak) poured forth, 
not through systematic treatises, but through occasional 
bursts of human feeling. The very stages of his jour- 


1 1—vii. 3 vilj.—ix. 5. y,—xill. 
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ney are impressed uponit; the troubles at Ephesus, 
the rest at Troas, the anxieties and consolations of 
Macedonia, the prospect of moving to Corinth. ‘ Uni- 
versa Epistola,” says Bengel, “‘itinerarium refert, sed 
preceptis pertextum prestantissimis.” ὦ 

Through this labyrinth of conflicting emotions it is 
now necessary to follow the Apostle. As in the first 
Epistle, so in this, we must conceive him, at least at its 
onset, dictating his thoughts to an amanuensis, in this 
instance, probably to the youthful disciple Timotheus, 
whose name, in the opening of this Epistle, fills the 
place which, in its predecessor, had been occupied by 
that of Sosthenes. 

The first feeling to which he gives utterance after 
the formal] salutation, is one of unbounded thankfulness 
for his deliverance, whether from the actual danger, or 
the wearing anxiety to which he had been so long ex- 
posed, and of the entire sympathy which existed between 
himself and his converts.? This feeling is first checked 
by the recollection that their sympathy with him was 
not so complete as his with them, in consequence of a 
suspicion of double-dealing and double-speaking on his 
part, chiefly grounded on his change of purpose in 
not coming to Corinth as expressed in his former 
Epistle. This charge he turns aside for a moment to 
explain and to justify; to point out that he had relin- 
quished his earlier design only to leave scope for the 
the First Epistle to work its own effects, and this leads 
him to anticipate his address so far as to express his 
cordial acquiescence in the conduct which they had 
pursued in reference to the offender who had been the 
chief cause of the severity in his previous address.? 


1 Gnomon. on 2 Cor. i. 8. See also his arrangement of the contents of 
the Epistle in his comment on 2 Cor. i. 1. 
3.1, 3—11. > 4, 12.~ii 11. 
B4 
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By this turn he is again brought to the point from 
which he had diverged, and proceeds to give ina regular 
narrative the account of his journey from Ephesus to 
Macedonia, and of his meeting with Titus.! He has 
hardly touched upon this before the narrative loses 
itself in an impassioned thanksgiving, which would pro- 
bably have interrupted it only for a moment, but that 
a sudden turn is given to his thoughts, as if by an 
actual apparition of those dark and insidious enemies 
whom he felt to be dogging his path and marring his 
work wherever he went.?, He knew that he was sufii- 
cient to carry through his task of offering up the sacri- 
fice of the Gentile world to God; but he knew also 
that his opponents were not; and he felt that the 
difference between himself and them, between his 
openness, suspected as he was of the reverse, and their 
duplicity, was the natural result of the openness and 
simplicity of the Gospel, contrasted with the dimness 
and ambiguity of the law.? 

To proclaim this Gospel, however, was his glorious 
task*; and to this task he felt himself adequate, in 
spite of all the difficulties and distresses, which only 
made him more conscious of the Divine support which 
sustained him, and more eagerly look to the higher life 
which was to follow, and of which his present life was 
but a poor and unworthy prelude.® 

He has now wandered far away from his direct object ; 
but he has arrived again at one of the points which 
bring him into sympathy with his converts. If another 
life is impending and a judgment of Christ, then there 
is no room for double-dealing. Christ’s love draws him 
to Himself and toGod. In Christ’s death, he felt that 


1 i. 12, 13. 2 11, 14—16. 3 ii, 1—18, 
4 iv. 1—6. 5 iV. 2.5 Υ. 10. 
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he had died; in the reconciliation for the whole world 
which Christ had effected, he calls on them to share; in 
the name of Christ and of his own sufferings for Christ’s 
sake, he calls on them to seize the opportunity now 
offered, of a complete change of heart and life.’ 

In that burst of feeling all barriers between him and 
them melt away; and he now at last (after one short 
and unexpected interruption to which it is impossible to 
find any certain clue)? closes these successive digres- 
sions with the fervent account of the arrival of Titus 
and his own satisfaction.? 

In conjunction with the arrival of Titus was another 
point of immediate, though of subordinate, interest. The 
reception of Titus at Corinth had been so enthusiastic 
that Titus was now ready to be the bearer of this 
Second Epistle also; and in company with two others 
appointed for this special purpose, to urge upon the 
Corinthians the necessity of having their contribution 
for Judea ready for the Apostle’s arrival. 

Thus far all had been peaceful ; there had been occa- 
sional allusions to lurking enemies, but on the whole 
the strain of the letter was cheerful and calm. But 
henceforward a change comes over it,—the adversaries 
are now attacked face to face,—Timotheus is no longer 
coupled with the Apostle; it would almost appear as if 
the Apostle took pen and parchment into his own hands 
and wrote the Epistle himself. First comes the warn- 
ing against the false pretences of his opponents*; then 
@ vindication of his own claims®; crossed at times by 
protestations of his own sincerity against their insinua- 
tions®, and bitter irony against their despotic demands 
on obedience’, but closing in an elaborate enumeration 
1 v. 10.—vi. 10. 3 vi, 14.—vii. 1. 


3 Vi. 12, 13., Vil. Q—16. 4 x. 1— 18, 
> xi. 1—6. δ xi. 7—25. 7 xi. 16—21. 
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of his own exertions and dangers, as the best proof of 
his apostolic mission and authority.' 

Once more he repeats the apology for his apparent 
egotism, and repels the insinuation of duplicity”; and 
then, with a final warning and assurance of his intention 
to visit them, the Epistle closes. 


Of its effect nothing is known. The two Epistles of 
Clement to Corinth, the second of them of more than 
doubtful authority, are the only records of the Corin- 
thian Church for the next three centuries. Factions are 
described in the first of these, as still raging; but the 
Apostle’s authority is recognised, and there is no further 
trace of the Judaizing party. But it still lingered in 
other parts of the Church, and in the curious apocryphal 
work entitled the “ Clementines®,” written some time 
before the beginning of the third century, we find lan- 
guage held which is instructive as illustrating the pre- 
tensions of the party, of which that work contains the 
last, as this Epistle and that to the Galatians, contain 
the earliest indications. 

The following are the most remarkable instances: 
1. St. Peter is represented not merely as the Apostle 
of the Circumcision, but as the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles also; all the glory of St. Paul is transferred to 
him ; no other preacher to the Gentiles is acknowledged 
except him. (Ep. Pet. ad Jac.c. 1.; Hom. 11. 17... iii. 59.) 
For the coincidence of this with the language of the 
earlier Judaizers, compare 2 Cor. x. 14. 15.; for its 


1 xj, 22.—xii. 10. 2 xii, 11—18. 

5 The Clementines are published in Cotelier’s edition of the Patres Apo- 
stolici,” and in a separate volume by Schwegler, and are the subject of an 
elaborate treatise by Schliemann. They consist of: 1. The ‘ Homilies’ or 
Conversations. 2. The Epistle of Peter to James. 3. The adjuration of 
the Presbyters by James. 4. The Epistle of Clement to James. 5. The 
Recognitions. 6. The Epitome, 
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contrast with the acts of the Apostle himself, compare 
Gal. ii. 9. 11. 

2. Although Peter is spoken of as “the first of the 
Apostles” (Ep. Clem. ad Jac. i. 3.), and as appointing 
Clement to the See of Rome (ibid.), yet James is de- 
scribed as superior in dignity both to him and Clement 
(Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 1.; Ep. Clem. ad Jac. 19.), and to all 
the Apostles (Rec. i. 66.—68.); as “the Lord and 
Bishop of the Holy Church, Bishop of Bishops, ruling 
the Churches everywhere, the Bishop, the Archbishop ;” 
“the Chief Bishop,” as opposed to Caiaphas “ the Chief 
Priest.” (Ep. Pet. c. 1.; Ep. Jac. c. 1.3; Recog. i. 66. 
68.70. 72. 73.) For the coincidence of this with the 
extravagant claims of the early Judaizers compare 
2 Cor. i. 24.; xi. 5. 20. (agreeing again with the 
sentiment ascribed by Irenzeus (Her. i. 26.) to the 
Ebionites, “ Hierosolymam adorant quasi domum Dei’). 
For its contrast with the expressions of the canonical 
Epistles compare James i. 1.5 1 Pet. v. 2. 

3. St. Paul is never attacked by name; but the 
covert insinuations are indisputable. 

(a.) St. Peter is represented as warning St. James 
against ‘the lawless and foolish teaching of the enemy” 
(τοῦ ἐχθροῦ ἀνθρώπου), who perverts “the Gentiles from 
the lawful preaching of Peter,” and misrepresents Peter. 
“as though he thought with the Gentiles, but did not 
preach it openly.” (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 2.) Comp. Gal. ii. 
12. 14. 

(b.) The “ enemy” (homo inimicus) appears again as 
taking part in the attack on the life of James; and as 
receiving letters from the High Priest to persecute 
Christians* at Damascus. (Recog. i. 70.) Compare 
Acts, ix. 1. 

(c.) St. Peter warns his congregation to beware of 
“any apostle, prophet, or teacher, who does not first 
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compare his preaching with James, and come with wit- 
nesses, lest the wickedness,” which tempted Christ, 
‘‘ afterwards, having fallen like lightning from heaven” 
(for the allusion here comp. Acts, xxvi. 18. 14.) “should 
send a herald against you, and suborn one who is to sow 
error (πλάνην) amongst you, as it suborned this Simon 
against us, preaching in the name of our Lord, under 
pretence of the truth.” (Hom. xi. 35.) Compare, again, 
the coincidence with the stress laid: by the Corinthian 
Judaizers on commendatory letters as marks of Apostle- 
ship. 2 Cor. iii. 1., x. 12.—18., v. 12. 

(d.) The parallel which is suggested in the foregoing 
passage, between St. Paul and Simon Magus is carried out 
still further in other passages, which go so far as actually 
to describe the Apostle under the name of Simon, as the 
representative of all Gentile and Gnostic errors. This 
insinuation is first conveyed in general language, and in 
connexion with the doctrine of pairs or combinations, 
which is strongly put forward in this work as a principle 
of the Divine governmeut. St. Peter is introduced as 
maintaining that, as Cain preceded Abel, and Ishmael 
Isaac, so “Simon preceded Peter to the Gentiles, and 
that Peter then succeeded to him, as light to darkness ;”’ 
that “the false Gospel must come first from some de- 
ceiver (ὑπὸ πλάνου τινος), and then, after the destruction 
of the holy place, the true Gospel; were he known, he 
would not have been received; but now, not being 
known (ἀγνοούμενος), he has been trusted to; he who 
does the deeds of those who hate us, has been loved ; he 
who is our enemy, has been received as a friend ; being 
death, he has been longed for as a saviour; being fire, 
he has been regarded as light; being a deceiver (πλάνος), 
he has been listened to as speaking the truth.” (Hom. ii. 
17, 18.) | 

Much of this might be regarded as merely taken from 
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the necessary opposition between Simon and Peter, from 
our Lord’s prophecy in Matt. xxiv. 11.14.15. and from 
the account of Simon’s universal reception in Acts 
viii. 10. But, when taken in conjunction with the 
designation of “the enemy” in Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 2. it 
seems impossible to doubt that the whole passage con- 
tains allusions, sometimes even verbally exact, to such 
charges against St. Paul as are implied in 2 Cor. vi. 8. 9. ; 
Acts xxi. 28. or to the general success of his mission in 
parts where the Jewish Apostles had not yet penetrated, 
as implied especially in Rom. xvi. 19. 20.; 2 Cor. x. 
13.—16.; 1 Cor. i. 13.15.; Gal. iv. 14.—16. All doubt, 
however, is removed by the more precise language of 
another passage in a later part of the work. In an 
argument between Simon and Peter, in which the former 
insists on the superiority of visions as evidence to our 
Lord’s discourses, the latter on that of actual intercourse, 
Peter concludes as follows: “If then, Jesus our Lord 
(ὁ Ἰησοῦς ἡμῶν) was seen in a vision, and was known by 
thee and conversed with thee, it was in anger with thee 
as an adversary that He spoke to thee through visions 
and dreams, and even through outward revelations. 
But can any one be made wise to teach through a vision ? 
If thou sayest that he can, why then did our Master 
abide and converse with His disciples, not sleeping but 
awake, for a whole year? And how shall we believe 
the very fact that He was seen of thee? And how could 
He have been seen of thee, when thou teachest things 
contrary to His teaching? And if by having been seen 
and made a disciple by Him for one hour, thou becamest 
an Apostle, then expound what He has taught, love His 
Apostles, fight not with me who was His companion. 
For against me, the firm rock, the foundation of the 
Church, even me thou didst ‘withstand’ openly (ἀνθέ- 
ornxas). If thou hadst not been an adversary, thou 
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wouldst not have calumniated me, and reviled my 
‘preaching, to deprive me of credit when I spoke what 1 
had heard myself in intercourse with the Lord; as if I 
were to be blamed, I whose character is so great. Or if 
thou sayest that I was to be blamed (κατεγνωσμένον), 
thou accusest God who revealed Christ to me, and 
attackest Him who blessed me because of that revelation. 
But since thou wishest truly to work with the truth, now 
learn first from us what we learned from Him; and when 
thou hast become a disciple of the truth, then become a fel- 
low-worker with us.” (Hom. xvii. 19.) The objections 
here made to St. Paul’s Divine mission, are the very same 
which might have been inferred to exist from his own 
expressions in Gal. i. 1. 12. 15, 16—20.; 1 Cor. ix. 1.; 
2 Cor. x. 16., xi. 1—5. And in the indisputable refer- 
ence to St. Paul’s own words in the account of the feud 
at Antioch, ἀντέστην, xateyvwopévoy (Gal. ii. 11.), there 
is hardly an attempt to draw over the true object of the 
passage even the thin veil of the character of Simon, 
which serves to darken only, not conceal it. 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
ΠΡῸΣ ΚΟΡΙΝΘΊΟΥΣ B. 


(.) ΤΗΚ,ΤΙΡΙΝΟΒ BROUGHT BY TITUS. 


(1.) Introduction. 
I. 1—11. 


1. } ΠΑΥ͂ΛΟΣ ἀπόστολος Ἰησοῦ χριστοῦ διὰ ϑελήματος 


Jeot, καὶ Τιμόθεος ὁ ἀδελῷός, τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ τοῦ ϑεοῦ τῇ οὔση 


4 , 4 “oe ε ld ~ “Ὁ ψ > ὦ ~ 3 «ἃ 
ἐν ἹΚορίνθω σὺν τοῖς ἁγίοις πᾶσιν τοῖς οὖσιν ἐν ὅλη τῇ ᾿Αχαΐα. 


2 χάρις ὑμῖν καὶ εἰρήνη ἀπὸ θεοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν καὶ κυρίου 


Ἰησοῦ χριστοῦ. 


8 Εὐλογητὸς 6 ϑεὸς καὶ πατὴρ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ 


1. For the general language 
of the salutation, see on 1 Cor. 1. 
1. The peculiarities of this are: 
(1.) The introduction of Timo- 
theus in the place of Sosthenes, 
which is naturally explained 
by his absence at the time of 
the writing of the First Epistle, 
on the journey described in 
1 Cor. iy. 17., xvi. 10.; Acts 
xix. 22., and his return before 
the writing of the Second. 
(2.) The mention of the Chris- 
tians of Achaia generally, as 
included in the address to 
Corinth, for which see 1 Cor. 
1.2. ὁ ἀδελφὸς “ our brother,” 
z.e. Sour fellow Christian,” as 
in 1 Cor. i. 1., where it is simi- 
larly applied to Sosthenes. 

3, The thanksgiving which 


follows, stands in the same re- 
lation to the Second Epistle, as 
the analogous opening of the 
First, and furnishes, as it were, 
the key-note to the ensuing 
six chapters. 

Two feelings rise in his 
mind, the moment that he 
begins to address the Corin- 
thians, and cross each other in 
almost equal proportions in 
this passage. The first is an 
overwhelming sense of grati- 
tude for his deliverance from 
his distress, whether it were 
the actual dangers to which he 
had been exposed at Ephesus, 
or the inward trouble which 
he suffered from his anxiety 
for the Corinthian Church, 
or more probably from both 
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χριστοῦ, ὃ πατὴρ τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν καὶ ϑεὸς πάσης wapa- 
κλήσεως, 16 παρακαλῶν ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ πάση τῇ ϑλίψει ἡμῶν, εἰς 
τὸ δύνασθαι ἡμᾶς παρακαλεῖν τοὺς ἐν πάση ϑλίψει διὰ τῆς 


together. The second is the 
keen sense which breathes 
through both the Epistles to 
Corinth, but especially through 
the Second, of his entire unity 
of heart and soul with his 
Corinthian converts, so that 
not only did he naturally pour 
out his deepest feelings to 
them, but felt also that they 
were actually one with him in 
his sorrows and in his joys; 
that his comfort and deliver- 
ance would be shared by them, 
as it had been the result of 
their prayers. These two 
thoughts combined are suffi- 
cient to account for the abrupt- 
ness and prominence of the 
subject in the opening of the 
Epistle. It is possible, how- 
ever, that he may have also 
been influenced partly by the 
desire to begin from that serene 
atmosphere of thankfulness and 
love, which he felt would soon 
be disturbed in the course 
of the Epistle by the harsher 
topics on which he should be 
obliged to dwell, and partly by 
the anxiety, here as in his 
other Epistles, to exhibit his 
relations to his converts in the 
most friendly aspect, and to 
dispel at once by his own 
frankness and cordiality the 
cloud of suspicion which, as we 
see from many subsequent pas- 
sages intervened between him 
and them. These secondary 
considerations may have re- 


moved all check to his indul- - 

ence of the two master-feel- 
ings described, but it is out 
of keeping with the irregular 
and impassioned tone of this 
Epistle to suppose that they 
were put prominently forward 
as the groundwork of a formal 
and deliberate plan. 

εὐλογητὸς ὁ Jeos. This phrase, 
which occurs in Eph. i, 3., is 
parellel to the more usual form 
of the Apostle’s thanksgiving. 
εὐχαριστῶ τῷ Jew, and it is 
therefore indifferent whether 
the verb supplied be ἔστε or 
ἔστω, probably: the latter. 

In the fulness of this thank- 
fulness, he at once proceeds to 
invest the names of “ God” 
and “16 Father,” which in 
these thanksgivings are usually 
left without more direct ap- 
plication, with the attributes of 
which he was now himself most 
conscious. The two clauses 
refer to the words in the first 
part of the verse. ‘* Blessed 
be God, z.e. the God of com- 
fort, and the Father, ἡ. e. the 
Father of mercies,” the in- 
version being occasioned partly 
by the convenience of the con- 
struction, which required that 
παρακλήσεως should be con- 
tinued into the next sentence, 
partly by the fact that the first 
of the two expressions (“ the 
Father of mercies”) is the most 
natural and obvious of the 
two. It was possibly suggested 
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παρακλήσιως ἧς παρακαλούμεθα αὐτοὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ 9 εοῦ, 5 ὅτι 
καθὼς περισσεύει τὰ παθήματα τοῦ χριστοῦ εἰς ἡμᾶς, οὕτως 
διὰ τοῦ χριστοῦ περισσεύει καὶ ἡ παράκλησις ἡμῶν. 5 εἴτε 


by the phrase in the opening 
of Jewish prayers, ‘ Our 
Father, Merciful Father,” 
OMT AN 2 Ν. But it is 
evidently used here in a more 
personal and emphatic sense : 
and asin the Jewish formula 
just given, the idea is expressed, 
not through a substantive geni- 
tive, but an adjective, so it is 
most natural in the present case 
not to resolve the genitive τῶν 
οἰκτιρμῶν merely into a He- 
braism, but to combine in it 
the two ideas that God’s es- 
sence consists in showing mer- 
cies, and also that He is the 
Father and source of mercies. 
Compare “the Father of glo- 
ry,” Eph.i. 17.3; “the Father 
of spirits,” Heb. xii. 9.; “the 
Father of lights,” James, i. 17. 
In the same way the next phrase 
expresses that God isthe Author 
of comfort. Comparethe phrase 
*‘the God of hope,” Rom. xv. 13. 
The words, παράκλησις, πα- 
ρακαλῶν, are remarkable here, 
as being the earliest passage in 
the New Testament where they 
are applied to God; and as il- 
lustrating the more precise 
sense in which they are ap- 
plied in St. John’s writings, 
not, as here, to God generally, 
but to the Son and the Spirit. 
4. nas, “us.” It is charac- 
teristic of this Epistle that the 
Apostle speaks of himself in 
the plural number more usually 
than elsewhere. ἐν πάσῃ τῇ 
VOL. II. 


Ό 


ϑλίψει ἡμῶν---ν πάσῃ ϑλίψει, 
‘in any kind of affliction that 
befalls me” or “ them.” The 
article in the first phrase is only 
used in consequence of the 
more particular application of it, 
defined by the genitive ἡμῶν. 

5. τὰ παθήματα τοῦ χριστοῦ 
are the eufferings undergone 
by Christ in His own person. 
περισσεύει eis nuas. ““ overflow 
to us,” with the double meaning 
that the sufferings of Christ 
pass ©“ from Him to us,” and 
that they are to be found “in 
us” in a superabundant mea- 
sure. See Rom. v. 15. 

οὕτω“ διὰ χριστοῦ περισσεύει 
καὶ ἡ παράκλησι5 ἡμῶν. ““ So 
also through Him in whom we 
all suffer together, the comfort 
which we possess ourselves 
from God, passes over abund- 
antly to you.” 

This is the meaning of the 
particular words. The general 
sense of the whole passage is 
based on the idea, that he was 
one with Christ, and through 
Christ with all Christians, 
“It is of the very nature 
of spiritual things that they 
cannot be confined within 
themselves. Freely we have 
received, freely we give. The 
comfort which we feel our- 
selves communicates itself to 
you. Because Christ suf 
fered, therefore we suffer; be- 
cause He comforts us, there- 
fore we are able to comfort 
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δὲ ϑλιδόμεθα, ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑμῶν παρακλήσεως καὶ σωτηρίας 
τῆς ἐνεργουμένης ἐν ὑπομονῇ τῶν αὐτῶν παθημάτων ὧν καὶ 
ἡμεῖς πάσχομεν, καὶ ἡ ἐλπὶς ἡμῶν βεβαία ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν" εἴτε 
παρακαλούμεθα, ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑμῶν παρακλήσεως [καὶ σωτη- 


you.” For the transference of 
the sufferings of Christ to the 
Apostles, see iv. 10.: “ Bear- 
ing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus,” 
Heb. xii. 13. Bearing His 
reproach,” Phil. iii. 10. “ The 
fellowship of His sufferings,” 
Rom. viii. 17., ** We suffer 
with Him.” And in still nearer 
connexion with this passage, 
Col. i. 24., “ The afflictions 
of Christ in my flesh.” Matt. 
xx. 22., “ Ye shall drink of 
my cup.” 

6. There is considerable dif- 
ference in the order of the 


words in the MSS., but none’ 


in the sense: (1.) * B: Ὁ. E. 
F.F.I.K. Lachmann: εἴτε δὲ 
ϑλιβόμεθα---- πάσχομεν" καὶ ἡ 
ἔλπις ἡμῶν βεβαία ὑπὲρ ὑωῶν" 
εἴτε παρακαλούμεθα, ὑπὲρ τῆς 
ὑμῶν παρακλήσεως καὶ σωτη- 
ρίας" εἰδότες, x.T.rX% (2.) A.C. 
εἴτε δὲ ϑλιβόμεθα ὑπὲρ τῆς 
ὑμῶν παρακλήσεως καὶ σωτη- 
pias’ εἴτε παρακλούμεθα, ὑπὲρ 
THS ὑμῶν παρακλήσεως, THs ἐν- 
εργουμένης ἐν ὑπομονῇ τῶν αὐὖ- 
τῶν παθημάτων ὧν καὶ ἡμεῖς 
πάσχομεν" καὶ ἡ ἐλπὶς ἡμῶν 
βεβαία ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν" εἰδότες, κ.τ.λ. 
(3.) Received Text, made by 
Erasmus from the Latin ver- 
sions, combined with the Greek 
MSS., but not found exactly 
(either in his time or since) in 
any Greek MS.: εἴτε δὲ ὅλι- 
βόμεθα--- πάσχομεν" εἴτε παρα- 


καλοῦμεθα, ὑπὲρ THs ὑμῶν πα- 
ρακλήσεως καὶ owrnpias’ καὶ 
ἡ ἔλπὶς ἡμῶν βεβαία ὑπὲρ 
ὑμῶν, εἰδότεο, κι τ Χ' The 
first is to be preferred, both 
as having most authority, and 
as giving on the whole the 
best sense. 

He proceeds to explain him- 
self more fully: “ The example 
of suffering and of comfort in 
me shows that if you are simi- 
larly afflicted, you will be simi- 
larly comforted. This is the 
course of Christian salvation ; 
your experience will be like 
mine.” This is the general 
sense; the meaning of the 
particular words is involved in 
much obscurity, partly from 
the abruptness of the construc- 
tion, partly from the uncer- 
tainty of the text, which this 
abruptness has occasioned. 
There is no formal apodosis to 
the sentence; but it is to be 
found both in the words καὶ 
ἡ ἐλπὶς ἡμῶν βεβαία inrep ὑμῶν 
(whether they are to be placed, - 
in the first clause, after πάσ- 
χομεν, or in the second, after 
owrnplas); and also in the 
words εἰδότες ὅτε ὥσπερ κοινωνοί 
ἐστε τῶν παθημάτων, οὕτως καὶ 
THs παρακλήσεως. Perhaps the 
sense is best if καὶ ἡ dArris, «.7.r. 
be placed in the first clause, in 
which case the whole sentence 
will run, ** Whether we are 
afflicted for the sake of your 
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plas*], Ἶ εἰδότες ὅτι ὡς" κοινωνοί ἐστε τῶν παθημάτων, οὕτως 
καὶ τῆς παρακλήσεως. 

δΟὐ γὰρ ϑέλομεν ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν, aderdhol, περὶ“ τῆς 9)λί- 
ψεως ἡμῶν τῆς γενομένης" ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ, ὅτι καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν 
ὑπὲρ δύναμιν ἐβαρήθημεν, ὥστε ἐξαπορηθῆναι ἡμᾶς καὶ του 
ζῆν" 3 ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ ἐν ἑαυτοῖς τὸ ἀπόκριμα τοῦ Javarou ἐσ χή- 
καμεν, ἵνα μὴ πεποιθότες ὦμεν ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ ϑεῷ 
τῷ ἐγείροντι τοὺς νεκρούς, 30 ὃς ἐκ τηλικούτου ϑανάτου ἐῤῥύ- 
σατο ἡμᾶς [καὶ ῥύσεται], εἰς ὃν ἠλπίκαμεν [ὅτι] καὶ ἔτι 
ῥύσεται, 11 συνυπουργούντων καὶ ὑμῶν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν τῇ δεήσει, 


4 ‘Transpose καὶ ἡ ἐλπὶς... ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν, and εἴτε παρακαλούμεθα.... σωτηρίας. 
_» Sowep, 4 ὑπὲρ, ® Add ἡμῖν. 4 ῥύεται. 


comfort and salvation, working 
itself out as it does by your 
endurance of the same suffer- 
ings as those which we suffer, 
and in that case our hope for 
you is firm; or whether we are 
comforted for the sake of your 
comfort and salvation, knowing 
in that case that as you partake 
in our sufferings, so also you 
partake in our comfort.” évep- 
tyounéyns, here, as always, is 
middle, not passive, “ exercising 
tts powers.” 

εἰδότες should more properly 
be εἰδότων. But the participle 
is used in the same abrupt 
manner as elsewhere, ni. 11. 
13.; Rom. xii. 9—13., xiii. 11. 

8. He explains his mean- 
ing, by referring to the actual 
danger and consolation which 
led him to these remarks. It 
is difficult to decide in what 
his affliction consisted. The 
greatness of the peril, and the 
comparison of it (in verse 5.) 
to the sufferings of Christ, 
suggest some outward perse- 
cution at Ephesus, such as 


may have occurred in the tu- 
mult of Demetrius (Acts xix.), 
or as is referred to in 1 Cor. 
xv. 32. (I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus). On the 
other hand, the words ϑλέψεως, 
ἐβαρήθημεν, αὐτοὶ ἐν ἑαυτοῖς, 
and the general context, point 
either to illness or to inward 
care occasioned probably by 
his anxiety for the Corinthian 
Church: also, had he alluded 
to the tumult at Ephesus, he 
would have probably used the 
expression (as in 1 Cor. xv. 
32.) ἐν Ἐφέσῳ, not ἐν τῇ Ἀσίᾳ. 
Here, as elsewhere, we may 
observe the understatement of 
his sufferings in the Acts. 

9. ἀλλὰ, “nay,” “immo.” 

ἀπόκριμα, more properly 
“ὁ answer; ” if so, “ when I have 
asked myself what would be 
the issue of this struggle, the 
answer has been ‘ Death.’” But 
it may also have the general 
sense of “ judgment” or “ sen- 
tence.” 

10. ϑανάτου, * peril of death,” 
as in xi. 23.; 1 Cor. xv. 30, 
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ἵνα ἐκ πολλῶν προσώπων Td sig ἡμᾶς χάρισμα διὰ πολλῶν 


εὐχαριστηθῇ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. 


11. Whether ἐκ πολλῶν 
προσώπων should be taken 
with with τὸ χάρισμα (as in 
the Authorised Version), or 
with εὐχαριστηθῆ, is difficult to 
' decide, and makes no difference 
as to the sense. Probably the 
latter, as the thankegiving more 
properly proceeded from the 
Corinthians, the gift to the 
Apostle through them. προσ- 
ὥὦπων may have the later Greek 
sense of person; but it is more 
in conformity with the other- 


wise invariable usage of the 
New Testament to make it 
‘‘that thanks may be sent up 
from many upturned faces.” 

The use of the word χάρισμα 
for ‘deliverance from afflic- 
tion” is remarkable, as showing 
the general application of the 
phrase to what are now termed 
natural occurrences. 

συνυπουργούντων, ““ helping 
with me.” For the thought 
see iv. 15., ix. 12. 
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PARAPHRASE I. 1—11.— “7 return my usual thanks to 
Him in whom we recognise not only the supreme God, 
but the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; the Father also, 

_ from whose fatherly mercy all mercies descend, the God 
who is the source of that strengthening comfort which in 
manifold forms is sent to support us under manifold 
forms of affliction, so that we in turn may be called to 
support others in like afflictions by the example and the 
sympathy of the comfort which we ourselves enjoy ; for 
as we are identified with Christ in His sufferings, 80 
also are we identified with you through Him in our 
comfort. Your comfort, in fact, ἐδ the end and object 
of our existence: if we suffer, it 1s for your welfare ; if 
we are comforted, it 1s that out of your like sufferings 
may grow a like comfort. What my sufferings were 
you know ; how the hope of life itself seemed to vanish 
away; and tt 1s from that depth that I have been 
raised, by the deliverance for which I now thank 
God, and which was the result of your prayers.” 


THERE are two remarks of Bengel on this portion of 
the Epistle, which sum up its characteristics well. First, 
‘“‘Experientie quanta est necessitas: qua qui caret, quam 
ineptus magister est!” Secondly, “ Communio Sanc- 
torum in corde Pauli, Titi, Corinthiorum, aliarum 
Ecclesiarum exercita, egregié representatur in hac 
Epistola. Hse corda fuere quasi specula imagines 
inter se reciprocantia.” The sympathy with which 
the Apostle makes himself one with his converts,—their 
joys his joys, their sorrows his sorrows, their thoughts 
his thoughts, — is throughout this Epistle a striking 
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instance of the lively and manifold susceptibility with 
which he was endowed, and of his capacity for throw- 
ing himself into the position of others, — becoming 
“all things to all men,”! transferring? the feelings of 
others to his own person. It is the same largeness 
and depth of heart which embraced so wide a circle of 
personal friends, which “ suffered when the weaker 
brother suffered,”*® which would not allow him to “ eat 
meat whilst the world standeth lest he make his brother 
to offend.” It is in fact the Gentile side of his cha- 
racter which so remarkably qualified him for his mis- 
sion to the Gentile world — the effect of God’s blessing 
on that boundless versatility of nature which had 
formed the especial mark of the Grecian mind for good 
and evil in all ages; the significant maxim of the 
Roman poet, “ Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto,” transfigured for the first time in the pure ra- 
diance of truth and holiness. 
_ For the right understanding of the Epistle, this 
identity of feeling between the Apostle and his con- 
verts must be borne in mind throughout. It accounts 
for a large portion, even in detail, of the peculiarities of 
style arid language which it contains; the double self, 
which creates, as it were, a double current of feeling 
and thought, now taking the form of passionate sym- 
pathy, now of anxiety, now of caution and prudence. ἡ 

It is also important as. the liveliest instance of the 
real communion or community of feeling introduced by 
Christianity into the world. Never had there been 
seen amongst heathens, so close a bond between those 
who had no local, natural, or hereditary connexion with 
each other. 

11 Cor. ix. 22. 

2 Rom. vii. 7—-238.; 1 Cor. iv. 6., vii. 1., viii. 1—6. The closest resem- 


blance to this passage in its expression of personal affection is 1 Thess. ii. 7—12. 
3 2 Cor. xi. 29.; 1 Cor. vii. 13. 
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It exhibits, lastly, a striking exemplification of a 
universal truth, the effect of sympathy. The Apostle 
did not think it beneath him to show that he rested his 
claims on his capacity of thoroughly understanding 
those with whom he dealt. Let them see that he cared 
for them, that he loved them, and he felt that all 
else was as nothing in the balance. Sympathy is the 
secret of power. No artificial self-adaptation — no 
merely official or pastoral interest — has an influence 
equal to that which is produced by the consciousness of 
a human and personal affection in the mind of the 
teacher towards his scholars, of the general towards his 
soldiers, of the Apostle towards his converts. 
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(2.) His Confidence in the Intentions of the Corinthian Church. 
I. 12—II. 11. 


12 yap καύχησις ἡμῶν αὕτη ἐστίν, τὸ μαρτύριον τῆς 
συνειδήσεως ἡμῶν, ὅτι ἐν ἁγιότητι" καὶ εἰλικρινείᾳ τοῦ Yeo, 


® ἁπλότητι for ἁγιότητι. 


The connexion with the pre- 
ceding is this: * Your interces- 
sions and your sympathy will, 
I trust, continue; for my in- 
tercourse with you has been 
always frank and open.” With 
this declaration of conscious 
uprightness, he enters on the 
reply to one of the charges 
which his enemies brought 
against him, and which, though 
not fully and directly discussed 
till in the latter part of the 
Epistle, evidently weighed so 
heavily on his mind, as to be 
one of the chief, if not the 
chief, reason for his writing 
at all. It might have been 
expected at Corinth from the 
expression of his intentions in 
1 Cor. xvi. 5—8, that he was 
on the point of coming to 
them, and it might also be 
supposed from 1 Cor. iv. 21., 
y. 3., that when he did come, 
it would be with unusual 
severity. This coming, how- 
ever, was delayed; even Ti- 
motheus who had been sent 
before, never seems to have 
arrived. (1 Cor. xvi. 10.) 
Titus only had appeared as the 
Apostle’s deputy; the threat of 


Om. τοῦ before Θεοῦ, 


Divine vengeance upon the 
offending sinner had not been 
fulfilled. Accordingly, when 
Titus returned to St. Paul, it 

was with the tidings, on the 
one hand indeed, that the Corin- 
thian Church had to a great 
extent complied with his in- 
junctions; but that in conse- 
quence of these delays there 
had arisen, on the other hand, 
complaints and insinuations 
that he had broken his word, 
that he had used “lightness” 
—that “his Epistles were 
weighty and powerful, but 
that his bodily power was 
weak and his speech contemp- 
tible ;” that he practised world- 
ly wisdom, and wrote one 
thing to the eye and another 
in reality. (i. 12. 17., x. 10.) 
It is against these insinuations 
that the Apostle remonstrates 
with the indignation natural to 
an honourable mind unjust 

suspected. At the same time, it 
must be observed that, till the 
10th chapter, this indignation - 
is kept within bounds: it is 
only by covert allusions that 
we discover, in the earlier part 
of the Epistle, the real occa- 
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Φ 8 ’ φ 9 φ 23 , 9. 9 , 3 
οὐκ ἔν σοῷία σαρκικὴ AAA EY χάριτι Ye0v, ἀνεστράφημεν ἐν 


τῷ κόσμῳ, περισσοτέρως δὲ 


sion of his remarks: and as if 
restrained partly by affection, 
partly by prudence, his chief 
object here seems to be so to 
conciliate his readers, as to pre- 
yent, if possible, an entire and 
open rupture. 

12. B. C. K. Lachmann, 
ἁγιότητι. D. E. F. J. Received 
Text ἁπλότητι. (93. — 211. 
πραότητι) Whether ἁγιότητι 
or ἁπλότητι be the night rea- 
ding, the context fixes the 
general sense. εἰὐλικρινείᾳ 18 
‘“‘transparent sincerity,’ as in ll. 
17.; 1 Cor. v. 8. ἁπλότητι there- 
fore would be “singleness of 
view,” according to its etymolo- 
gical meaning as in xi. 3.; Eph. 
vi. 5.; Col. ili. 22.; 1 Chron. xxix. 
17.(L.XX.); and ἁγώτητι would 
be *‘ purity of motive.” Compare 
1 Thess. 11, 3. οὐδὲ ἐξ ἀκαθαρ- 
alas, οὔτε ἐν δόλῳ:: The 
authority for ἁγιότητι is the 
best; and it may be urged that 
the sense of ἁπλότης in this 
Epistle is not “simplicity,” but 
‘‘ liberality” (see on vill. 2.) 
On the other hand, dyornte 
may be a correction of ἀπλό- 
rt, from a mistaken view of 
the construction with 9εοῦ: 

‘The word ayorns elsewhere 
occurs only twice: 2 Macc. 
xv. 2.(of the consecration of the 
Sabbath) ; Heb. xii. 10. (of the 
holiness of God). Whichever 
be adopted (perhaps ἁγιότητι is 
the better), Jeod (F.G. J. K.) 


πρὸς ὑμᾶς. ou yap ἄλλα 
τοῦ ϑεοῦ (A. Β. C. Ὁ. E.) ex- 
presses that his sincerity is 
“imparted by God,” as in Rom. 
1. 21.— ἐν σοφίᾳσαρκικῇ, κιτ.λ., 
““ not in relying on maxims of 
worldly prudence, but on the 
the sustaining favour of God,” 
referring not exclusively, but 
still prominently, to the super- 
natural support which he re~ 
ceived. Compare 1 Cor. ii. 4.: 
“not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of 
power.” 

ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ, περισσοτέρως δὰ 
πρὸς upas. ‘This sincerity 
was manifested before the hea- 
then, but still more before 
you,’* alluding either to his 
especial display of preterna- 
tural gifts in their province, _ 
in which case he refers to the 
words “in the grace of God; ” 
or (as is more probable), to 
his refusal of maintenance 
from them, in which case he 
refers to the words “ in single- 
ness and sincerity,” an inter- 
pretation which would give 
weight to the reading of ἁπλό- 
TyTt, as the phrase especially 
employed in viii. 2., for  liber- 
rality in pecuniary matters.” 

13. This is a reason for the 
whole of the previous sentence 
especially for the expression of 
his sincerity: ‘I have no 
hidden meaning in what I 
write. I am not one person 


* Compare 1 Cor. v. 10. for this use of κοσμός. 
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γράφομεν ὑμῖν ἀλλ᾽ [ἡ] a ἀναγινώσκετε ἢ καὶ ἐπιγινώσκετε. 
ἐλπίζω δὲ ὅτι" ἕως τέλους ἐπιγνώσεσθε" ᾿“καθὼς καὶ ἐπέ- 
® ὅτι καί. 


when absent, and another when 
present*, I write nothing else 
than what you see on the sur- 
face of my letter, and recog- 
nise in my conduct now, and 
will still further recognise at 
the final judgment, when your 
present misconstructions of me 
will be changed into the per- 
fect recognition that Iam your 

lory, as truly as you are 
mine.” This ἷ the * penerall 
sense. The play on the words 
ἀναγινώσκω and ἐπυιγινώσκω 
is obvious, Compare Julian’s 
celebrated speech, ἔγνων, avé- 
γνων, κατέγνων: and in these 
Epistles: γινώσκω and ἀναγι- 
νώσκω, in ili. 2. ; συγκρίνω and 
διακρίνω. In 1 Cor. ii. 13, 14.; 
κρίνω, διακρίνω, and κατακρίνω, 
in 1 Cor. xi. 29.30.31. The jux- 
taposition is so evidently for the 
sake of this resemblance of 
sound, that it is not necessary 
to seek any close connexion 
of sense. The distinction, 
however, intended between 
them is probably that, whilst 
ἀναγινώσκω, refers especially to 
the Epistle, ἐπυγενώσκω refers 
to his conduct (ἀνεστράφημεν). 
xai=in fact. That the contrast 
of ἐπυγνώσεσθε ἕω» TeXovs and 
ἐπέγνωτε ἀπὸ μέρους refers to 
the contrast between their pre- 
sent imperfect and their future 
perfect knowledge of his true 
character, appears almost cer- 


tainly by comparison with 
1 Cor. xiii. 12. where nearly 
the same words are used ἄρτε 
γινώκω ἐκ μέρους, τοτὲ δὲ 
ἐπυγνώσομαι καθὼς καὶ ἐπε- 
γνώσθην. In both cases, the 
aorist, ἐπεγνώσθην, ἐπέγνωτε is 
used for the present, possibly 
from some idiom unknown to 
us. The word ἐπυιγινώσκω 
combines the sense of ‘“‘ recog- 
nition” with that of “com- 
plete knowledge,” in which 
last sense it is used especially 
in vi. 9., xiii. 5. ; Matt.xi. 27.; 
Rom. i. 32.; Acts. xxv. 10. 
For the general sense compare 
1Cor.iv.3—5. “ With me it is 
a very small thing that I should 
be judged of you, or of man’s 
judgment: yea, I judge not 
mine own self. For I know 
nothing by myself; yet am I 
not hereby justified: but he 
that judgeth me is the Lord. 
Therefore judge nothing before 
the time, until the Lord come, 
who both will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts: and 
then shall every man have 
praise of God.” 

14. ὅτε may be either: (1.) 
‘‘ because we are your joy,” 
giving the reason for his con- 
viction that his true character 
would be recognised at last. 
Or, (2.) “that we are your 


* Compare x. 1.: “in presence base, but in absence bold.” 
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γνωτε ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ μέρους, ὅτι καύχημα ὑμῶν ἐσμὲν καθάπερ 
καὶ ὑμεῖς ἡμῶν ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ κυρίου [ἡμῶν] Ἰησοῦ. 

1δ Καὶ ταύτῃ τῇ πεποιθήσει ἐβουλόμην πρότερον" πρὸς ὗμας 
ἐλθεῖν, ἵνα δευτέραν χάριν ἔχητε, 15 καὶ δι᾽ ὑμῶν ἀπελθεῖν" εἰς 


4 ἐλθεῖν πρότερον. 


joy,” dependent upon ἐπιγνώ- 
σεσθε. 

ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν 
may be made indifferently to 
refer either to the words im- 
mediately preceding, or to the 
whole sentence, as in Rom. 1]. 
16. 

15. ταύτῃ τῇ πεποιθήσει. 
““Τη this conviction that you 
would recognise my sin- 
cerity.” 

πρότερον. t.e. * Before going 
into Macedonia.” 

iva δευτέραν χάριν ἔχητε. 
“ That by paying you a visit 
before going to Macedonia, the 
visit which I intended to pay 
you after my return from Ma- 
cedonia might thus be (not the 
first, but) the second.” χάριν, 
* favour of the Apostle’s pre- 
sence.” σπροπεμφθῆναι, “to 

assisted on my journey to 
Jerusalem.” | Compare the 
same word in this sense, usually 
in the sense of “ accompanying 
with an escort,” but sometimes 
merely of ‘ furnishing with 
means of travelling,” Acts, xv. 
3., xx. 38., xxi. 5.; Rom. xv. 
24.; 1 Cor. xvi. 6. 11.; Tit. 
ii, 13.; 3 John, 6. 

16. διελθεῖν (Rec. Text, 
B.C. ἢ, J. K.), “ to pass 
through Achaia,” as in 1 Cor. 


ν διελθεῖν. 


xvi. ὅ. ἀπελθεῖν (Lachmann, 
A. D'. F. G.), ‘to depart.” 
The authorities being so nearly 
divided, the better sense of 
διελθεῖν, and the probability 
that ἀπελθεῖν is a correction, 
are in favour of the former. 
The plan which he here 
mentions as originally intended 
to have been pursued by him, 
was evidently: (1.) to have 
crossed the AXgean from Eph- 
esus to Corinth (as in Acts, 
xvill. 19. he had crossed from 
Corinth to Ephesus); (2.) then 
to have passed by land through 
the north of Greece to Mace- 
donia (as he had in Acts, xvii. 
14, 15., xviii. 1., passed from 
Macedonia to Corinth, as he in 
fact did pass in Acts, xx. 3., 
from Corinth to Macedonia) ; 
and (8. finally to return, either 
by land or sea from Macedonia 
to Corinth, and thence sail for 
Jerusalem. Instead of this he 
had already, at the time when 
he wrote 1 Cor. xvi. 5. 6. aban- 
doned the direct voyage to 
Corinth, and determined to go 
at once to Macedonia, thence to 
Corinth, and thence (with the 
intention of taking with him 
the Macedonian and Corin- 
thian contributions *) to Jeru- 
salem. To this plan he finally 


* 1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4.; Rom. xv. 25. 26. 
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Μακεδονίαν καὶ πάλιν axa Μακεδονίας ἐλθεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ 
ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν προπεμφθῆναι εἰς τὴν ᾿Ιουδαίαν. 17 τοῦτο οὖν βου- 


adhered, as we learn from Acts, 
xx. 2. 3., with the exception 
that, instead of sailing straight 
for Antioch or Cesarea, as he 
bad intended, he was com- 

lled by a conspiracy against 

is life to return again to Ma- 
cedonia, and thence proceed 
to Syria by coasting along the 
shore of Asia Minor. Thus 
far all is clear. The. difficulty 
is to know when it was that 
this original plan, for the aban- 
donment of which he now de- 
fends himself, had been com- 
municated to the Corinthian 
Church. That it had been 
abandoned when he wrote 
1 Cor. xvi. 5—7. is clear, not 
only from the statement there 
contained of the second plan 
as the one which he meant to 
adopt, but from the apparent 
allusion to the first plan as one 
which he had dropped. “1 
will not now (ἄρτι) see you in 
‘passing ” (ἐν wrapodp).* If the 

y pothesis ofa letter written be- 
fore the First Epistle and now 
lost, were tenable, this might 
be supposed to have contained 
the promise, which he was now 
taunted with breaking. But, as 
it has already been shown in 
the notes on 1 Cor. v. 9., that 
there is no proof of such a 
letter having been written, 
some other explanation must 
be sought. Perhaps the most 


# 1 Cor. xvi. 7. 
61 Cor. xvi. 7. 


obvious is, that the intelligence 
of this first plan may have been 
conveyed by Timotheus, who 
left Ephests for Corinth be- 
fore the First Epistle was de- 
spatched f, and who, even if he 
never reached Corinth, may 
still have been the means of 
communicating the Apostle’s 
resolution. And this is con- 
firmed by the fact that, in the 
beginning of the First Epistle, 
there are traces of the earlier 
plan discernible; which if that 
Epistle, as seems probable, 
was composed gradually, are 
compatible with the announce- 
ment of the second plan at its 
close. See 1 Cor. iv. 19.: “1 
will come quickly to you,” 
which more naturally agrees 
with the direct voyage, than 
the circuitous route through 
Macedonia. eine reasons of 
this change of plan appears to 
have been: αὖ The ‘vish to 
spend a longer time at Corinth, 
than could be managed in two 
flying visits.$ (2.) The wieh 
to have a longer interval be- 
fore his coming, in which they 
might of themselves recover 
the effects of his firat Epistle.§ 

17. He now proceeds to 
answer the misconstruction put 
upon his change of plan, of 
which the first was a suspicion 
of some sinister and worldly 
motives,—xatd σάρκα βουλεύ- 


+ 1 Cor. iv. 17., xvi. 1]. 
§ i, 23., it. 2., xii. 20. 21. 
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λόμενος μή τι ἄρα τῇ ἐλαφρίᾳ ἐχρησάμην ; ἢ ἃ βουλεύομαι, 
κατὰ σάρκα βουλεύομαι, ἵνα ἣ παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ τὸ ναὶ ναὶ, καὶ τὸ οὗ 


ona the Nebele a charge of 
vity, τῇ éradp σάμην. 
Of Tew he has eee by 
implication, protested against 
the first in verses 12.—14. and 
he now endeavours to vindicate 
himself from the second. 

μή τι ἄρα. * Surely I did 
not.” τῇ ἐλαφρίᾳ. The article 
is inserted to indicate: (1.) 
either the general habit of 
mind; or, (2.) the levity 
with which he was charged; 
probably the latter. For the 
construction with σάμην, 
compare πολλῇ παῤῥησίᾳ χρώ- 
μεθα, iii, 15. The difference 


of the tenses, ἐχρησάμην and. 


βουλεύομαι, appears to be oc- 
casioned by the different sense 
required. If he was guilty of 
levity, it was when he changed 
his purpose. If of worldly 
motives, he was still actuated 
by them now. 

iva ἦ παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ τὸ ναὶ val, 
καὶ τὸ οὗ οὔ. These words 
may be taken in three ways: 

(1.) Closely connected with 
κατὰ σάρκα βουλεύομαι, “ Am 
I animated by worldly pur- 
poses, in such a way as that 

obstinately adhere to my 
original plans, although the 
Spirit of God impels me to 
alter them?” Compare Acts 
xvi. 6, 7., where the Apostle’s 
own judgment is described as 
overruled by the Spirit. But to 
this interpretation there is the 
fatal objection that it would 


take vai vai in a bad sense, and. 


represent adherence to his re- 
solution as a sin; whereas in 
all the ensuing verses vai is 
taken in a good sense, and ad- 
herence to his resolutions is 
allowed to be good, although 
in this instance he had de- 
viated from it. 

(2.) Separated altogether 
from the question, and put in 
the answer to it, being in fact 
the reason for the direct reply 
which is suppressed. ‘“ Am I 
actuated by worldly motives? 
No, I am not: but in order © 
that I may preserve my Chris- 
tian firmness; that my affirm- 
ations may be really affirma- 
tions, and my negations really 
negations; that when I said 
I would come, I meant that I 
would come; when I said that 
I could not come, I meant that 
I could not come.” In this 
case the harsh construction of 
iva ἦ a8 the apodosis would 
be borne out and confirmed 
by the analogous cases of 
Rom. ii. 8.; 1 Cor. x. 31.; 
and the use of the second vat 
and the second οὗ, as pre- 
dicates of the first val and the 
first ob, would be in accordance 
with the only other passage 
where they occur thus redu- 
plicated, having the article 
prefixed to the firat, James, 
v. 12. ἤτω δὲ ὑμῶν τὸ val val, 
καὶ τὸ ob ov. 

But the context will hardly 
admit of his bringing forward 
so distinctly his affirmatives 
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οὔ ; Bwirric δὲ ὁ ϑεός, ὅτι ὃ λόγος ἡμῶν ὃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς οὐκ 


ἔστι" ναὶ καὶ ov. 16 


ὁ τοῦ ϑεοῦ γὰρ υἱὸς Ἰησοῦς χριστὸς ὃ ἐν 


® ἀγένετο for ἔστι, 


and negatives side by side. 
His object in the whole pas- 
sage, and especially in what 
follows, is not so much to 
assert his right of changing his 
resolution, as to assert that, 
although he had apparently 
given up his original plan, he 
still in fact and in spirit ad- 
hered to it; that, for the two 
short visits which they had 
lost, they would now, as is 

implied in 1 Cor. xvi. 7., be 
᾿ compensated by one long visit 
at the end of his whole journey. 
For this reason, he never di- 
rectly states his change of pur- 
pose, but leaves it to be in- 
ferred from the statement of 
his original plan in verse 16., 
combined with the fact that, 
at the time when he wrote the 
present Epistle, he was on his 
way, not to Corinth, but Ma- 
cedonia; and accordingly, in 
what follows, it is only the 
“Yes,” and not the ‘ No,” 
which pervades his argument. 

It is best therefore to take 
these words as a part of the 
question, the reduplication 
being understood only as add- 
ing strength “Am I ac- 


tuated by worldly motives, in’ 


such a manner as to give way 
to inconsistency ; that I should 
say “ yes’ at one time, and ‘no’ 
at another; promise to come, 
amd then break my promiee? 
No: I promised to come. and I 
shall fulfil that promise.” In this 


case, it is an objection that the 
article before the first vai and 
the first οὗ loses its force, and 
the reduplication is only for 
the sake of emphasis. But the. 
article may be accounted for 
like that before ἐλαφρία. “ In 
such a way as that you should 
see in me that interchange of 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ of which you 
complain.” And the redu- 
plication is justified by the 
similar use of it in Matt. v. 
37.: ἔστω δὲ ὁ λόγος ὑμῶν, 
Ναὶ ναί, Οὐ οὔ, and (in 
the case of ναὶ) by the fre- 
quent iteration in the Gospels 
of ““ Amen, amen,” which is 
merely the Hebrew form of 
val. 

The Apostle’s life was so 
bound up with hie teaching, 
that, in the mind of his oppo- 
nents, the charge of personal 
levity was immediately trans- 
ferred to his teaching; and he 
in like manner considers that 
his conduct will be sufficiently 
vindicated from the charge by 
the vindication of his teaching. 
Compare ii. 17., iv. 6., where 
he similarly repels the insinu- 
ation of duplicity, and 1 Cor. ii. 
1.—5., where he shows that 
the simplicity of the subject 
of his teaching is to be found 
in the manner of his teaching 
no less. . 

18. πίστος δὲ ὁ ϑέος. ““ So 
true as it is that God is faith- 
ful, so true is it that my com- 
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ὁμῖν δ ἡμῶν κηρυχθείς͵ δὲ ἐμοῦ καὶ Σιλουανοῦ καὶ Τιμοθέου, 
3 > ἢ al a} 38 3 A 3 9 δώ 4 90 a 
οὐκ ἐγένετο ναὶ. καὶ οὔ, ἀλλὰ val ἐν αὐτῷ γέγονεν" 7% ὅσαι 


munications are not variable.” * 
ὁ λόγος is purposely indefinite, 
in order to include both his 
personal communications and 
his preaching; else he would 
have said κήρυγμα. 

19. ἐγένετο. Rec. Text, D*. 

E.I. Κα. ἔστι. Lachmann, A. 
B.C.D'. F.G. If the former 
were the true reading, it would 
refer to his first preaching 
amongst them; if the latter, 
to his habitual teaching. The 
sense would suit either reading. 
The authority is decisive for 
the latter. 
. At the thought of the sub- 
ject of his preaching, he at once 
ascends into the higher sphere 
ever present to his thoughts, 
from which he returns in verse 
22., to resume his personal 
defence. “I have said that 
my words to you are not mixed 
up of ‘ yes’ and ‘no,’ be- 
cause He who is the great 
subject of our preaching, not 
of my preaching only, but of 
my colleagues also, was not a 
mixture of ‘ yes’ and ‘no;’ on 
the contrary, His whole life 
has been summed up in one 
eternal “ Yes ;’ for in them all 
the promises of God received 
their true fulfilment.” 

‘The Son of God, Jesus 
Christ.” Word is heaped upon 
word to express the greatness 
of Him whom they preached, 


and so to aggravate the impos- 
1ϑ 


sibility of connexion with 
any littleness or levity. The 
names of Silvanus and Timo- 
theus seem to be introduced 
partly in order to intimate 
the entire unity with which 
they taught of Him; partly 
also not to arrogate too much 
to himself. The phrase * was 
not yea and nay ” (οὐκ ἐγένετο) 
evidently from the tense refers 
to the life of Christ on earth ; 
the particular aspect of that 
life, to which he alludes, seems 
to be, not so much the truth- 
fulness, as the certainty at- 
tendant on His words and 
deeds: such as is represented 
in the sayings, “ As the 
Father said unto me, so I 
speak.” 7 ““ ΝΟΥ͂ speakest 
thou plainly, and speakest no 
proverb.”{ ‘ He spake as 
one having authority, and not 
as the Scribes;”§ and in the 
expression vai ἐν αὐτῷ yévover, 
there seems an almost special 
reference to the well known 
‘« Amen, amen,” “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you,” of 
the Gospel narrative, com- 
prehending also the thought 
that, not only were His own 
words based on immovable 
certainty, but that in His life 
and works the promises of 
God Himself were justified 
and fulfilled. Hence the per- 


* Compare for the form of adjuration xi. 10.; Rom. xiv. 11. 


Τ Jobn, xii. 50. 


} John, xvi. 29. 


§ Matt. vii. 29. 
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γὰρ ἐπαγγελίαι Ye00, ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ ναί. διὸ καὶ δι᾽ αὐτοῦ" τὸ 


ἀμὴν τῷ Jew πρὸς δόξαν bs ἡμῶν. 31 ὁ δὲ βεβαιῶν ἡμᾶς σὺν 


® καὶ ἂν αὑτῷ for διὸ καὶ δὲ αὐτοῦ. 


fect tense of yéyovev, “ is and 
has been, and is still producing 
its results.” 

20. To the Greek vai is here 
added the Hebrew ‘“ Amen,” 
partly to give greater emphasis, 
as in the Apocalypse, where 
the most solemn expressions 
are given both in Greek and 
Hebrew, partly perhaps in 
allusion, as above noticed,” to 
the *“ Amen” of the Gospel 
narratives, partly as the close 
of an impassioned passage, 
which he ends, as usual, with a 
doxology, to which the “ Amen” 
of the public assemblies * 
formed the natural accompani- 
ment. The Received Text, 
with D?. E. I. K. reads καὶ ἐν 
ἀντῷ. Lachmann, with A. B. 
C.F.G. (Ὁ. reads καὶ δι᾽ αὐτοῦ) 
διὸ καὶ δι’ αὐτοῦ. The former 
is merely a repetition of the 
previous clause, only substitu- 
ting the Hebrew ἀμὴν for the 
Greek νας The latter (which 
18 no doubt the true reading) 
must directly refer to the public 
doxology. 

If these expressions be ad- 
mitted to allude to the life and 
character of Christ, they are im- 
portant, as the earliest written 
record of the impression left by 
that unswerving certainty of re- 
solution and of teaching which, 


in the actual Gospels, is so 
prominently brought out. Com- 
pare a similar allusion in the 
adjuration of Rom. xi. 10. as 
the truth of Christ is in me 
(ἡ ἀλήθεια Χριστοῦ). Come 
pare also John, xiv. 6., ““ Iam 
the truth.” John, xviii. 37.: . 
‘* To this end was I born... 
that I should bear witness unto 
the truth: ” and (in still con- 
nearer conformity with this 
passage) Rev. iii. 7. : “ He that 
is true,” and Rev. iii. 14., ** The 
Amen, the faithful and true 
witness.” 

21. With the doxology the 
digression properly ends; but 
one thought lingers, as it were, 
behind, which he must express 
before he returns to the line of 
his personal defence. As in 
1 Cor. iii, 23., xi. 3., xv. 24 
—28., he passes on from the 
greatness of Christ to the 
Divine greatness still beyond, 
so also here, after having re- 
presented Christ, as the one 
subject of his preaching, and 
the one consummation of the 
Divine promises, he still thinks 
It necessary to ground the 
steadfastness of his faith on 
the ultimate basis of all hope 
and trust, God Himeelf; as if 
he said, “ Christ is faithful 
and immovable; and He who 


* See 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
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ὑμῖν εἰς χριστὸν καὶ χρίσας ἡμᾶς ϑεός, 33 ὁ καὶ σφραγισά- 
μενος ἡμᾶς καὶ δοὺς τὸν ἀῤῥαδῶνα τοῦ πνεύματος ἐν ταῖς καρ- 


δίαις ἡμῶν. 


"Evo δὲ μάρτυρα τὸν Seay ἐπικαλοῦμαι ἐπὶ τὴν ἐμὴν 


makes us faithful and im- 
movable with Christ, is no 
leas than God.” βεβαιῶν is 
the emphatic word, connect- 
ing this with the preceding 
verses, fyas σὺν ὑμῖν (* us 
with you”) is inserted ap- 
parently with a view of in- 
troducing on every occasion 
his sense of complete union 
with the Corinthians, as in 
1. 4—7. 

sis χριστόν, “into Christ, 
so that we become more and 
more ” (this seems the force of 
the present tense in βεβαιῶν) 
‘‘ identified with them.” yp 
cas, * He who anointed us to 
be like the Anointed.” Ob- 
serve the connexion of χρισ- 
tos and yploas. For the ap- 
plication of the word to Christ 
see Acta, x. 38. to believers 
generally, as here, 1 John ii. 
20 


22. ὁ καὶ σφραγισάμενος καὶ 
Sods τὸν ἀῤῥαβῶνα τοῦ πνεύμα- 
tos, x.t. The tenses of these 
words, as of yplcas, point to 
the moment of conversion, 
when the gifts of the Spirit 
were first given, as in Acts, li. 
38., x. 44., xix. 8., and the 
fi of * sealing” (as in 

ph. i. 13., iv. 30.), and of 
the “ earnest” or “ pledge,” 
indicates the assurance con- 
veyed by those gifts, of the 
reality of the faith into which 

VOL. I. 


they had been baptized, espe- 
cially of the union with Christ, 
spoken of in the context. 
ἀῤῥαβῶν is used twice be- 
sides (v. 5.; Eph. i. 14.), and 
always in a similar context. 
The word signifies the first in- 
stalment paid as a pledge that 
the rest will follow. It is used 
by the Greek orators, and by 
the earlier Latin writers, es- 
pecially Plautus and Terence. 
A. Gellius (xvii. 2.) speaks of 
it as a word considered in his 
time (A. D. 120—150) to be 
vulgar and superseded by 
‘¢ Arra,” which is the substitute 
for it in later Latinity. It is 
remarkable that the same word 
ANY is used in the same 
sense in Hebrew, Gen. xxxviil. 
17. 18., from jy, to “ mix ” 
or ““ exchange,” and thence “ ta 
ledge,” as Jer. xxx. 2]. 
Neh, vy. 3. It was therefore 
probably derived by the Greeks 
trom the language of Phe- 
nician traders, as “ Tariff,” 
‘‘ cargo,” are derived, in Eng- 
lish and the other modern Jan- 
guages, from Spanish traders. 
Compare ἀπαρχήν, “ first- 
fruits” of the Spirit, Romans 
Vili. 23. 

23. He now returns to the 
question of the delay of his 
visit; and as in the preceding 
verses (i. 17—22.) he had 
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ψυχὴν, ὅτι φειδόμενος ὑμῶν οὐκέτι ἦλθον sig Κόρινθον. 33 οὐχ 
ὅτι κυριεύομεν ὑμῶν τῆς πίστεως, ἀλλὰ συνεργοί ἐσμεν τῆς 
χαρᾶς ὑμῶν" τῇ γὰρ πίστει ἑστήκατε" τι. | ἔκρινα δὲ ἐκαυτῷ 
τοῦτο τὸ μὴ πάλιν ἐν λύπη" πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐλθεῖν. 3 εἰ γὰρ ἐγὼ 


© πάλιν ἐλθεῖν ἐν λύπῃ. 


defended it on the ground that 
it was not really a change of 
purpose, so now he defends it 
on the ground that it was oc- 
casioned by tenderness for 
them. 

ἐγὼ δέ. 
opponents may say.” 

ἐπὶ τὴν ἐμὴν ψύχην: " 
“ against my soul,” te. 1 
speak falsely; or, (2.) ‘ into 
the presence of my soul to 
testify that I speak the truth.” 

φειδόμενος ὑμῶν, that I 
might not have occasion to 
exert my power to the full, 
and take vengeance on your 
sins.” οὐκέτι, “no more.” 
41] gave up the thought of 
coming.” 

24, οὐχ ὅτι, x7... * When 
I speak of sparing you, I do 
not mean that I had or have at 
any time despotic control over 
your faith, over your Chris- 
tian life.” We are but co- 
operators with you in produ- 
cing, not your grief, but your 
joy ; and, so far from our being 
the masters of your faith, itis by 
your faith that you stand inde- 
pendently of us.” ὅτι κυριεύομεν 
is suggested by the idea of au- 
thority implied in φειδόμενος. 
χαρᾶς, “joy,” is introduced in 
contrast to the grief which he 
wished to spare them. τῇ γὰρ 
πίστει is the reason for οὐχ ὅτι 


“ I, whatever my 


κυριεύομεν, the intervening 
clause being passed over as 
parenthetical, as in Mark v. 
41. 42., xvi. 3. 4. 

11. 1. ἔκρινα δὲ ἐμαυτῷ. 
“For myself,” ie. * for my 
own happiness, as well as 


yours. 
πάλιν ἐν λύπῃ πρὸ ὑμᾶς 
ἐλθεῖν. In all the best MSS. 


ἐν λύπῃ is put thus early in the 
sentence, as the most emphatic 
word. 
πάλιν to be taken with 4- 

θεῖν, ἱ. ὁ. “41 determined that 
my second visit should not be 
painful.” (λύπῃ being used " 
Opposition to χαρᾶς in 1. 24. 

. The sense is: “ My se- 
cond visit shall not be painful; 
for the only object of my givin 
you pain before was, that 
might have joy now.” The 
abruptness is occasioned by the 
vividness with which the of- 
fending party at Corinth starts, 
as it were, into sight. “If I 
ever give you pain, who is it 
that can enliven me, except he 
to whom I have given pain 
[and. who is thereby induced 
to repent|?” Then applying 
this general statement respect- 
ing his conduct to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the 
First Epistle, he proceeds: 
‘‘ And accordingly I wrote that 
very passage in the First Epistle 
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λυπῶ ὑμᾶς, καὶ τίς" ὁ εὐφραίνων με εἰ μὴ ὁ λυπούμενος ἐξ 
ἐμοῦ ; ὃ καὶ ἔγραψα τοῦτο αὐτὸ, ἵνα μὴ ἐλθὼν λύπην σχῶ" 
ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔδει με χαίρειν, πεποιθὼς ἐπὶ πάντας ὑμᾶς ὅτι ἡ ἐμὴ 
χαρὰ πάντων ὑμῶν ἐστίν. “ἐκ γὰρ πολλῆς ϑλίψεως καὶ 
συνοχῆς καρδίας ἔγραψα ὑμῖν διὰ πολλῶν δακρύων, οὐχ ἵνα 
λυπηθῆτε, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἀγάπην ἵνα γνῶτε, ἣν ἔχω περισσοτέρως 


εἰς ὑμᾶς. 
5 τίς ἐστιν 


[viz. 1 Cor. iv. 8., iv. 18., 
vi. 11.], in order that I should 
have no more pain occasioned 
to me by your misconduct; 
trusting that, as my chief joy 
comes from your good con- 
duct, you, with that com- 
munity of feeling which sub- 
sists between us, would give 
me the joy which, as being 
mine, will also be yours.” For 
the abruptness of xal, see ii. 
16., καὶ πρὸς ταῦτα τίς ixavos ; 
Luke, xviii. 26., Καὶ τίς δύνα- 
ται σωθῆναι ; 

4, * For I wrote with great 
grief and reluctance to blame 
you, my only object being to 
show my love for you.” The 
passage is important, as giving 
a lively picture of the feelings 
with which he wrote the First 
Epistle, to which, and not to 
any lost Epistle, still less to 
this Epistle, his words refer. 
For the “ many tears,” com- 

Acts, xx. 19., ““ Serving 
the Lord with many tears.” 
ἐκ and διὰ, * out of a broken 
and oppressed heart my words 
flowed through (διὰ) tears,” διὰ 
expresses, “ὁ amidst floods of 
tears ;” or, “ with eyes dimmed 
by tears.” 


5 εἰ δέ τις λελύπηκεν, οὐκ ἐμὲ λελύπηκεν, ἀλλὰ 


» ἔγραψα... ἔχω. 


τὴν ἀγάπην iva. For this 
inversion of ἵνα compare 1 Cor. 
ix. 15. 

5. There are three ways of 
taking this verse: (1.) ‘ He 
hath grieved me, but only in 
part; I say only in part, lest I 
should press too heavily on all 
of you.” But against this it 
must be urged, first, that it is 
against the general context to 
represent himself as grieved 
even at all; and secondly, that 
it docs not account for the 
stress laid on “all of you” 
(πάντας vpas). 

(2.) * He hath grieved not 
me, but in part you; I say in 
in part, lest I should press too 
heavily on all,” taking wa μὴ 
ἐπιβαρῶ πάντας together in a 
parenthesis. _ 

(3.) “ He hath grieved not 
me, but in part all of you; I 
say in part, lest I should press 
too heavily;” taking fa μὴ 
ἐπιβαρῶ alone as the paren- 
thesis, which is perhaps the 
best. 

The sense of these two last 
modes is the same, viz., that 
the sin of the offender, whom 
from delicacy he avoids more 
especially mentioning, was felt 
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ἀπὸ μέρους (iva μὴ exibapw) πάντας ὑμᾶς. 
οὕτω ἡ ἐπιτιμία αὕτη ἡ ὑπὸ τῶν πλειόνων, 


by St. Paul, chiefly because it 
gave pain to them. And he 
proceeds accordingly to impress 
upon them that he is satisfied 
with the measures which they 
had adopted towards the of- 
fender, and entirely acquiesced 
in any act of indulgence which 
they might have shown to- 
wards him. It can hardly be 
doubted, from a comparison 
of this with c. Vil, 
that, on the whole, the horror 
excited by the First Epistle 
against the offender had been 
very great, and that one main 
object of the Apostle is to 
moderate 1. At the same 
time, there are some expres- 
sions which indicate that there 
was also a disposition to leni- 
ency in the Corinthian Church, 
which the Apostle, whether 
from a prudent fear of a re- 
action in favour of the of- 
fending person, if the severe 
measures were persisted in, or 
from a real tenderness towards 
him, eagerly meets, as it were, 
half way. ‘Thus the word 
ἐπιτιμία ( punishment”), al- 
though it may possibly be ex- 
tended to mean the extreme 
sentence of separation recom- 
mended in 1 Cor. v. 4., is more 
naturally referred to some 
milder punishment, whether of 
rebuke or fine; and the tenses 
of χαρίσασθαι and yapitecbs, 
in verses 7. and 10., although 
they may be supposed to refer 
to what he expected in the 
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6 ἵκανον τῷ τοι- 


7 ὥστε τοὐναντίον 


future, are naturally expres- 
sive of what had been done, 
or was being done at that 
time. 

6. ἱκανόν. ἔστι or ἔστω May 
be understood equally well. ixa- 
vov possibly in the legal sense of 
ἐς satisfaction,” as in Acts, xvii. 
9., λαβόντες τὸ ixavov. The 
word ἐπιτιμία occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament ; 
but its meaning in classical 
Greek is in favour of the sense 
of “ fine” or ‘ rebuke.” ἡ ὑπὸ 
τῶν πλειόνων is the sentence 
inflicted by the majority of the 
meeting of the whole Church 
in 1 Cor. v. 4. Any way, 
what the Apostle urges is, that 
enough had been done by 
them, and that he was no 
longer anxious to inflict his 
part of the sentence. 

7. ὥστε τοὐναντίον μᾶλλον 
ὑμᾶς χαρίσασθαι καὶ παρακαλέ- 
σαι. The context would seem 
to have required δεῖν, “so that 
you ought rather to forgive,” 
&c.; and perhaps this sense 
may be contained in the words. 
But it is more probable, that 
the aorist tense may have been 
used, from the Apostle’s know- 
ledge that, to a certain extent, 
they had already forgiven the 
man, and thus the sense will 
be: * So that you have rather 
done rightly in forgiving.” πα- 
ρακαλέσαι must here have the 
sense, not of ““ exhorting,” but 
of “ comforting,” as in 1. 3, 4., 
and yet παρακαλῶ in the next 
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buds χαρίσασθαι καὶ παρακαλέσαι, μή πως TH περισσοτέρᾳ 
‘ ὮΝ φω we ow ~ 
λύπη καταποθῇ ὁ τοιοῦτος. ὃ διὸ παρακαλῶ ὑμᾶς κυρῶσαι 
εἰς αὐτὸν ἀγάπην" 9 εἰς τοῦτο γὰρ καὶ ἔγραψα, ἵνα γνῶ τὴν 
δοκιμὴν ὑμῶν, ἢ εἰς πάντα ὑπήκοοί ἐστέ. 19 ὦ δὲ ( 
μὴν ὑμῶν, ἥ εἰς own . cd de τι χαρί- 


verse has the sense, not of 
‘‘comforting,” but of “ ex- 
horting.” For a similar juxta- 
position of the same word in 
two different senses, see 1 Cor. 
ΧΙ. 23. παρέδωκα, παρεδίδοτο. 

τῇ περισσοτέρᾳ λύπῃ, ““ by 
the excess of his grief,” the 
article implying that he is 
speaking of the well known 
grief of the individual. 

ὁ τοιοῦτος, the usual expres- 
sion .of the Apostle, almost 
like ὁ δεῖνα, when he alludes 
to a well known person, with- 
out wishing to specify him more 
particularly. Comp. xii. 1.2. 

8. He now proceeds to ex- 
press his entire agreement inany 
act of conciliation which they 
had adopted or might adopt, 
throwing the whole weight of 
his apostolical authority into 
this act of “ loosing,” by the 
Christian society, as he had 
before thrown it (in 1 Cor. v. 
4.) into the act of “ binding.” 

κυρῶσαι, “confirm.” This 
favours the supposition that 
they had already commenced 
some milder course, which he 
here urges them to continue. 
‘* κῦρος est penes amorem, non 
penes tristitiam: majestas re- 
giminis et discipline ecclesias~ 
tice sita est in amore.” (Ben- 
gel.) 

9. eis τοῦτο yap Kal ἔγραψα. 
The sense is, “ You may safely 


exchange harsher for gentler 
measures ; for the object which 
I had in writing so severely 
in 1 Cor. v. 4. 7. is fulfilled, 
now that I see how readily 
you obeyed me.” 

It is a hyperbolical expres- 
sion of his gratitude to them, 
as though his object had not 
been (what, however, it chiefly 
was) the reformation of the 
offender, but the trial of their 
obedience. Compare vii. 12.: 
‘‘ Though I wrote unto you, 
I wrote not for his sake that 
had done the wrong, but that 
our care in the sight of God 
might appear for you.” Com- 
pare, also, 1 Cor. ix. 9. 10.: 
‘¢ Doth God care for oxen ἢ Or 
saith he it altogether for our 
sakes? For our sakes.” 

εἰς τοῦτο, ἃ. 6. “for this 
object which I proceed to 
state.” In classical Greek it 
would have been εἰς τόδε... 
καὶ, in fact. τὴν δοκιμὴν ὑμῶν, 
‘- your proved sincerity.” The 
words seem to be a confusion 
of two constructions —iva γνώ 
τὴν ὑπακόην ὑμῶν, and iva σχῶ 
δοκιμὴν ὑμῶν. Compare, μον - 
ever, Phil. ii. 22., τὴν δὲ δοκι- 
μὴν αὐτοῦ γινώσκετε. 

10. ᾧ δέ τι χαρίζεσθε. Here 
again he implies, not only that 
they are going to forgive, but 
that they are, or have been for- 
giving: unless, which is hardly 
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ζεσθε, κἀγώ" καὶ yap ἐγὼ ὃ κεχάρισμαι, εἴ τι κεχάρισμαι", 


© ἐγὼ εἴ τι κεχάρισμαι ᾧ κεχάρισμαι. 


likely in so personal an argu- 
ment, he is laying down a 
general principle. And fol- 
Jowing up the train of thought 
opened in i. 23. 24., he insists 
on their entire and indepen- 
dent authority to forgive; 
going even so faras to say that, 
even if he had taken upon 
himself to forgive, it would 
have been not, of his own 
impulse, but for their sakes ; 
and that this forgiveness was 
as truly as in the name and 
person of Christ, as had been 
the formeract of condemnation, 
1 Cor. v. 4. 

In the parenthesis (καὶ yap 
ἐγὼ δ. . . tds) is a slight 
variation of reading: (1.) ὃ 
κεχάρισμαι, νον, A. B. 
C.F. G. (2. Keydplo pal, 
Received ed Ὁ: pe KE. I. 
K. It arises probably from 
the similar pronunciation (in 
later Greek) of ὃ and ᾧ. Ac- 
cording as(1.) or(2.) 1s adopted 
by the MSS. the order of the 
two clauses in the parenthesis 
is inverted. No difference is 
made in the sense, except that 
ᾧ (to whom”) excludes a vari- 
ation of sense which ὃ “ what” 
admits; namely, the possibi- 
lity of taking κεχάρισμαιδϑ pas- 
sive. If (as most intcrpreters 
take it) it is transitive (as in 
Acts, xxvii. 24.; Gal. iii. 18., 
like ἠγώνισμαι), then, whether 
the reading be 6 or ᾧ the mean- 
ing will be: ‘ For in this, as in 


all else, my chicf motive is my 
sympathy for you. What- 
soever [or whomsoever | I have 
in any previous time forgiven, 
1 have forgiven for your sakes.” 
If it is passive, then the mean- 
ing will be: “For your wel- 
fare is the chief thing to be 
considered, in this as in all 
besides; for even the forgive- 
ness which I have myself re- 
ceived was for your sake, for 
the services which I might 
render you.” χαρισθῆναι and 

ισθέντα, ἐχαρίσθη, χαρισ- 
ἥσομαι are so used in Acts. iii. 
14.; 1 Cor. ii. 12. ; Phil. i. 29.; 
Philom., 22.,and the sense: “1 
have had something forgiven to 
me,” 18 justified by the analo- 
gy of πεπίστευμαί τι, Rom. iii. 
2.; 1 Cor. ix. 17. For the ge- 
neral sense of the passage thus 
understood, compare 1 Cor. xv. 
10.: “Dy the grace of God 
(χάρι5) I am what I am: and 
his grace which was bestowed 
upon me was not in vain;” and 
for the humility of the expres- 
sion, “ If I really have been for- 
given,” compare ] Tim. i. 13.: 
“1 obtained mercy because 
I did it ignorantly,” 1 Cor. iv. 
4.: “Yet am I not hereby 
justified.” In the former case 
ἐγὼ will be, “I as well as 
you: ” in the latter, “1 88 well 
as the offender.” Both would 
make good scnse. The con- 
text, and the transitive use of 
κεχάρισμαι elacwhere in the 
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δι᾽ ὃ ~~ 3 f ~ lI rf 4 “ ~ e \ 
μᾶς ἐν προσώπῳ χριστοῦ, 11 ἵνα μὴ πλεονεκτηθῶμεν ὑπὸ 
τοῦ σατανᾶ᾽ οὐ γὰρ αὐτοῦ τὰ νοήματα ἀγνοοῦμεν. 


New Testament, are in favour 
of the first. 

_ ἂν προσώπῳ χριστοῦ, may be 
connected with the main sen- 
tence, or with xeydpiopat, pro- 
bably the first. Compare ἂν 
ἡμέρᾳ, Rom. ii. 16., where 
the same ambiguity of construc- 
tion occurs. It must be (not 
merely “in the presence of,” 
which would be expressed by 
ἐνώπιον, κατέναντι, ἐἑνάντιον, 
but more strongly) ‘ as if 
Christ himself were looking 
on.” 


ll. ἵνα μὴ πλεονεκτηθῶμεν 
ὑπὸ τοῦ σατανᾶ. “1 forgive, and 
you forgive, [and I have been 
forgiven,]| lest by witholding 
such forgiveness sinners should 
be driven to despair, and so 
Satan, the great adversary, 
should win an unfair advantage 
over us.” Compare 1 Cor. vii. 
5.: “ Come together that Satan 
tempt you not for your incon- 
tinency.” 

τὰ νοήματα “hia designs 
against Christ’s kingdom.” 


p4 
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PARAPHRASE I. 12—1I. 11. —“‘I rejotce in my deliverance ; 
I trust in the continuance of your sympathy ; for I am 
conscious of my perfect sincerity to all, but especially to 
you. There is nothing, as my enemies would insinuate, 
kept back from you ; my letters have no double-meaning, 
my writings and my life are both equally open to your 
inspection ; and whatever misconstructions you may put 
upon them now, will be cleared away in the perfect 
knowledge and perfect sympathy which you will have in 
the great day, when all shall be revealed, and we shall 
know and be known entirely. If you fully understood 
this, you need have no fear of any levity or any double- 
dealing in the recent delay of my visit to you. My ori- 
ginal plan, it 1s true, had been to pay you two visits ; 
one on my way to Macedonia, one on my return from 
it. But now that you find that Iam writing from Mace- 
dona before I visit you, you must not suppose that I 
have broken my former promise, and that what I have 
said one day, I unsay the next. God knows how contrary 
this would be to the whole spirit of my communications 
with you; how contrary, above all, to the spirit and 
character of Him who 18 the one subject of the teaching 
of myself and of my colleagues alike. The Son of God, 
who appeared amongst us in the person of Jesus Christ, 
spoke and acted in no vacillating manner. The “ Υ͂, es,” 
the emphatic ‘* Amen,” which was the especial mark of 
all His Divine discourses, was but the expression of the 
perfect consummation of all the Divine promises in Him, 
the foundation of the solemn praises which we offer to 
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God, from whom those promises came; Who, at our 
conversion, gave both to us and to you (for we cannot 
be separated) a pledge of the gifts of the Spirit, of our 
complete identification with Christ in this certainty and 
jirmness as in all besides, we being anointed by the same 
Divine Spirit that anointed Him. God knows (to return 
from this general assurance to my own particular case), 
God knows that it was from no weakness or duplicity 
that I delayed my visit. It was simply that 1 might 
not be obliged to use my authority severely against you. 
And when I speak of my authority, τὲ 1s not that now, 
or at any other time, have I any despotic control over 
that faith in which you stand independently of any 
human teacher. All that I now wish to do is to help 
in making your happiness which is my happiness. 
And, therefore, I was resolved for my own sake, that 
my second visit to you should not be in sorrow either 
to yourselves or to me. Forif I cause sorrow on my 
coming to you, the very countenance which should 
have greeted me with smiles greets me instead with 
the sorrow which I have myself occasioned. This was 
my object in using the severe language of my First 
Epistle, that the sorrow which I felt for the sin com- 
mitted amongst you might be removed ; and that I might 
thus feel the happiness which, as being mine, I felt sure 
would become yours also. This was my olject; and 
not any wish to cause you sorrow, but to show you the 
love which I bear to you above all ; as 18 well testified 
by the heart-breaking anguish and bitter tears which 
that Epistle cost me. And this sorrow, so far as it was 
occasioned by one of your society, was, in fact, not so 
much my sorrow, as in a great measure the sorrow of 
all of you. It was not, therefore, my concern, but 
yours, to punish him ; if I interpose at all, it must be 
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not in my own behalf, but in his. The punishment 
which the majority of the Christian society among you 
has inflicted upon him, ts sufficient; the course now to 
be pursued is of forgiveness and consolation, lest he 
should be overwhelmed and driven to despatr by sorrow. 
Whatever marks, therefore, of Christian love you have 
shown towards him, may safely be continued ; by the 
punishment which in obedience to me you have inflicted 
upon him, you have quite fulfilled my object in writing 
to you. And whatever marks of forgiveness you show, 
receive my full approbation ; for it is for your sakes, 
and because of your forgiveness, and not from any 
impulse of my own, that I have exercised forgiveness 
myself [as tt is for your benefit that I have been my- 
self forgiven], in the presence of Him who 18 always 
watching lest an opportunity of evil should be given to 
the Adversary.” 


Tae general interest of this passage, as distinct from 
its incidental allusions to the life of Christ, already 
noticed in the comments on i. 19., consists in its ex- 
hibition of the Apostle’s relations to his converts. First, 
in the repudiation of the charge of duplicity and vacil- 
lation, it discloses his keen susceptibility to attacks of 
this kind. It isremarkable, partly as showing a degree 
of sensitiveness which perhaps we should hardly have 
expected in a character of such intense devotion to 
great objects, partly as a natural consequence of the 
peculiar feeling of high honour and courtesy, which 
runs through the Apostle’s writings, and which, as 
Paley and Coleridge have well observed, makes him a 
striking example —they might almost have said the 
first example in any great detail—of what is now 
called by the untranslateable name of “ gentleman.” 
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Secondly, it is historically instructive, as containing the 
virtual retractation of the censure in 1 Cor. v. 1.—6. It 
is an instance of the Apostle’s loosing, as the former pas- . 
sage is of the Apostle’s binding. It is an instance of the 
ready forgiveness of the Apostle, as soon as the need for 
anger was gone; thus exemplifying, in a practical case, 
as he himself observes in ii. 10., the great peculiarity 
of the Gospel. It is an instance, also, of the wish to 
allow the Christian society as much independent action 
as possible; the very opposite of a despotic or hierar- 
chical ambition. ““ Not lording it over their faith.” 
“By faith,” their own faith, “they stood.” The pe- 
nalty is inflicted “‘by the majority.” “To whom- 
soever they forgave, he forgave.” (i. 24., ii. 6. 10.) 
The Apostle treats his converts as his equals. It is 
indeed probable, that his influence was so great as vir- 
tually to give him authority over them, which they 
would be unwilling to dispute. Still, the 9th Chapter 
of the First Epistle, and the 10th Chapter of this 
Epistle, sufficiently prove the fact, that by a large party 
it was disputed; and this fact, agreeing as it does with 
the Apostle’s renunciation of any infallible claims, shows 
what large concessions were made in the apostolical age 
to the principle of freedom, in spite of the manifold 
disorders which it introduced. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


(3.) The Arrival of Titus. 
II. 12—16. 


12 Ἐλθὼν δὲ εἰς τὴν Τρωάδα εἰς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ χριστοῦ, 
καὶ ϑύρας μοι ἀνεωγμένης ἐν κυρίω, ὃ οὐκ ἔσχηκα ἄνεσιν 


12. After the digression 
thus occasioned by the protest 
against the false insinuations 
grounded on his delay, he re- 
sumes the main subject of this 
portion of the Epistle (viz. the 
arrival of Titus with the good 
news from Corinth) which had 
filled his mind at its opening. 
It is as though he said, “ Let 
me then put aside all these 
questions about my delay, and 
let me place before you the 
scene at Troas. There, al- 
though with every facility for 

ursuing the mission which I 

d long hoped to accomplish 
in those parts, I was so dis- 
tracted by not receiving the 
expected tidings from Corinth, 
that I tore myself away from 
the disciples of Troas, and 
embarked for Macedonia.” 

τὴν Τρωάδα. The article per- 
haps indicates the region of 
“ the Troad,” rather than the 
the city. Still it must have 
been in the city that the 
Apostle stayed. It had been 
built by Antigonus, under the 
name of Antigonia Troas; was 
afterwards called by Lysima- 


chus, Alexandria Troas *; and 
was at this time a Roman 
“« colonia Juris Italici,” and re- 
garded with great favour by 
the Roman Emperors, as the 
representative, though at a con- 
siderable distance, of the an- 
cient Troy, of which, through- 
out the middle ages, and still 
by the inhabitants, it has been 
supposed to occupy the site. 
According to Acts xvi. 8. 
St. Paul had been prevented 
from staying there on his first 
visit by the vision which called 
him immediately into Mace- 
donia, and on the return from 
his present journey, in Acts 
xx. 3.—6. was received there, 
evidently with much enthusi- 
asm, and remained for more 
than a week. These indi- 
cations of the field of labour 
thus opened for him, agree with 
the expressions here used, εἰν 
τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, “with the view 
of preaching the Gospel,” and 
Jupas ἀνεῳγμένης, “ἃ great op- 
portunity offered for preach- 
ing.” See on 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 
ev κυρίῳ, “in the sphere of 
the Lord.” 


* Conybeare and Howson, vol. i. pp. 801. 302. 
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τῷ πνεύματί μου, τῷ μὴ εὑρεῖν με Τίτον τὸν aderdoy μου, 
ἀλλὰ ἀποταξάμενος αὐτοῖς ἐξηλθον cig Μακεδονίαν. 13 τῷ δὲ 


18. οὐκ ἔσχηκα ἄνεσιν τῷ 
πνεύματί μου, t.e. ““ My spirit 
drove me forwards,” as, to a 
certain extent, in the first visit 
to Troas, described in Acts xvi. 
8. when “the Spirit suffered 
. them not” to stay in Asia. 
τῷ μὴ εὑρεῖν, by reason of the 
non-arrival of Titus; Troas 
having been appointed on this 
occasion, as in Acts xx. 3., for 
the place of rendezvous. 

It is remarkable that the 
Fathers have entirely missed 
the reason of Paul’s trouble 
about the absence of Titus. 
Jerome asserts that it was be- 
cause Titus was his interpreter, 
and therefore without him the 
Apostle was unable to preach. 

ἀποτάξαμενος, “taking leave,” 
Acts. xviii. 18. 20.; Luke ix. 
61.; Mark xvi. 46. αὐτοῖς, 
ὃ, 6. “the disciples at Troas.” 
Compare his farewell parting 
with them in Acts xx. 7. 

ἐξῆλθον, “1 went forth.” 
The same phrase is used for 
the departure to Macedonia in 
Acts xvi. 10., xx. 1., appa- 
rently to mark the transit from 
Asia into Europe. 

14, This would have been 
the natural point at which to 
enlarge on the details of Titus’s 
message, which he received 
in Macedonia. But it would 
seem as if the recollection of 
the relief which it afforded 


him, was so overpowering that, 
without even mentioning it, he 
breaks out in a strain of thanks- 
giving similar to that in i. 
3.—10., but more impassioned ; 
and in the course of this, the 
whole importance of his office 
seems to burst upon him, in 
such vivid colours, that he is 
unable to withdraw, as it were, 
his gaze from the vision which 
thus opens before him, with 
one distant vista after another, 
so that the main thread of his 
subject is not resumed till vi. 
11—13., vu. 2—16., in lan- 
guage so exactly harmonizing 
with that in these verses (12. 
13.) as to leave no doubt that 
we have there the thoughts 
which have been here 80 
abruptly intercepted. 

πάντοτε, “always,” 1. e. “even 
from the deepest distress.” ἐν 
παντὶ τόπῳ, ‘in every place,” 
t. 6. “at Corinth, as well as 


-Macedonia and Troas;” his 


thoughts travelling from one 
part of his Apostolical sphere 
to another, the electric spark 
of his influence being communi- 
cated no less by his letter to 
Corinth than by his preaching 
to Macedonia and Troas. 
ϑριαμβεύειν is properly, “to 
lead captive in triumph,” as in 
Col. ii. 5., a8 in all classical 
authors*, and probably retains 
this signification here, expres- 


Φ See Wetstein ad h. I. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Jew χάρις τῷ πάντοτε ϑριαμβεύοντι ἡμᾶς ἐν τῷ χριστῷ καὶ 
τὴν ὀσμὴν τῆς γνώσεως αὐτοῦ Φανεροῦντι δὲ ἡμῶν ἐν παντὶ 
τόπῳ, ors χριστοῦ εὐωδία ἐσμὲν τῷ Sew ἐν τοῖς σωζομένοις 


sive of the complete depend- 
ence of the Apostle on God, 
and of the over-ruling of all 
the Apostle’s anxiety to good; 
he being himself the sacrifice. 
(Comp. Phil. ii. 17., ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰ 
καὶ σπένδομαι.)ὺ But the sense 
of conquest and degradation is 
lost in the more general sense 
of ‘* Making us to share His 
triumph.” And this more ge- 
neral sense is to a certain ex- 
tent borne out by the force of 
verbs in evw (like the He- 
brew Hiphil), which has been 
observed in μαθητεύειν, pro- 
perly, as in Matt. xxvii. 57., 
“to be a disciple;” but in 
Matt. xxviii. 19., xii. 52.; 
Acts xiv. 21., *to make dis- 
ciples:” and βασιλεύειν, pro- 
perly “tobe a king;” but 
in 1 Sam. viii. 22., xv. 11.; 
1 Chron. xxiii. 1.3; 2 Chron. i. 
8.; Judg. ix. 15. 61. 18. ; 
2 Sam. ii. 4., iii, 17.; Isa. vii. 
6. (L.X-X.), “ to make a king.” 
χορεύειν, properly, “ to dance ;” 
but in Eur. Herc. F. 688. 873. 
“« to make to dance.” 

The idea of the Roman tri- 
umphal procession, in the eyes 
of the then existing world the 
most glorious spectacle which 
the imagination could conceive, 
and in its general features fa- 
miliar even to those who had 


* Plutarch, Zim. Paul. c. 32. 


never witnessed it, seems to 
suggest the thought of the ἔτα- 
grant odours, whether from the 
altars smoking with incense in 
the open temples *, or from the 
sacrifices offered up on the 
arrival of the procession at the 
temple of the Capitoline Ju- 
piter.t 

15. As applied to the know- 
ledge of God revealed through 
his preaching, this thought ex- 
presses the invigorating and 
quickening effect of the new 
element of life, Christianity 
permeating the world as a 
cloud of frankincense. This 
figure he then proceeds to de- 
tail more at length in the fol- 
lowing verses. His own life, as 
representing and diffusing the 
knowledge of God, is now the 
fragrant odour rising up before 
God, as in the primitive sacri- 
fices. (Compare Gen. viii. 21., 
“The Lord smelled a sweet 
savour;” Lev.i. 9., “A sweet 
savour unto the Lord” (dcp 
εὐωδίας, LXX.)), and this 
odour is given forth, because 
of his union with Christ: it is 
not his act, but Christ’s; hence 
the emphatical position of 
χριστοῦ in the sentence. The 
two ideas of his own self-sacri- 
fice (asin Eph. v. 2.), and of 
his offering up his work to 


{ Jos. B. J. vii. 5, 6. 
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καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἀπολλυμένοις, 16 οἷς μὲν copy ἐκ ϑανάτου εἷς 9α- 
νατον, οἷς δὲ ὀσμὴ ἐκ ξωῆς" εἰς ζωήν. 


® ὀσμὴ ϑανάτου... ὀσμὴ ζωῆς. 


God (as in Phil. iv. 18. ; Rom. 
xv. 16.), are blended together. 
Compare Col. ii. 15. 

16. The metaphor of the 
odour suggests the double ef- 
fect which his preaching might 
have, according to the Rab- 
binical image, so frequent as 
to be almost proverbial, by 
which human life and action, 
and especially the Law, is 
spoken of under the figure of a 
scent, either deadly or salu- 
brious. (See Wetstein and 
Schéttgen, ad h. 1) 

It may be observed that 
this passage is the origin of 
the metaphor, once so frequent 
in the religious language of 
Christendom, as in popular be- 
lief to have been even re-con- 


verted into a fact, of * the 
odour of sanctity,” applied in 
large portions both of the East- 
ern and the Western Church, 
to the beneficent influence of 
a holy life, followed by a holy 
death. 
For the present tense of 
ἀπολλυμέόνοι and σωζομένοις, 
see 1 Cor. i. 18. The repeti- 
tion of the phrases, ἐκ Javdrov 
sis ϑάνατον---ἐκ ζωῆς sis ζωήν, 
is in the Apostle’s manner. 
Comp. Rom. 1. 17., ἐκ πίστεως 
eis πίστιν: 2 Cor. iv. 17., 
καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν sis ὑπερβολήν. 
They are, in fact, Hebrew su- 
perlatives which are expressed 
y repeating the emphatic word 
twice. 
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PARAPHRASE I. 12—16.— “ 7 came to Troas, and had a 
great field open before me. But I was 80 anxious for 
news from you, that not finding Titus there, I passed 
over the 4igean, and came to Europe. There, thanks 
be to God, I heard the tidings that out of my feeble 
efforts God had brought the spectacle ef a glorious 
triumph, and that the incense of the triumphal sacrifice 
in my life and teaching had penetrated far and wide. 
Alas! that there should be a darker side; for to some 
tt is not the scent of life and health, but of poison and 
death.” 


In these few abrupt words we have a glimpse of the 
outward scene which witnessed events and feelings on 
which the whole of this Epistle is founded. It is but a 
glimpse, closed almost as soon as revealed. We cannot 
dwell, as else we should wish, on the striking thought of 
the Apostle standing day by day on the wooded shores 
of that classic region, under the heights of Ida, vainly 
expecting the white sail of the ship which was to bring 
back his friend from Corinth. We cannot allow our- 
selves to thread with him the maze of the lofty islands 
of Lemnos, and Tenedos, and Samothrace, as he sought 
once more the great continent to which, from that 
same city of Troas, he had five years before been in- 
vited by the vision of the Macedonian stranger. The 
more striking are these associations to us, the more 
conclusive is the proof which the absence of any such 
allusions in this Epistle furnishes, of their slight effect 
on the mind of the Apostle. Even the description of 
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the actual meeting with Titus, so full of dramatic in- 
terest, is dissolved in the burst of thankfulness which 
expresses itself in imagery not borrowed from the neigh- 
bouring localities, but from the gorgeous spectacles in 
the Imperial City as yet unseen and remote. 

But perhaps the most remarkable feature of the pas- 
sage is the sudden transition from the bright to the 
dark side of the picture, from the thought of the bene- 
fits to the thought of the evil effects of his teaching. 
Probably here, as elsewhere in this Epistle, his conscious- 
ness of the sympathy between himself and the Corinthian 
Church is checked by the recollection of his opponents. 
which immediately afterwards comes openly to view. 
and interrupts by a long digression the joyous strain 
on which he had just entered. But this feeling of the 
double aspect of Christianity, of its failures side by side 
with its successes, of its judgments and responsibilities 
side by side with its blessings and privileges, is charac- 
teristic, not only of this juncture of the Apostle’s life, 
nor of his writings only, but of all parts of the New 
Testament. ‘The falling and rising again of many 
in Israel,” “a sword” and “a fire upon earth,” “ the 
Son of man finding no faith when he comes,” are amongst 
the many instances in which, as here, a shade of pensive 
and melancholy foreboding goes along with the most 
triumphant exultation; most unlike the unqualified 
confidence and security of the partial and one-sided 
views of Religion, which, within or without the pale of 
Christianity, have from time to time appeared, —most 
like the mingled fortunes of good and evil which have 
been the actual condition of Christendom, as recorded 
in history. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


(II.) DIGRESSION ON THE APOSTOLICAL MISSION. 
IL 16—VI. 10. 


(1.) The Plainness and Clearness of the Apostolical Service. 
IL 16—IV. 6. 


16 καὶ πρὸς ταῦτα τίς ἱκανὸς ; 17οὐ yap ἐσμεν ὡς οἱ πολλοὶ 


_ A double train of thought 
here comes across him, and, as 
it were, chokes his further ut- 
terance. First, there is the 
consciousness roused within 
him, by his own impassioned 
expressions, of the greatness 
and responsibility of his mis- 
sion. This vents itself in the 
question “ And who is suffi- 
cient for these things?” (xal 
πρὸς ταῦτα tis ixavds;) The 
abruptness of the connexion 
is shown by the abruptness of 
the construction. (Fora similar 
use of καὶ, compare ii. 2., καὶ 
τίς ὃ εὐφραίνων ;) * These 
things” (ταῦτα) relate to the 
responsibilities just described. 
But, secondly, this sense’of 
the greatness of his mission, 
and of his own inadequacy 
to fulfil it, is blended with the 
thought (latent in the pre- 
vious verses) of the calumnious 
‘insinuations and evil designs 
of his opponents, so as to call 
out the feeling that, though he 
was not worthy, much less 
were they; that though he 
was not worthy, he still was 
free from the charges of dis- 
honesty and meanness which 
they brought against him; 
that though he was not worthv 


in himself, yet he was worthy 
by the help of God, who 
had, raised him to a level 
with the office to which he 
had been called. The conflu- 
ence of these three contrasts 
is protracted from ii. 17. to iv. 
6., and thus the direct an- 
swer which might have been 
expected to -the question in 
11. 16.,—(“ In his own strength 
no one is sufficient,”) is in fact 
exchanged for the suppressed 
answer “[I am_ sufficient], 
for I stand on a_ ground 
quite different from that of 
my opponents, or from that 
which they ascribe to me.” 
But still the direct answer is 
given by implication, in iii. 5. 
6., where he explains in what 
sense he was, and was not, 
“ gufficient; ” and the whole 
course of the argument, show- 
ing how, in spite of all weak- 
nesses and difficulties, he was 
enabled to accomplish the vast 
work set before him, is re- 
sumed in iv. 1. for a moment, 
and then at still greater length 
in iv. 7.—16. That the argu- 
ment is continuous from ii. 
16., through ὁ. iii., is evident 
from the recurrence of (xavés 
in iii. 5. 6, 
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καπηλεύοντες τὸν λόγον TOU “Θεοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ αἷς ἐξ εἰλικρινείας, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐκ ϑεοῦ κατέναντι Θεοῦ" ἐν χριστῷ λαλοῦμεν. 


® κατενώπιον τοῦ δεοῦ, 


17. οὗ πολλοί. (A. Β. Ο. K. 
or as it is still more strongly, 
and therefore, perhaps, more 
correctly given in D. E. F. G. 
I. οἱ λοιποί.) “The mass” (not 
of mankind in general, or of 
the Church, but) of teachers, 
of those who claim to discharge 
the functions of which he has 
justbeen speaking. It is a re- 
markable expression, as show- 
ing the isolation of the Apostle. 
“‘ Athanasius contra Mundum.” 

καπηλεύοντε. This, like 
ϑριαμβεύω in ii. 14., is a neu- 
ter verb in evw, having an ac- 
tive sense. καπηλεύω is “ to 
be a retail dealer ;” but when 
joined with an accusative, ‘to 
make a trade of;” and as the 
original word signifies a low 
and petty merchandise, so 
when used actively, it usually 
has a bad sense, either of 
‘‘ making an interested use,” 
or (from the practice of adul- 
terating wine by petty trades- 
men of “corrupting.” For its 
use in both these sensesin classi- 
cal authors, as well as for the 
frequent allusions to the adul- 
teration of wine by the κάπη- 
λοι, see the quotations in Wet- 
stein. Inthe New Testament, 
it 18 never used, except in 
this place. As applied to “ the 
word of God” (2. e. the teach- 
ing of a knowledge of God, as 
in verse 14.), it may either be 
“to corrupt,” or “ falsify,” and 
*“to make a dishonest gain of 


it,” probably both. For the 
first of these two uses comp. 
iv. 2. of this Epistle: μὴ περι- 
πατοῦντες ἐν πανουργίᾳ, μηδὲ 
δολοῦντες τὸν λόγον τοῦ Jeod ; 
and for the second, Ignat. ad 
Magn. : χριστέμποροι, τὸν λό- 
γον καπηλεύοντες καὶ τὸν "In- 
σοῦν πωλοῦντες. For the ge- 
neral sense comp. 1 Thess. ii. 
3—5.: “Our exhortation was 
not of deceit, nor of uncleanness, 
nor in guile . . . neither at any 
time used we flattering words, 

-... nor ἃ cloke of covet- 
ousness” (ἐν προφάσει πλεονε- 
ξία9). The particular allusion 
is probably to the charge 
brought against him of endea- 
vouring to extort money from 
them through Titus or other- 
wise (see xii. 15. 17.), and he 
retorts the charge upon those 
who were themselves justly 
liable to it from their own sel- 
0 (see xi. 12., 13.— 
20. ). 

ὡς ἐξ εἰλικρινείας, 2. e. “ We 
speak as one who was perfect] 
sincere would speak,” like “ οἵα 
av” in classical Greek. For 
the word see oni. 12. 

ἐκ ϑεοῦ, “as one who was 
sent by God,” which he enlarges 
into the expression which fol- 
lows, “ As actually in the pre- 
sence of God.” ἐν χριστῷ to 
be taken with λαλοῦμεν, “in 
communion with Christ.” Both 
these expressions Occur again 
in avery similar context, x11. 19. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


πι. 2’Apyopeba πάλιν ἑαυτοὺς συνιστᾶν ; ἢ μὴ" χρήξομεν 
ὡς [πέρ] τινες συστατικῶν ἐπιστολῶν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἢ ἐξ ὑμῶν": 


8. συνιστάγειν;. .. εἶ μή. 


III. 1. The protestation of 
his sincerity in connexion with 
the greatness of his mission, 
suggests to hima charge which 
his opponents brought against 
him, and to which he refers 
also in iv. 2., v. 12., x. 12., 
viz., that he had no commen- 
datory letters (émructodds συ- 
oratixas) from the Apostles or 
from other Churches, as they 
had; and that he, therefore, was 
wont to commend himself by 
self-exaltation. We have in- 
stances of euch letters expressly 
recorded in Acts, xv. 25. &c., 
and in xviii, 27., where Apollos 
is described as having come to 
this very Church of Corinth, 
with letters from Aquila and 
Priscilla, requesting the bre- 
thren to receive him; another 
Instance is the commendation 
of Titus and his companion 
in this very Epistle (vii. 17. 
—19.); and it is well known, 
that in later times letters 
having the same designation 
(Epistoles commendatoriz), 
were granted by bishops to 
clergy travelling through other 
dioceses. If the opponents in 
question were Judaizers, it is 
probable that the letters on 
which they founded their 
claim to reception, were from 
the Church or Apostles of 
Jerusalem, like those ““ who 
come from James” (τινες 
ἀπὸ ᾿Ιακώβου), in Gal. 11. 12. 
And it would appear that 


" Ss... ἐξ ὑμῶν, add συστατικῶν. 


as one of the objections to 
the Apostleship of St. Paul 
was the fact that he pro- 
duced nothing of the kind, but 
came on his own authority 
—‘not of man, neither by 
man; not conferring with 
fiesh and blood; neither re- 
ceiving the Gospel of man, 
neither being taught it;” 
but by the immediate “ re- 
velation of Jesus Christ” to 
himself personally (Gal. i. 12. 
16.). In like manner, the 
Clementine Homilies (xi. 35.) 
represent St. Peter as warning 
his audience against “any 
Apostle, prophet, or teacher, 
who does not first compare his 
preaching with James, and 
come with witnesses, lest the 
wickedness which tempted 
Christ, afterwards having fal- 
len like lightning from heaven 
should send a herald against 
them, and suborn one who is to 
sow error (πλάνην) as it sub- 
orned Simon Magus preaching 
in the name of the Lord 
under pretence of the truth.” 
It would also seem from the 
expressions here used, that he 
was accused of making up for 
this defect of external authority 
by eulogies upon himeelf and 
by dishonest shifts. Hence, 
the frequent emphasis on 
‘“‘ commending ourselves” (ἑαυ- 
τοῦς συνιστᾶν), ili. 1., iv. 
2—-5., x. 12., and hence the 
connexion of this apparently 
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24) ἐπιστολὴ ἡμῶν ὑμεῖς ἐστέ, ἐγγεγραμμένη ἐν ταῖς xap- 
δίαις ἡμῶν, γινωσκομένη καὶ ἀναγινωσκομένη ὑπὸ πάντων 


irrelevant topic with the asse- 
verations of his openness and 
sincerity, ii, 17., ui 12., 
iv. 2. 

1. ᾿Αρχόμεθα πάλιν, Ks τ. Ne 
It is as if he was checked in 
his onward flow of self-defence, 
by the expected taunt of his 
adversaries: ‘* Here at the 
very opening of his Epistle 
begins the old story of his self- 
commendation.” The expres- 
sion πάλιν, “again,” “a second 
time,” if it has more than a 
general allusion to his former 
conduct, must refer to such 

esin the First Epistle as 

mx. 15. 21. συνιστάνειν in 
A.C. 5. E. 1. K. συνιστᾶν 
in B. D'. If ἢ μὴ (adopted 
by Lachmann from C. D. E. F. 
ἃ and all the Versions) be 
the right reading, the construc- 
tion ia clear, —‘“‘ or are we in 
want of commendatory epi- 
stles,” &c. (μὴ = num). But 
this seems so likely to be a 
correction (εἰ and ἢ having in 
the later Greek pronunciation 
the same sound) of the more 
difficult, but nearly equally sup- 
ported reading of εἰ μὴ (in A. 
. 8 sil. J. K.), that i¢ can 
hardly be adopted instead of 
it. If, therefore, we take εἰ 
μὴ χρήξομεν as the true reading 
it is either: (1.) “‘ (No, we do not 
commend ourselves| unless we 
are in want of commendatory 
epistles,” the clause being the 
reason for a suppressed answer 


to the question, “ Do we com- 
mend ourselves?” as ii, 17. 19 
the reason for the similarly sup- 
pressed question in 11. 16.; or 
(2.) an irregular use of the for- 
mula εἰ μή, like that in 1 Cor. vii. 
17., xv. 2. ; Gal. i, 7., 80 that 
the sense would be here, “ Do 
we commend ourselves ? which 
would be the case if we were de- 
siring commendatory letters.” 
as in Gal. i. 7. (according to 
one mode of interpretation), 
‘* which is not another Gospel, 
as would be the case if those 
who trouble me were great in’ 
authority:” the μὴ in each 
case being accounted for by 
the implied negative which 
runs through the whole sen- 
tence. 

ἐξ ὑμῶν, “from you to other 
Churches.” For the power 
claimed over other Christians 
by the Church of Corinth see 
1 Cor. xiv. 36.: ‘Did the 
word of God go out from you, 
or was it to you alone that it 
came ?” 

2. Whatever be the precise 
sense of these words their 
general sense is clear: “TI 
want no letters of commen- 
dations; you, my converts, 
are my real letter.” This 
metaphor of the letter he gives 
twice over, in two different 
forms. First, he conceives of 
them as written on his heart, 
according to the image familiar 
in all languages, by which that 
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ἀνθρώπων, ὃ Φανερούμενοι ὅτι ἐστὲ ἐπιστολὴ χριστοῦ διακο- 
νηθεῖσα Sb ἡμῶν, ἐγγεγραμμένη οὐ μέλανι ἀλλὰ πνεύματι 


which is most dear and che- 
rished is supposed to be written 
on the heart. ‘“ When I die, 
Calais will be found written on 
my heart,” was the well known 
expression of the expiring 
queen of England. And the 
same thought, although not in 
connexion with the notion of 
a letter, runs through this 
Epistle. vi. 11.: ‘ Our heart 
is enlarged, ye are not straight- 
ened in us.” vii. 8.: “1 
have said before that ye are 
in our hearts.” So Philipp. 
1, 7.: “1 have you in my 
heart.” 

But, secondly, on this image, 
the almost unconscious expres- 
sion of his intimate sympathy 
with them, he bases his represen- 
tation of the manner in which 
they were to him instead of a 
commendatory letter ; and inso 
doing imperceptibly passes to 
the more obvious metaphor, in 
which he conceives the letter 
to be written on their hearts 
by Christ, so that they should 
be by their lives a commen- 
dation of him to themselves 
and others, as proving that he 
was indeed a messenger from 
Christ. The whole passage 
will then run thus: ‘The 
letter of commendation which 
I have to give is no other than 
yourselves, a letter written 
on my heart, bound up with 
my inmost affections; but a 
letter, also, plain and open to 


all the world, with no secret 
meaning or double dealing” 
(alluding to the charge, already 
noticed in i. 19.) “known as 
widely as your faith and love 
is known; a letter, therefore, 
which commends me with far 
greater authority than any 
outward testimonials, for it is 
a letter written not by man 
but by Christ, not with perish- 
able, but imperishable mate- 
rials.” For the play on the 
words γινωσκομένη and ἀναγι- 
vooxouéyn (as in English we 
might say ‘ read and re-read”) 
compare ἀναγινώσκει and ἐπι- 
γινώσκετε in i. 13. The ima- 
gery of the latter part is sup- 
plied from the ancient mode of 
writing; but it would seem as 
if here also the metaphor was 
distorted; a Gentile notion, as 
often in St. Paul, being blended 
with a recollection from the 
Jewish Scriptures (as 6. g. in 
11, 14. 16.} The usual wrifing 
materials for letters at this 
time were, as is implied in 
2 John 12., papyrus and ink, 
to which accordingly the al- 
lusion is made in the words ov 
μέλανι. Compare the Rab- 
binical proverb, ‘‘ A boy learn- 
ing is like ink on new parch- 
ment; an old man learning is 
like ink on old parchment.” 
(Schéttgen, ad ἢ. 1.) But 
the expression “ by the Spirit 
of the living God,” seems to 
have awakened the thought of 
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ϑεοῦ ζῶντος, οὐκ ἐν πλαξὶν λιθίναις ἀλλ᾽ ἐν πλαξὶν καρδίαις" 


4 καρδίας. 


“the finger of God” which 
wrote: thie Ten Command- 
ments on two tables in the 
wilderness, and hence appa- 
rently the mixture of the 
two incongruous images of 
ink (which would not apply 
to paper) and tables of stone 
(which, strictly speaking, were 
not employed for epistles at 
all). For the natural associa- 
tion of the two expressions 
“Spirit” and “finger” of God, 
compare Matt. xii. 28. “If I 
by the Spirit of God,” with 
Luke, xi. 20. “If I with the 
Jinger of God cast out devils.” 
διακονηθεῖσα ih’ ἡμῶν may be 


either : (2 “« You are a letter 
dictated by Christ through me 


as an amanvensis,” still keep- 
ing up the figure in verse 2. 
of the Corinthians themselves 
being the Epistle; or(2.) “ You 
have in your hearts a letter of 
Christ (i. 6. His commands) 
brought to you by me,” 
passing on to the effects of 
their conversion as described 
in verse 3. In such a rapid 
transition it is impossible to 
decide accurately between the 
two. For the great stress laid 
on the fruits of his preaching 
as the proof of its apostolica 
authority, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2, 
3.: ‘The seal of mine apo- 
stleship are ye in the Lord. 
Mine answer to them that ex- 
amine me is this.” 


The contrast of the law of 
E 


the living Spirit in the human 
heart, and of the letter of the 
Law on stone, is suggested by 
the often quoted ein Jer. 
xxxi. 33. to which he himself 
refers in vi. 17. 18. Possibly 
the metaphor of “the tables 
of the heart” may have been 
derived from the recollection 
of the phrase in Prov. iii, 3., 
vil. 3. (though not in LXX.), 
and the contrast of the heart 
of stone and the heart of flesh, 
in Ezek. xi. 19., xxxvi. 26, 
πλαξὶν καρδίαις λιθίναις. “Τὰ- 
bles which are hearts of flesh.” 
καρδίας, in the Received Text, 
has no MS. authority, and is 
evidently a correction. 

In the preceding image of 
“the Epistle,” two ideas 
are brought out: one, of the 
spiritual, as distinct from 
any outward character of the 
testimony it afforded to the 
Apostle; the other, of its 
Openness and simplicity, as 
opposed to concealment and 
obscurity. Each of these in 
turn suggests a further com- 
parison of the mode, with the 
subject, of his teaching, ana- 
logous to the transition in 
i, 18.—20., from the assertion 
of his personal firmness and 
decision to the firmness and 
immutability of Christ. Ineach 
case he starts with aresumption 
of the argument as it was left 
in iit. 17., ** Who is sufficient 


to sustain the Apostolical re- 
4 
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σαρκίναις. “πεποίθησιν δὲ τοιαύτην ἔχομεν διὰ τοῦ χριστοῦ 
πρὸς τὸν ϑεόν. ὅ οὐχ ὅτι ἱκανοί ἐσμεν λογίξεσθαί" τι ἀφ᾽ ἑαυ- 


® λογίσασθαι. 
nsibilities? | Assisted by to see what enemy he is me- 
the consciousness of your sup- nacing; much more in the 
rt and sympathy, 1 feel that Apostolical Epistles, where 


am.” ‘This is the feeling 
expressed in πεποίθησιν δὲ τοὺ- 
αὐτην ἔχομεν (“ such is our 
confidence ”) in verse 4., and 
again in ἔχοντε τοιαύτην 
ἐλπίδα (“ having such a hope”) 
in verse 12. But in each case 
this personal feeling is ab- 
sorbed into the general con- 
templation of the nature of 
his service, in the first in- 
stance, into the consideration 
of the glory and life of the 
Gospel as opposed to the dim- 
ness and death of the Law; 
in the second, into the con- 
sideration of the openness and 
freedom of the Gospel, as op- 
posed to the obscurity and mys- 
‘tery of the Law. It will thus 
be observed that, in this sec- 
tion, not only is the general cha- 
racter of Christianity deline- 
ated in reference to an inciden- 
tal and personal circumstance, 
but this delineation is set forth 
in an express contrast to the 
Law, and thus for the first 
time a polemical element is 
introduced into this Epistle, 
almost, if not altogether, un- 
known to the First ; but found 
in the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians. Even in 
ordinary writings, when the 
author throws himeelf into a 
hostile attitude, we look round 


almost every truth is elicited 
by some directly practical ob- 
ject. The concluding portion 
of the Epistle reveals to us, the 
connexion of ideasin the present 
case. The same insinuations 
which are indirectly glanced 
at here, in il. 17., iii. 1. 2., are 
in x. 1—18., xi. 5—15., openly 
attacked, and the party from 
whom they proceeded, are ex- 
pressly declared to belong to 
the Jewish Christians, xi. 22. 
If.this be so, if in the interval 
between the First and Second 
Epistles the Judaizing party 
had grown to such a height 
of power as to assail the 
Apostle in the stronghold of 
his influence, it is not sur- 
prising that their image should 

e constantly before him, and 
that, in repelling their charges, 
his sense of the greatness of 
his mission should be enhanced 
by a consciousness of its supe- 
riority to the ancient and de- 
caying system to which they 
were still enslaved. 

τοιαύτην. ἵ, 6., “5 Such as is 
inspired by your testimony, 
and such as I have expressed 
in i, 16. 17.” 

διὰ τοῦ χριστοῦ, t. e. * My 
confidence is entirely through 
Christ ;” a correction of any 
assertion of his own inde- 
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τῶν ws ἐξ αὐτῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ ἱκανότης ἡμῶν ἐκ τοῦ ϑεοῦ, "ὃς 
καὶ ἱκάνωσεν ἡμᾶς διακόνους καινῆς διαθήκης, οὐ γράμματος 


pendent power, more fully 
carried out in the following 
verses. 

arpos τὸν ϑεόν, “ A confidence 
which will stand the test of 
God’s trial,” as in Rom. iv. 2., 
y. 1. 

5. οὐχ ὅτε ἱκανοί ἐσμεν. The 
connexion is through the im- 
plied meaning of πεποίθησιν, 
ἃ. 6., * confidence that I have 
the sufficiency spoken of in 
li. 16.;” and the repetition of 
the word here proves the iden- 
tity of this train of thought 
with that on which he then 
entered. ‘* Not that my suffi- 
ciency of which I am confident, 
is my own,” &c. 

ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν, in B.C., is be- 
Sore ixavol: in D.E.F.G. Vulg. 
It. Patr. Lat. after λογίζεσθαί 
The 

οὐχ ὅτι, the usual phrase for 
οὐκ ἐρῶ ὅτι, a8 in 1. 24. 
| λογίζεσθαέ τι, To judge or 
conclude anything out of our 
own sufficiency.” Such is the 
meaning of λογιζέσθω in the 
somewhat parallel passages of 
x. 7. (where it occurs with ἀφ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῦ), and xii. 6.; and for 
the general sense comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 1.—4. (where the word also 
occurs), expressive of the same 
union of humility and confi- 
dence; “ Yet am I not hereby 
justified.” 

ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν, * from our own 
resources.” ws ἐξ ἑαυτῶν, © with 
the confidence that it is from 
our own hearts; ” opposed to 


ἐκ τοῦ, ϑεοῦ, and also for the 
of accumulating phrases, 
ot ii. 17. ep 
6. ὃς xal,= qui idem, “the 
same God who” (with refe- 
rence to ἱκανοί immediately 
preceding) ‘ made us suffi- 
cient to be ” διακόνου», asin the 
common Greek phrase παιδεύ- 
εἰν σόφον (‘to educate so as 
to make wise”), τύπτειν νέκρον 
(“to strike soas to kill”). The 
word διάκονος, servant,” or 
“instrument,” refers back to 
διακονηθεῖσα in verse 3. 
καινῆς διαθήκης, “ not of an 
old and worn-out covenant; but 
of a new covenant, instinct 
with youthfulness and energy ;” 
and then the mention of this 
newness leads him back to the 
image of the living Epistle of 
the Corinthian Church, and 
the dead letter of the Mosaic 
Law, as set forth in verse 3. 
--““ Of a new covenant, which 
consists not in a writing like 
the Law, which could do 
nothing but pronounce the 
sentence of death on those 
who destroyed it; but in a 
Spirit which, according to the 
very nature of spirit, which 
is the principle of animation, 
breathes life and vigour into 
the soul.” For the words 
“new covenant” (καινὴ δια- 
θήκη), see 1 Cor. xi. 25., “ My 
blood of the new covenant; ” 
from which expression of our 
Lord they are probably de- 
rived. Observe the omission 
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ἀλλὰ πνεύματος" τὸ γὰρ γράμμα ἀποκταΐνει, τὸ δὲ πνεῦμα 


ξωοποιεῖ. 


Tet δὲ ἡ διακονία τοῦ ϑανάτου ἐν γράμματι" ἐντε- 


.- © ἐν γράμμασιν. 


of the article before ὃ 
γρἄμματος, πνεύματος. 

The connexion of the ideas 
of * life” and “ spirit,” as 
expressed in the words ζωο- 
“ποιεῖ and πνεῦμα is obvious, 
and is to be found in John, vi. 

« The words that I speak 

they are spirit and life.” 

1 Cor. xv. 45.: A quickening 
( ζωσποιοῦν) spirit.” Rom. viil. 
‘‘ He shall quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Sprit.” 
Gal. vi. 8.: ‘* He that soweth 
to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life.” But the connexion 
between the ideas of ““ death” 
and the “letter” is less clear. 
In most of the previous pas- 
sages just quoted, the “Spirit ” 
is opposed, not to “ the letter,” 
but to “ the flesh; ” and though 
we now frequently contrast 
“the letter” and the “spirit,” 
yet it is this very passage which 
made that contrast fami- 
liar to us. The difficulty of 
the connexion is proved by the 
forced interpretations which 
have been given, and which 
are worth preserving as his- 
torical illustrations of the cha- 
racter of their authors. Chry- 
sostom, and most of the Greek 
Fathers, take the words, “ the 
letter killeth,” to refer to the 
capital punishments inflicted 
by the Law. Origen makes the 
contrast consist in the useless- 
ness of the grammatical and 
historical sense of Scripture, 


compared with the use of the 
allegorical sense. 

In the first place, it is 
clear that by γράμμα, “ the 
letter,” is meant the 8 
books of the Old Testament. 
That this was 2 common phrase 
for them, at the time of the 
Christian era, is evident not only 
from the cognate word, γράφη, 
“the Scripture” (which occurs 
passim in the N. Test.), and 
the derived word ypapupdrevs 
( scribe” or * interpreter of 
the sacred books”), but from 
this use, though less frequently, 
of the word γράμμα itself. “Ye 
believe not the writings Sohn 
γράμμασι) of Moses,” John 
v. 47. « the sacred writings 
(τὰ ἵερα γράμματα (2 Tim, ἡ iii. 
15.; Joseph. Ant. x. 10. 4.) 
How these expressions came 
to be so applied is not so 
clear. Although all three 
occur in the L » they are 
never used for the sacred 
books. Probably, the nomen- 
clature arose from the fact, 
that to the Jews the Old Tes- 
tament stood in the relation 
of “literature” generally, and 
hence was called by the name 
which the Greeks "applied to 
their own literature. (Com- 

the use of τὰ γράμματα 
in this general sense, John, 
vil. 15.; Acts, xxvi. 24.) 
And the expression would 
be still further fixed by the 
increasing attention of the 
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τυπωμένη λίθοις ἐγενήθη ἐν δόξη, ὥστε μὴ δύνασθαι ἀτενίσαι 
τοὺς υἱοὺς Ἰσραὴλ εἰς τὸ πρόσωπον Μωυσέως διὰ τὴν δόξαν 


Jews to the actual writing of 
the words or syllables of 
the sacred books as distin- 
guished from their contents. 
It is this tendency of the 
Jewish people which justi- 
fied the Apostle in bringing 
out prominently to the sur- 
face of the word,: the mean- 
ing which thus lay latent, 
within it; and hence the use 
of it (wherever it occurs 
in the singular number), 
not simply for the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but(in a bad sense) 
for the mere outward book or 


ordinance, as contrasted with 


the living power of the Gospel. 
*¢ Circumcision in spirit and 
not in letter” (Rom. ii. 27.— 
29.). ** The oldness of the letter 


and newness of the spirit” 


(Rom. vii. 6.). 

Having so used the word, 
he transfers to it the same 
qualities as he ascribes to the 
Law. Of these one of the 
most remarkable is the intro- 
duction of death into the 
world through sin, without 
the power of alleviating or 
averting it. See Rom. v. 12.; 
vil. 9.3 vil. 2. 3.3; 1 Cor. 
xv. 56.; Gal. ui 10. 21. 
And so here the reflection 
that the testimony borne to his 
authority in the Corinthian 
Church, was in many cases a 
Living witness, suggests strong- 
ly the contrast of the dreary 
death-like atmosphere which 


surrounded the old graven 
characters on which his oppo- 
nents rested their claims. 

The thought of the tableg 
of stone now carries the Apo- 
stle more fully into the Mosaic 
account of their descent from 
Sinai; and from thé glory 
which (as described in Exod. 
xxxiv.) then environed them, 
he argues that his mission must 
be more glorious still. All the 
words — τοῦ ϑανάτου, ἐν γράμ-- 
ματι, ἐντετυπωμένη, ἐν λίθοι ---- 
are meant to express the in- 
feriority of the Mosaic cove- 
nant, ‘bringing not life but 
death, carved mechanically, in 
precise characters, on hard 
stones.” With the same view, 
τὴν καταργουμένην is added 
at the end of the sentence, 
to leave this as the final and 
emphatic expression. For the 
point in the Mosaic narrative 
to which it alludes see on verse 
14. 

7. The Received Text with 
A. C. 55, E. J. K. and 
almost all the Versions, read. 
ἐν γράμμασιν. Lachmann, with 
B. DF. G., ἐν γράμματι. 
There is hardly any difference 
in the sense, and each is well 
supported. The first would 
refer to the actual letters; 
the second, to the general fact 
of the writing. 

ἐγενήθη, “came into cx- 
istence.” 
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τοῦ προσώπου αὐτοῦ τὴν καταργουμένην, ὅ πῶς οὐχὶ μᾶλλον 
ἡ διακονία τοῦ πνεύματος ἔσται ἐν δόξη ; 5 εἰ γὰρ τῇ διακονίᾳ 
τῆς κατακρίσεως δόξα, πολλῷ μᾶλλον περισσεύει ἡ διακονία 
τῆς δικαιοσύνης δόξη." [9 καὶ γὰρ οὐ δεδόξασται" τὸ δεδοξα- 
σμένον ἐν τούτω τῷ μέρει, εἵνεκεν τῆς ὑπερδαλλούσης δόξης. 
Ἢ εἰ γὰρ τὸ καταργούμενον διὰ δόξης, πολλῶ μᾶλλον τὸ 


μένον ἐν δόξη. 
© ἐν δόξῃ 


9. Tis κατακρίσεως and τῆν 
δικαιοσύνην are here opposed, 
as Javarov and πνεύματος in 
verses 7. 8. It is the earliest 
use in the Apostle’s writings, 
of δικαιοσύνη in the mixed 
sense of ‘‘ holiness” and “ ac- 
quittal” unless 1 Cor. 1, 30. 
be so regarded. δόξῃ, Lachm. 
A. B. C.; ἐν δοξῇ Received 
Text, Ὁ. E. F. 6. J. K. 

10. This strange use of the 
perfect δεδόξασται and δεδο- 

μένον, is from Exod. xxxiv. 
29. 35. (L.XX.) 

ἐν τούτῳ τῷ μέρει, “in this 
instance of Moses.” Compare 
ix. 3. The neuter gender gives 
the whole sentence the turn of 
a general abstract proposition. 
“In this particular instance, 
was fulfilled the general rule 
that a greater glory throws a 
lesser glory into the shade.” 

11. τὸ καταργούμενον is con- 
tinued in thought from τὴν 
καταργουμένην, in verse 7. 

διὰ Sons, “inastateofglory.” 
There is no difference of sense 
between this and ἐν δόξῃ, being 
merely one of the variations of 

repositions frequent with St. 
aul. So ἐκ and διὰ, Rom. 
111.30. διὰ and ἐν, Rom. v. 10. 


12 ἔχοντες οὖν τοιαύτην ἐλπίδα πολλῇ παρ- 


» ουδὲ δεδόξασται. 


12. He now once more re- 
sumes the subject of his direct 
intercourse with the Corin- 
thians. ‘* Having such a hope” 
(ἔχοντες οὖν τοιαύτην ἐλπίδα), 
is the repetition of the words 
in verse 4.: “ We have such 
confidence ” (πεποίθησιν δὲ τοι- 
αὐτὴν ἔχομεν). But by the 
intervening vision of the glory, 
present and future, of his work, 
what there was “ confidence,” 
is here filled out into “ hope.” 

πολλῇ παῤῥησΐᾳ χρώμεθα, 
“‘ we speak openly, and plainly, 
and confidently,” in oppo- 
sition to the insincerity with 
which he was charged by his 
opponents, and with which 
they are charged by him, ii. 
17. As before in 5—11. the 
life and spirituality, so here 
the openness of the Apostle- 
ship is contrasted with the 
darkness of the Law. The 
imagery of Moses descending 
from the Mount is still con- 
tinued; but, whereas the pre- 
vious contrast was between 
the tables of stone and the 
living words of the Spirit, so 
here it is between the veil of 
Moses, and the unveiled face 
of the Apostle. 
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ῥησίᾳ χρώμεθα, 1 καὶ ov καθάπερ Μωυσῆς ἐτίθει κάλυμμα 
ἐπὶ τὸ πρόσωπον αὐτοῦ" πρὸς TO μὴ ἀτενίσαι τοὺς υἱοὺς σ- 


® ἑαντοῦ. 


The whole transaction in 
Exod. xxxiv. 33. 34., is alle- 
gorized. There is, first, the 
simple contrast of the openness 
of the Apostle with the veil of 
Moses. From this he passes 
to the ideas represented; and 
thus instend of the reason 
given in Exod. xxxiv. 30. for 
the wearing of the veil, viz., 
because the people were afraid 
of the glory on his face, there 
is substituted a reason which 
belongs, not to the literal 
story, but to that which the 
story is conceived to represent, 
viz., the concealment of the 
true end of the Mosaic Law, 
foretold in the glory which lay 
on his countenance, behind the 
tables of the Law which he 
carried in his hands. From 
this explanation of the glory, 
he naturally proceeds to ex- 
plain the other parts of the 
story in a similar manner. By 
a process of thought, similar to 
that by which in iii. 2. 3. he 
had identified himself with 
the Corinthians, and_repre- 
sented the Epistle of Christ as 
written indifferently on his 
heart or on theirs, so here he 
identifies Moses with the Jew- 
ish people, and transfers the 
veil from the face of Moses to 
their hearts; as though the 
veil in the original narrative 
had not only prevented the 
people from secing the face of 

oses, but had prevented 


Moses, with the people, from 
receiving the full vision of 
the glory of God, so long as 
the veil was upon him. This 
is the general sense ; for which, 
as constructed on the same 
principles of resolving the his- 
torical into the spiritual mean- 
ing, we may compare Gal. iv. 
25.; 1 Corn x. 2.—4.; in 
each of which cases it is intro- 
duced by a reference, direct 
or indirect, to the especially 
Jewislf portion of the Chris- 
tians whom he addresses. In 
this passage, however, as well 
as in Gal. iv. 21. 31., it is to 
be observed how completely 
he regards the Jewish people 
of his own time as separate 
from himself and from Chris- 
tians. 

13. καὶ ov, i. 6. τίθεμεν κά- 
λυμμα ἐπὶ τὸ πρόσωπον ἡμῶν. 

πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἀτενίσαι; K. τ. r. 
As before in verse 10. so here 
the Apostle is following the 
LXX. version of Exod. xxxiv. 
33. 35. The most natural 
view of the passage is that 
which represents the veil as 
worn by Moses during his 
speech to the people, in order 
to hide the glory of his coun- 
tenance, as in the English 
version by inserting the word 
‘“ till” before the sentence in 
verse 33., or as in other versions 
by understanding 17} in a 
pluperfect sense “he had put 
the veil.” 
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ραὴλ εἰς τὸ τέλος τοῦ καταργουμένου. 13 ἀλλ᾽ ἐπωρώθη τὰ 


νοήματα αὐτῶν. ἄχρι γὰρ 


But the Hebrew words of 
Exod. xxxiv. 33., most readily 
agree with the LXX., and 
Vulgate version: καὶ ἐπειδὴ 
κατέπαυσε λαλῶν πρὸς αὐτοὺς, 
ἐπέθηκεν ἐπὶ τὸ πρόσωπον 
αὐτοῦ κάλυμμα.  Impletis- 
que sermonibus posuit velamen 
super faciem suam.” ‘ And 
he made an end of speaking 
with them, and put a veil on 
his face.” With this agrees 
Exod. xxxiy. 34. 35., as 
translated both by the LXX. 
and by modern versions, which 
imply that the veil was not put 
on till the close of his speaking 
with the people, when he 
resumed it until the moment 
of his again returning to the 
Divine presence ; 
gate, however, giving another 
version, founded apparently 
on a different ‘reading (OMAN 
for VAN), (“with them,” for 
“with him”) “sed operiebat 
ille rursus faciem suam, si 
quando loquebatur ad eos.” 

. Whether ornot the L_X-X. be 
ἃ correct reading of the exact 
words of the original, the close 
resemblance of the words in 
verses 10. and 16. to the LXX. 
of Exod. xxxiv. 30. 34., leaves 
but little doubt that this was 
the version which St. Paul 
had before him; and, if so, the 
meaning which the LXX. 
affixed to the passage in ques- 
tion, was that which furnished 
the basis of the Apostle’s alle- 


the Vul- " 


τῆς σήμερον ἡμέρας τὸ αὐτὸ 


gory. That meaning, must be 
that the veil was put on, not 
to conceal the glory, but to 
conceal the fact that the glory 
vanished away, as soon as he 
had ceased to speak to them; 
being rekindled by the light 
of the Divine presence, but 
again fading away when he 
had ceased to speak the Di- 
vine message. It is to this 
sense of the transitory charac- 
ter of the glory that the fre- 
quent repetition of the word 
καταργούμενος refers, in verses 
7.11. 12. 14. With this also 
will best agree the explanation 
of the words πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἀτενί- 
σαι τοὺς υἱοὺς ᾿Ισραὴλ εἰς τὸ 
τέλος τοῦ Katapyoupévov. If 
the Apostle is supposed toadopt 
what is now the usual mode of 
regarding the transaction in 
Exod. xxxiv., then the sense of 
these words must be “in order 
that the sons of Israel might not 
gaze on the end of that which 
18 passing away, 2. 6. on Christ 
as the fulfilment of the Mo- 
saic Law.” But in that case 
he is made to ascribe directly 
to Moses an intention which 
only could be conceived as 
existing in the order of Pro- 
vidence, besides the abrupt- 
ness of thus introducing the 
antitype at once into the 
type. If, however, it be taken 
according to the LXX. ver- 
sion, then the sense will be: 
“We put no veil on our 
teaching, as Moses did on the 
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κἄλυμμα ἐπὶ τῇ ἀναγνώσει τῆς παλαιᾶς διαθήκης μένει, μὴ 
ἀνακαλυπτόμενον ὅτι ἐν χριστῷ καταργεῖται" 1 ἀλλ᾽ ἕως 
σήμερον, ἡνίκα dv ἀναγινώσκηται Μωυσῆς, κάλυμμα ἐπὶ 


glory of his countenance; we 
ave no fear as he had, that our 
glory will pass away.” In 
this manner, τὸ τέλος obtains 
its natural meaning of “ de- 
struction,” which alone suits 


* it when thus connected with 


τοῦ καταργουμένου, though the 
sense of “ completion” may be 
appropriate in other passages 
where as in Rom. x. 4. insti- 
tution or words are spoken of, 
in direct reference to the ob- 
jects which they are designed 


to fulfil. 

14. The thought of the veil 
which prevented the people 
from recognising the perish- 


able character of the glory of 
Moses, throws him back on 
the thought that this veil still 
continues on their hearts, so 
as to prevent their recognition 
of the perishable character of 
Law, which was not only re- 
presented in the person of 

oses, but derived from him 
its usual title. And this me- 
taphor was rendered still more 
appropriate by the fact that 
in the synagogues the Jews 
prayed and read with veils 
upon their heads; the Tallith, 
or four-cornered white scarf, 
still seen in the Jewish and 
Samaritan worship. * 

A similar idea must probably 
have been present to the Evan- 
gelist’s mind in recording the 


rending of the curtain of the 
Temple (Matt. xxvii. 51.). 
ἀλλά. ** Nay, 80 true is this 
that, not their eyes, but their 
thoughts, were hardened and 
dulled” (ἐπωρώθη) : see infra, 
lv. 4, 
τῆς παλαίας διαθήκης. No- 
thing more strongly expresses 
the Apostle’s conviction of the 
extinction of the Jewish sys- 
tem than this expression of 
the “Old Covenant,” applied to 
the Jewish Scriptures within 
thirty years after the Cruci- 
fixion. 
μὴ ἀνακαλυπτόμενον ὅτι ἕν 
χριστῷ καταρχεῖται : “ the 
fact not being to them un- 
veiled that the Old Covenant 
is done away in Christ.” The 
word ἀνακαλυπτόμενον may 
possibly agree with κάλυμμα, 
ut its meaning requires that 
it should be talcen as a nomi- 
native absolute. ἡ παλαία 
διαθήκη must be the nomi- 
native to καταργεῖται, corre- 
sponding with the previous 
verse, where it is not the veil, 
but the glory, which is de- 
scribed as being “done away.” 
15. ἀλλ᾽ ἕως σήμερον. κ. τ. λ. 
This is ἃ resumption and 
further explanation of ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐπωρώθη in verse 14. 
or the use of the word 
Moses,” synonymously with 
the Law, sce Acts, xv. 21. 


* See Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, vol. i. p. 185. 
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τὴν καρδίαν αὐτῶν κεῖται" 16 ἡνίκα δ᾽ dv ἐπιστρέψη πρὸς 


16. This verse is based 
on the LXX. of Exod. 
xxxiv. 34.: ἡνίκα δ᾽ av eice- 
pevero Mavons ἔναντι Kupiouv 
λαλεῖν αὐτῷ περιῃρεῖτο Μωύ- 
ons τὸ καλυμμα ἕως TOD ἐκπο- 
ρεύεσθαι. 

ἡνίκα, ““ whenever,” is used 
here alone in the New Test., 
being (like δεδόξασται and δε- 
δοξασμένον in verse 10.) taken 
from Exod. xxxiv. (L-XX.) 

The nominative to ἐπιστρέψῃ 
must be ‘ Moses,” as appears: 
(1.) from the difficulty of find- 
ing any other nominative case 
which will answer the purpose, 
“Israel” being too remote, 
and ἡ καρδία (“the heart”) not 
sufficiently prominent; (2.) 
from the correspondence which 
will then exist between the 
two clauses, both beginning 
with ἡνίκα ; (3.) from the pa- 
rallel which it thus presents 
with Exod. xxxiv. 34.; (4.) 
from the necessity of such a 
nominative for περιαιρεῖται, 
which, when compared with 
περιῃρεῖτο in Exod. xxxiv. 34. 
must be (not “is stript off,” 
but) “strips off” In Acts, 
XXvil. 20. περιῃρεῖτο is in- 
deed used passively, and in- 
stances to the same effect may 
be found in classical writers ; 
but in the LXX. amidst 
numerous instances of thie 
active sense mostly, as here, 
with regard to dress, there 
are not above two instances 
of its passive sense, and 
those in the future tense, 


Zach. x. 11.3; Job, xxxviil. 15. 
In this case, Moses must be 
taken for the representative, 
not only of the Old Covenant, 
but also of the people of 
Israel, as is implied partly by 
the word ἐπιστρέψῃ, which 18 
used especially for the con- 
version of persons or nations 
(see especially Acts ix. 35., 
where this very phrase occurs 
to express the conversion to 
Christianity), partly from the 
contrast parallel thus offered to 
the case of the Apostle, who 
in the next verse identifies 
himself in like manner with 
all Christians. | 

The passage turns on the 
double meaning of the word 
Κύριον (“ the Lord”), which in 
Exod. xxxiv. 34. is used for 
Jehovah, and here, as usual, for 
Christ. The sense will thus be, 
““When Moses in the person 
of his people turns again to 
Him who is our Lord now, as 
he went of old time to Him 
who was their Lord in Sinai, 
then he strips off the veil from 
his face, and from their hearts, 
and then the perizhable na- 
ture of the Law will be made 
manifest in the full blaze of 
the Divine glory.” Compare 
Ps. Ixxx. or Ixix. 20. (L.XX.) 
Κύριε, ... ἐπιστρέψον ἡμᾶς καὶ 
ἐπιφάνον τὸ πρόσωπον σοῦ καὶ 
σωθησόμεθα. 

17, Ὃ δὲ κύριος τὸ πνεῦμά 
ἐστιν. The allegory which has 
hitherto been confined to Moses 
and the veil, is now carried a 
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κύριον, περιαιρεῖται τὸ κάλυμμα. 


step higher, as though he said, 
“When I speak of Israel, 
turning to the Lord, I speak 
of their turning from the letter 
to the Spirit which is behind 
the letter,even as Moses turned 
to the Lord on Mount Sinai 
behind the Law and the veil.” 
Compare for the form of speech, 
“ The rock (ἡ πέτρα) was 
Christ,” 1 Cor. x. 4., where a 
fact of the Mosaic history is 
in like manner resolved into 
a truth of the new dispen- 
sation. “The Lord of the 
old dispensation, whom Moses 
saw on Sinai, is, in the new 
dispensation, the Spirit.” 

οὗ δὲ τὸ πνεῦμα κυρίου, ἐλευ- 
θερία. This is to explain why 
the veil is taken off, on turning 
to the Lord. ‘If by ‘ the Lord’ 
is meant ‘the Spirit,’ that Spirit 
being the Spirit of ‘ the Lord’ 
in the Christian sense of the 
word, 2. 6. ‘of Christ,’ then we 
have the best assurance that 
the result must be freedom,— 
freedom from all obstacles inter- 
vening between us and God, 
—the glorious freedom of the 
sons of God (Rom. viii. 21.); 
the freedom wherewith ‘ Christ 
has made us free’ from the 
Law and its consequences ” 
(Gal. vi. 1. 13.). The con- 
nexion between the Spirit and 
freedom lies partly in the ge- 
neval sense of liberty which 
pervades the word Spirit, both 
in its etymological and in its 
derived significations, τὸ πνεῦμα 
ὅπου θέλει πκεῖ (John, iii. 8.), 
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τὸ πνεῦμα διαιροῦν. . .. 
κάθως βούλεται (1 Cor. xii. 
11.); partly in the particular 
sense in which “ the Spirit” 
is throughout these chapters 
opposed to “ the letter,” as the 
source of life, and energy, and 
liberty. The idea of “freedom” 
(ἐλευθερία) may also be sup- 
posed in this passage to re- 
ceive a somewhat more definite 
meaning from the context. 
Although it is too refined 
to conceive an allusion to the 
veil as a mark of slavery, yet 
the analogous stress laid upon 
the veil in 1 Cor. xi. 6—16. 
would lead one to imagine that 
here, also, the thought of free- 
dom was in part suggested by 
the removal of the restraint or 
burden of the veil; in part by 
the contrast with the fear which 
made the Israelites shrink 
from looking on the face of 
Moses, unveiled, Exod. xxxiv. 
30. (ἐφοβήθησαν ἔγγισαι αὐτῷλ. 
Compare Gal. iv. 4,5, 6.: ‘*God 
sent forth his Son... to re- 
deem them that were under the 
Law... . God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 
And still more nearly, Rom. 
ΜΠ. 15.: “ Ye have not re- 
ceived the spirit of bondage 
again to fear; but ye have 
received the Spirit. of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 

18. We at last reach the 
climax which should naturally 
have followed immediately 
upon the unfinished sentence 
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ἐστιν" οὗ δὲ τὸ πνεῦμα κυρίου, ἐλευθερία." 18 ἡμεῖς δὲ πάντες 


5 ἐκεῖ ἐλευθερία. 


at the beginning of the com- 
rison in verse 12.; but which, 
y the intervening digressions, 
is now dilated to enlarged pro- 
portions, such as the additional 
conflux of images required. 
ἡμεῖς δὲ πάντες. As Moses 
had in the previous verses 
been made the representative 
of the whole people of the 
Jews, 80 in the parallel to him, 
the Apostle places not merely 
himself, but all believers the 
word “ all” (ardvres) being in- 
serted with emphasis, because 
the plural (jusis) by itself 
would according to the fre- 
quent usage of this Epistle, 
only indicate himself. 
ἀνακεκαλυμμένῳ προσώπῳ. 
“ We all,” he proceeds to 
say, ‘whether Apostles or 
not, you who are written 
upon my heart, as well as I 
who wrote the word of Christ 
on your hearts, stand out be- 
fore the world, not like Moses 
with a veil to conceal the fading 
away of our glory, but with 
our countenances open and 
unveiled before God, and open 
and unveiled also before 
the world for all to see.” 
' τὴν δόξαν κυρίου. * The glory 
of Christ is to us what the 
glory of God was to Moses.” 
Here, again, by the double 
sense of the phrase “ the Lord,” 
the language in which the vi- 
sion of God to Moses is de- 
scribed in Exod. xxxiii. 19— 
22., immediately before the 


story of the veil in Exod. 
xxxlv. 30.—34. (ἡ δόξα pov), 
ig transferred at once to the 
vision of Christ enjoyed by all 
believers, By ‘the glory of 
Christ” is meant the glory, 
the greatness, the Divine ex- 
cellence, above all, the truth, 
which made His life on earth 
what it was called in later 
creeds, “ Light of light.” Com- 
pare iv. 4.; and also John, i. 
14. 17.: * We beheld his 
“ glory ;” John, ii. 11.: “ This 
did Jesus, and manifested forth 
his glory ;” John, xvii. 5.: 
‘‘ Glorify me with the glory 
which I had with thee before 
the world was.” 
κατοπτριξόμενοι. It is per- 
haps impossible to determine 
the meaning of this word with 
certainty in this place, as it 
occurs nowhere besides either 
in the New Testament or the 
LXX. The sense of κατοπτρίέ- 
Ge in the active is, ‘to show in 
a mirror.” κατοπτρίζεσθαε in the 
middle is, therefore, properly, 
“to look at oneself in a mirror.” 
(See the various passages quoted 
on this place by Wetstein.) This 
sense being plainly inapposite 
here, there remain two possi- 
ble meanings, both of which 
the word would bear: (1.) 
‘‘ Beholding as in a mirror.” 
Of this there is one example 
in Philo, Allegor. p. 79. E., 
where, in a rhetorical para- 
phrase of the speech of Moses 
to the Lord in Exod. xxxiii. 
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9 4 a ‘ 4 [4 } , 
ἀνακεκαλυμμένω προσώπῳ τὴν δόξαν κυρίου κατοπτριζό- 


18., he is represented as 
saying: μηδὲ ἐμφανισθείης, 
ἃ κατοπτρισαίμην ἐν ἄλ- 
Ap τίνι τὴν σὴν ἰδέαν ἢ ἐν σοὶ 
τῷ ϑεῷ. The use of the word 
in this treatise of Philo is the 
more important, as being in 
some degree based on the same 
eas that from which the 
imagery of the Apostle is de- 
rived; and the meaning, if ap- 
plied to this passage, would be 
«We with faces unveiled, as 
Moses when he went into the 
presence of God (Exod. xxxiv. 
34.) behold the glory of Christ.” 
But, though in itself the sense is 
admissible, the context is much 
against it. κατοπτριζόμενοι 
cannot be used of ‘‘beholding” 
simply, not only because of its 
derivation from the mirror on 
which, from the analogy of 1 
Cor. xiii. 12., we may be sure 
that the Apostle meant to lay 
stress, but also because he must, 
if he meant merely to express 
“ς beholding,” have used thus, 
the word ἀτενίζω, which he had 
already twice used just before, 
in verses 7. 13. And when 
taken to mean “ beholding not 
face to face, but ina mirror,” it 
runs counter to the general spi- 
rit of the passage, which is in- 
tended to express, not a distant, 
but an intimate relation with 
God, more intimate even than 
the vision of Moses, to which, 
as an exhibition only of the out- 
ward attributes of God (Exod. 
xxxili. 19, 20., xxxiv. 6, 7.) 
this word might, as by Philo, 
be not improperly applied, for 
Ε 


it is not the practice of the 
New Testament, even when 
speaking of Christ from a low- 
er point of view, to represent 
Him as exhibiting the Divine 
attributes otherwise than in 
perfection. He is spoken of 
as the “image” or “ likeness” 
(εἰκών, iv. 4.; Col. 1. 15.) 
‘the effulgence ” (ἀπαύγασμα, 
Heb. i. 3.); but still in Him 
we see all, “ we beheld (ἐθεα- 
odueda) his glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the 
Father.” John, i. 14. Still 
less would there be any such 
distinction drawn in this pas- 
sage, whence Christ and God 
are studiously blended in one 
under the common name of 
κύριος ( the Lord”). 

We come, therefore, to the 
sense (2.) of “ reflecting as in 
a mirror.” It is just possible 
that both meanings might be 
combined by an allusion to 
the bright metal mirrors then 
in use, so as to render it °° Be- 
holding the glory, as we look at 
a light in a bright mirror of 
brass or silver, which, as we 
look, ts reflected back on our 
faces ;” as there certainly is 
nothing in the formation of 
the word which would forbid 
this meaning. But this is far- 
fetched, and though there is no 
actual instance of the sense of 
“reflecting,” yet the fact that a 
Greek writer like Chrysostom 
understood it here in that sense, 
shows that there was in his 
time nothing in the usage. 
And this sense is undoubt- 
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μένοι, THY αὐτὴν εἰκόνα μεταμορφούμεθα ἀπὸ δόξης εἰς δόξαν, 


edly the one most agreeable 
to the context. The point of 
contrast between himself and 
his opponents, between the 
Christian dispensation as re- 
presented in himself and the 
Jewish dispensation as repre- 
sented in Moses, is not 80 
much the greater clearness of 
knowledge as the greater open- 
ness of dealing and teaching 
exhibited by Christians. The 
veil is spoken of in the pre- 
ceding verses, not as con- 
cealing the light, but as con- 
cealing the evanescence of the 
light; and in like manner, 
the removal of the veil 18 
spoken of, not as disclosing 
higher revelations, but as giv- 
ing greater liberty. And thus 
the image of κατοπτριζόμενοι 
would be, that Christians hay- 
ing, like Moses, received in 
their lives the reflected glo- 
ry of the Divine presence, as 
Moses received it on his coun- 
tenance, are unlike Moses in 
that they have no fear, such as 
his, of its vanishing away, but 
are confident of its continuing 
to shine in them with increas- 
ing lustre; and in this confi- 
dence present themselves with- 
out veil or disguise, inviting in 
quiry instead of deprecating 
it, with nothing to hold back 
or conceal from the eager gaze 
of the most suspicious or the 
most curious. For the general 
view that the Christian’s life 
is the reflex of the glory of 


Christ and of God, compare 
1 Cor. xi. 72: “The man 
ought not to veil (xataxadvr- 
τειν) his head, forasmuch as he 
is the image and glory of God” 
(where it is to be observed 
that there is the same thought 
of the veil); and also the 
verses immediately following 
the present passage, in iv. 4. 6., 
where (ag will be seen) all the 
expressions imply (not the 
contemplation of the Divine 
glory by man, so much as) the 
influx of the Divine glory into 
the heart of man. 

τὴν αὐτὴν εἰκόνα μεταμορ- 
φούμεθα. These words express 
the ground of hie confidence, 
that the lustre of the Christian 
light will (unlike that of Moses) 
increase rather than diminish. 
«We are transfigured,” ἢ. 6. 
(as is implied by the present 
tense) “we are continually 
undergoing ἃ transformation 
into the same likeness as that 
which we reflect,” ὦ, ὁ. ‘the 
likeness of Christ.” Compare 
almost the same _ expression 
ouppophous τῆς εἰκόνος TOU νἱοῦ 
αὐτοῦ: ‘*Conformed to the 
likeness of his Son.” Rom. 
viii, 29.; so also, 1 Cor. xv. 
49.: “ As we have borne the 
image (εἰκόνα) of the earthy, we 
shall ulso bear the image of 
the heavenly;” and for the 
general truth that “the mere 
contemplation of Christ will 
transform us into his like- 
ness,’* compare 1 John, iii. 2.: 


* See Arnold's Life, vol. ii. p. 822. (1st ed.) 
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καδάπερ ἀπὸ κυρίου πνεύματος. IV. Ἰδιὰ τοῦτο, ἔχοντες τὴν 


‘We know that when he 
shall appear, we shall be like 
him ; for we shall see him as 
he is.” The word perapop- 
φοῦσθε is used in Rom. xii. 2., 
for “a transformation,” more 
in the sense with which we are 
familiar from the ‘“ Metamor- 
phoses” of Ovid; in this place 
it seems rather to have the 
milder meaning which it bears 
in Matt. xvii. 2., where it 
is used for what we call the 
‘ Transfiguration.” The con- 
struction seems to be that of 
a pregnans locutio,” μετα- 
μορφούμεθα ὥστε τὴν αὐτὴν 
αὐτῷ εἰκόνα γένεσθαι. It might 
possibly, however, be τὴν αὐτὴν, 
as. opposed to πάντες, “ We 
all, however various in cha- 
racter originally, are transform- 
ed into the same character.” 

ἀπὸ δόξης eis δόξαν. This 
is one of the numerous expres- 
sions which are to be found in 
St. Paul to indicate, not so 
much a progression, as a com- 
pleteness and entireness in the 
subject of which he is speaking. 
Compare Rom. i. 17.: ἐκ πίσ- 
Tews εἰς πίστιν. 2 Cor. ii. 16.: 
ἐκ ϑανάτου eis ϑάνατον (which 
see). And so in this place, 
the force of these words is, that 
the glory which is reflected 
ends not in extinction, like 
that of Moses, but continues 
and continues still as far as 
human thought can _ reach. 
‘‘Qur transformation begins 
and ends in glory.” 

καθάπερ ἀπὸ κυρίου πνεύμα- 


tos. ““ΟἿΓ glory is not transi- 
tory, but perpetual coming as, 
tt does from the Lord the 
Spirit.” ἀπὸ, though in some 
contexts it might be “by,” can 
hardly here be otherwise than 
“from,” both because it has 
just before been used in that 
sense in ἀπὸ δόξης, and, also, 
because the word perapopdov- 
μεθα does not itself suggest so 
much the idea of an agent by 
whom the transformation takes 
place, as the source from which 
the light proceeds. κυρώου 
πνεύματος is an expression in 
itself so harsh and unusual, 
that any explanation of it must 
be equally so. On the whole, 
the positive identification of 
6 κύριος with τὸ πνεῦμα, in 
verse 17., and the omission of 
the article here, are in favour 
of considering it as in a certain 
sense a proper name framed 
for the occasion, to express the 
thought that as He from whom 
the glory proceeds is the Spirit 
of life and freedom, therefore 
extinction and concealment are 
henceforth impossible. To a 
certain extent the harshness 
of this compound substantive 
(for such it is) is dimi- 
nished by the genitive termi- 
nation, which admits of the 
ambiguity of πνεύματος follow- 
upon κύριον, as if dependent 
upon, instead of in apposition 
with it. But the phrase is 
still defensible in itself, and 
may be compared to such He- 
brew phrases of the L_XX. as 
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διακονίαν ταύτην καθὼς ἠλεήθημεν, οὐκ ἐγκακοῦμεν", 2 ἀλλὰ 


[ΩΣ 4 4 φω 
ἀπειπάμεθα τὰ κρυπτὰ τῆς αἰσχύνης, μὴ περιπατοῦντες ἐν 


® ἐκκακοῦμεν. 


κύριος 3εός, Deut. iii. 24.; κύ- 
ριος βασίλευς, Deut. 1x. 26.; 
κύριος κύριος, Ps. οΧ], 8.; κύ- 
pos Σαβάωθ, 1 Sam. xv. 2. ; 
as much as to say: ‘“ The 
new name, the new epithet 
by which the Lord must be 
known is Spirit.” 

1V. 1. He now once more re- 
sumes the thread of the general 
argument, which he had twice 
taken up in iii. 4. and 12.; but 
with the difference that from the 
confidence which he possesses 
in the greatness of his task, he 
now draws a new conclusion, 
not “ We use great plainness 
of speech,” as in 111. 12., but 
“We faint not ;” a conclusion 
which, as it is more direct- 
ly an answer to the original 
question, ‘* Who is sufficient 
for these things?” in 11. 16., 80 
is it the basis of the ensuing 
chapters, iv. 7—v. 10. But, 
with one of the inversions pe- 
culiar to this Epistle, he has 
hardly entered on this new 
topic before he drops it again. 
It would seem as if the charge 
of insincerity which had oc- 
casioned the digression, 11]. 
1—18., still lingered in his 
recollection, and accordingly 
he turns round upon it, as if 
to give it one parting blow 
before he finally dismisses it 
from his mind. Of this the con- 
sequence is that verses 2—6. 
are still closely connected with 
iii. L—18., whilst the new sub- 


ject begun in verse 1. is not 
resumed till verse 7., where it 
is expanded in all its parts, 
so that the true apodosis or 
close of the sentence com- 
menced here does not occur 
till verse 16., where the same 
words are again repeated: 
* For this cause we faint not,” 
διὸ οὐκ ἀγκακοῦμεν. 

διὰ τοῦτο refers to the 
substance of the preceding 
chapter, as involved in the 
words ἔχοντες τὴν διακονίαν 
ταύτην. For a similar con- 
struction compare Rom. ii. 1. 

ἔχοντες τὴν διακονίαν ταύ- 
τὴν takes up the thread from 
ἔχοντες τοιαύτην ἔλπιδα in 
ili, 12.; διακονίαν, “task” or 
‘‘ service,” referring to 11}, 6 
—9.: “the service of the Spi- 
rit, the acting as the instru- 
ment of the Spirit,” either as 
in ii. 3., like the scribe who 
writes its dictates on the heart, 
or, as in 111. 18., like Moses 
who reflects its glory on the 
countenance. 

κάθως ἠλεήθημεν, to be taken 
with ἔχοντες, x. τ. 2, “ having 
this task, as we have been 
thought worthy of it.” Com- 
pare 1 Cor. vii. 25., γνώμην 
δὲ δίδωμι, ὧς ἠλεημένος ὑπὸ κυ- 
ρίου πιστὸς εἶναι: and in this 
Fpistle, ii. 10., (Ὁ) καὶ yap ἐγὼ 
εἴ TL κεχαρίσμαι. 

ἀγκακοῦμεν, “ we are weary, 
desponding,” Luke, xviii. 1.; 
Gal. vi. 9. This (the reading 
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πανουργίᾳ, μηδὲ δολοῦντες τὸν λόγον τοῦ Θεοῦ, ἀλλὰ TH Ha- 
νερώσει τῆς ἀληθείας συνιστάντες" ἑαυτοὺς πρὸς πᾶσαν συνεί- 


8 συγιστῶντες, 


of A. B. Ὁ", F. G.) is a variation 
from the invariable form exxa- 
«ew in classical and ecclesiasti- 


cal writers. The word, as re-- 


gards the New Testament, is 
peculiarly Pauline, occurring 
only in St. Paul and St. Luke. 

2. ἀλλὰ ἀπειπάμεθα. The 
connexion is, ‘Supported by 
the consciousness of the great- 
ness of our mission, we faint 
not; but if we faint not, it is 
because we trust that we come 
before you with clean hands 
and pure consciences; the 
openness of which I have just 
been speaking (iii. 1—18.), isin 
fact the secret of our strength.” 
Compare, for the substance of 
what follows, 11. 17.; 1 Thess. 
ii, 8. : τὰ κρυπτὰ τῆς αἰσχύνης, 
‘“‘ the hidden things of shame,” 
z. 6. “the secrets of which men 
are ashamed to speak.” The 
contrast here would lead us to 
suppose that he is speaking of 
dishonesty. Yet the words 
themselves, especially when 
compared with ἐξ ἀκαθαρσίας 
in 1 Thess. ii. 3., suggest the 
notion of sins of sensuality. 
Compare Eph. v. 12.: τὰ xpu- 
φῆ γενόμενα ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν αἴσχρόν 
ἐστε καὶ λέγειν. 

If so, it alludes to some 
practice of his opponents, or 
to some charge against himself, 
to us unknown, and receiving 
no light from the context. 


μὴ περιπατοῦντες ἐν πανουρ- 
F 


yia= μὴ ἐκ πλάνης, in 1 Thess. 
i, 8. ὁ 

μὴ δολοῦντες τὸ λόγον τοῦ 
ϑεοῦ = μὴ ἐκ δόλου, ἴῃ 1 Thess, 
11, 3. οὐ καπηλεύοντες τὸν λόγον 
τοῦ ϑεοῦ, ii. 17. 

τῇ φανερώσει τῆς ἀληθείας. 
This ‘ manifestation of the 
truth” applies both to the 
A postle’s conduct (as in ii. 17.) 
and teaching (as in iii. 12.), 
and also to the conduct of his 
converts (as in ili, 2. 8. : ἀναγι- 
νωσκομένη ὑπὸ πάντων ἀνθρώ- 
πῶν. φανερούμενοι ὅτε sore 
ἐπιστολή, κ. τ. Δ.) 

συνιστάντες gauTovs. ἴ, ὁ. 
‘‘This is our true commen- 
dation,” asin ili, 1. συνιστάν- 
tes, C. Ὁ), F. G.; συνιστῶντεο, 
5, E. J. K. πρὸς πᾶσαν συν- 
εἰδησιν ἀνθρώπων is very 
nearly the same as πρὸς συνεί- 
Snow πάντων ἀνθρώπων, the 
expression arising in order 
to bring out more strongly 
the feeling that in this, as in 
other parts of his conduct, 
he was “all things to all 
men.” ἐνώπιον τοῦ ϑεοῦ, comp. 
ii. 17. 

The connexion here seems 
to be, “* We are open, we com- 
mend ourselves, not to this or 
that individual, but to all. 
Some, indeed, there are be- 
tween whom and us there is a 
a veil, as was before said in the 
case of Moses and the Jewish 


people ; but these are they to 
4 


12 
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δησιν ἀνθρώπων ἐνώπιον τοῦ Yeo. Fei δὲ καὶ ἐστιν κεκα- 
A 4 > 6 e ww 2 *e 9 a 3 A 
λυμμένον TO εὐαγγέλιον ULwWY, EY τοῖς ἀπολλυμένοις ἐστιν 
4 4 9 if ε gS ‘\ ἴω 4 κοὦ ’ > 9 
κεκαλυμμένον, “ ἐν οἷς ὁ ϑεὸς τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου ἐτύφλωσε 
τὰ νοήματα τῶν ἀπίστων εἰς τὸ μὴ αὐγάσαι" τὸν φωτισμὸν 
. ~ ~ ~ Ἁ we 
τοῦ εὐαγγελίου τῆς δόξης τοῦ χριστοῦ, ὅς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ 


* αὔγασαι αὐτοῖς. 


whom our mission is not a 
mission of life, but of death (as 
in ij. 16.); the veil is not in 
my teaching, but on their 
hearts (as in iii. 14.), and so 
they cannot receive the rays 
(αὐγάσα) of the glory of 
Christ.” Compare for the 
general sentiment, though ex- 
pressed under a different meta- 
phor, vi. 12.: “Ye are not 
straitened in us, but ye are 
straitened in your own hearts.” 
* Our Gospel” (τὸ εὐωγγέλιον 


ἡμῶν) is “the good tidings 
which we preach,” and holds 


the same place here as in iii. 
18., is held by the glory of 
Christ reflected in the unveiled 
countenance. κεκαλυμμένον 
(veiled) is the continuation of 
the metaphor of 11, 12.—18. 
In verse 4. there is the same 
thought running through the 
passage, as in il, 16., but 
brought out with a more than 
usual severity. From the pa- 
rallel of iii, 14. it might be 
inferred that he was here, as 
there, thinking of Jewish or 
Judaizing teachers. 

4. It is apparently in con- 
nexion with this dark view 
that he introduces the singular 
expression ‘“‘the God of this 
this world” (ὁ Jes τοῦ αἰῶ- 
vos τούτου) for Satan, so as to 


express in the strongest man- 
ner the contrast between Sa- 
tan as the author of all dark- 
ness, and Christ and God as 
the authors of all light. The 
nearest approaches to it are 
Eph. ii. 2., “ The prince (ap- 
χων) of the power of the air ;” 
Eph. vi. 12., “ The rulers of 
the darkness of this world;’’ 
and John, xii. 31., xiv. 30., 
“the prince of this world ;” 
and these very words are ap- 
plied to Satan by the Rabbis, 
‘The true God is the /jirst 
God, but Samael is the second 
God.” (See Wetstein ad ἢ. 1. 
and Eisenmenger, Entdecktes 
Judenthum, i. p. 827.) Itisas 
if he said, ‘* There are some so 
entirely lost to a sense of right, 
that the adversary of good is 
to them what he is called in 
the Rabbinical language their 
God.” Comp. Phil. 11}. 19., 
‘“‘whose God is their belly.” 
Ireneus (Adv. Her. iii. 7.), 
in order to avoid a Gnostic 
inference from the passage, and 
after him, Origen, Tertullian, 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Cicu- 
menius, Theodoret and Theo- 
phylact, by a violent inversion 
of the words connect τοῦ αἰῶνος 
τούτου with τὰ νοήματα, 80 as 
to make the sense, “In whom 


God blinded the thoughts of 
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Θεοῦ ὅ (οὐ γὰρ ἑαυτοὺς κηρύσσομεν ἀλλὰ Ἰησοῦν" χριστὸν 


κύριον, ἑαυτοὺς δὲ δούλους ὑμῶν διὰ ᾿Ιησοῦν), 


6 Ors ὃ ϑεὸς ὁ 


εἰπὼν Ἔκ σκότους φῶς λάμψει, ὃς ἔλαμψεν ἐν ταῖς χαρ- 
δίαις ἡμῶν πρὸς φωτισμὸν τῆς γνώσεως τῆς δόξης αὐτοῦ ἐν 


προσώπῳ χριστοῦ." 


5 λάμψαι... .. ᾿Ιησοῦ χριστοῦ. 
this world in the unbeliev- 
ing.” ετύφλωσε τὰ νοήματα 
= ἐπωρώθη τὰ γοήματα in ili. 
14, τῶν ἀπίστων = ΞΞ- ὥστε ἀπί- 
στους εἶναι. αὐγάσαι express- 
es the radiant lustre. εἴκων 
τοῦ θεοῦ is inserted in order to 
trace the source of the light 
of Christ up to God himself. 
(Comp. i. 21.; 1 Cor. iii. 23., xi. 
3., xv. 24. 28.) Light streams 
from Christ, as the ‘likeness of 
God; for He who shone in 
our hearts so as to light them 
up with the glory which dwells 
in the face of Christ, is the 
same as He who said, ‘ Let 
there be light.’” 

6. λάμψει (A. B!.) shall 
shine,” for λάμψαι (C. D? 
E. F. G. J. K.) to shine,” 
makes it more lively. ἐν προ- 
camp χριστοῦ might favour 
the interpretation which makes 
iii, 18. to be the contemplation 
of God’s glory in Christ, 
and not the reflection. But 


> χριστὸν ᾿1ησοῦν. 


the phrase is too general to 
require this. (See ii. 10.) 
The 5th verse is parenthe- 
tical, occasioned by the stress 
laid on the person of Christ in 
verse 4. “I say, ‘the glory of 
Christ ;’ for it is He, and not 
ourselves, that we declare to 
you. Jesus is your Master 
(κύριον), we are your slaves 
(δούλους) ;” in which there 
seems a double allusion: (1.) 
to the charge of exercising 
despotic control over them 
(comp. ov κυριεύομεν in i. 24.); 
(2.) to the charge of com- 
mending himself (compare 
ἑαυτοὺς συνιστάνειν, lil. 1.). 
Ἰησοῦν χριστὸν κύριον, “we 
preach not ourselves, but Jesus 
Christ whom we acknowledge 


as ‘the Lord.’” Compare 
1 Cor. xii, 3., “No man can 
say, κύριος Ἰησοῦ. ” The word 


κύριος 18 besides suggested here 
by in. 17, 18. 
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PARAPHRASE II. 16—Iv. 6.—“* Such are our responsibili- 
tees. And who ts sufficient to meet them? We have, at 
least, this sufficiency that, unlike our adversaries, unlike 
the character which they impute to us, our conduct is 
transparently sincere. And this sufficiency, like all our 
sufficiency, comes not from men; not like that of our 
adversaries, from commendatory epistles; but from 
God, and from the work which God has enabled us to 
accomplish. You, the Corinthian Church, are the com- 
mendatory Epistle; your names, your interests are 
written in our hearts ; our deeds, Christ's work through 
us, are written in your lives. He is the author of this 
joint Epistle which we bear as His messengers in our 
hearts, which we wrote as His scribes, on your lives. 
And this is an Epistle written, not with perishable ink, 
but with the Finger, the Spirit, of God, who lives for 
ever; not like the old commandments, which the Fin- 
ger of God urote on tables of stone, but on the tender 
tablets of your human hearts. For this ts the charac- 
teristic, not only of our conduct, but of the dispensation 
under which we act. The covenant which we serve is 
not like that which our adversaries serve, an old and 
decaying, but a new covenant; a covenant not written 
once for all in sacred letters, which have no power to 
speak or move, but in a living and moving atmosphere 
of Spirit which, by its very nature, gives new life and 
energy to all connected with it, as surely as the mere 
letter and writing of the Mosaic Law brought with tt 
sin and death. Yet even that service of the old cove- 
nant, even at the very moment when this attribute of 
deadness was most plainly shown, was glorious: even 
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at the moment that Moses brought down from Sinai 
the ten stern commands, engraved mechanically on hard 
stones, in lifeless characters, the glory on his face, 
though tt was to vanish in a few moments, was so bright 
that the Israelites could not gaze upon it. How much 
more glorious, then, is our service which relates, not to 
hfeless letters, but to a life-giving Spirit; not to hard 
condemnation, but to perfect restoration and acquittal ; 
not to vanish away, but to last for ever. 

‘“ With such a hope of our sufficiency as this gives 
a sufficiency which comes direct from God through 
our communion with Christ, we cannot but be as sin- 
cere and open in our dealings with you, as the dispen- 
sation of which we are the instruments 18 itself sincere 
and open. In the Jewish dispensation, to which our 
adversaries cleave, and to which their conduct may be 
likened, you have just been reminded how Moses put a 
veil upon his face, at the close of his discourse, that the 
Israelites might not continue their gaze up to the moment 
when the glory should fade away. In like manner 
when, at this day, Moses 1s read to them in the syn- 
agogues, a veil, like the vei which they actually wear in 
the synagogue service, lies upon their hearts ; they can- 
not see that the glory of the law which 1s read to them 18 to 
vanish away in Christ. But there 1s another and brighter 
side to the story in the Book of Exodus, which also may 
have its counterpart in the present time. We are told 
that, when Moses turned back to the presence of the Lord 
on the mountain, he stripped the veil from off his face, 
and again held undivided communion with the Lord. 
What thus took place in the case of Moses, will again 
take place with the people of Moses, when they also turn 
to the Lord. And ‘the Lord’ of Mount Sinat means, 
in this case, ‘ the Spirit, the life-giving Spirit which 
dwells behind the written. characters of the Mosaic Law, 
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and which, αἱ once, confers the freedom belonging of 
necessity to the Spirit and all its operations; and the 
veil being thus taken away from our faces, we all, you 
as well as we, shall receive the full reflection of that 
Divine glory which will transform us intoa brighter 
and still brighter likeness of the Divine presence, coming, 
as it does, from the Lord, who is also the Spirit work- 
ing, not on tables of stone, but on our spirits. There- 
fore we have nothing to conceal ; our only commendation 
is that we disclose ourselves as if in the sight of God 
for every one to examine. If there be any veil still 
remaining between us and you, it is on your side, not 
on ours ; it is a veil interposed by the God of this dark 
and blind and unbelieving world, to whom some sur- 
render themselves, — not by the true God, who ts repre- 
sented faithfully to you in our Lord and Master Jesus, 
whose slaves we are, and to whom alone, not to our- 
selves, do we wish to subject your minds. He 18 the 
true God, who, at the beginning, said ‘ Let there be 
light ;’ and who now pours into your hearts the full 
blaze of His glory from the face of Jesus Christ.” 


Tue whole argument of this passage is so interwoven 
with personal allusions, and with illustrations from a 
particular interpretation of a single passage in the Old 
Testament, that there is a difficulty in deducing any 
general truth from it directly. But the indirect conclu- 
sions from it are important, and more fully brought out 
here than in any other part of the New Testament. 

I. There is no other passage in which freedom and 
openness, and absence of mystery and concealment, are so 
strongly put forth as characteristic of Christianity. The 
reserve and stiffness which the Apostle here ascribes to 
the Mosaic covenant, was exemplified to a still greater 
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degree in the other religions of antiquity, in the 
priestly castes of India and Egypt, in the mysteries of 
Greece and Rome. In fact, the original excellence of 
the Mosaic dispensation had, in a great measure, con- 
sisted in the difference which existed on this point 
between itself and Pagan systems, namely, absence 
of any hidden ritual or doctrine, which characterised 
all its earlier history. Still, the importance that at- 
tached to the sacred books in which the revelation was 
contained, partly from the necessity of the case, partly 
from the exaggerated veneration with which they were 
regarded by the later age of Judaism, tended gradually 
in this respect to assimilate the Jewish system to the 
old religions; and it is the change from this spirit 
which Christianity effected, and of which this Chapter 
is one of the most striking manifestations. To it we 
owe, even in words, the contrast between “the letter” 
and “the Spirit,” which is now become so familiar that 
few remember the source whence it comes; and in it 
we have the pledge that the cxpansiveness, the com- 
prehensiveness, the free inquiry, the truth-seeking spirit 
of the modern, as distinguished from the ancient world, 
is not only sanctioned but originated by the most au- 
thentic documents of Christianity. There may have 
been much in the subsequent history of the Church, at 
variance with the spirit of this Chapter. But since it 
was written, and so long as its spirit 1s any way carried 
out, there never have been, and there never will be in 
Christendom, any institutions like the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, like the Egyptian castes, or like the Jewish Rab- 
binical schools of the ages before and after the Christian 
era. 

II. There is here contained, perhaps as strong an 
assertion as is to be found in the Apostle’s writings of 
his conviction that this new life and freedom were to 
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be found in the contemplation of Jesus Christ. Whether 
he chiefly pointed to the example, the death, or the 
life beyond death, he does not here explain. But it is 
impossible not to see, first, that he regarded Him as 
in the fullest sense the representative of God to man; 
and also, that by means of that representation, he consi- 
dered the free, unrestrained spiritual character of the 
Gospel to be effectually and for ever guaranteed. It is 
striking (or rather it would be striking, were it not for 
our long familiarity with the fact) to find that, on 
turning from the almost impalpable allusions and impli- 
of this Chapter, to the definite and strongly marked 
outlines of the character of Christ’s life and teaching 
as laid down in the four Gospels, a picture is there 
exhibited which at once justifies and accounts for the 
Apostle’s assertions. Not only does it present to us an 
image of holiness and wisdom, which corresponds to St. 
Paul’s transference (so to speak) of the language of the 
Old Testament to this new object of religious veneration, 
but it exhibits also, in numerous and unmistakable in- 
stances, that sacrifice of form to spirit, that encourage- 
ment of freedom and openness and sincerity, which St. 
Paul here identifies with the name and presence of. 
Christ, in a manner which can only be fully justified by 
the actual history of our Lord’s life. 

III. It may be worth while to go through the 
various images which the Apostle has called up in the 
preceding section. First, there is the commendatory 
Epistle of the Corinthian Church, written on his heart. 
Next, the same Epistle written on their hearts and 
lives, read and re-read by the wayfarers to and fro, 
through the thoroughfare of Greece. Thirdly, the con- 
trast between this Epistle, written on the tender human 
feelings, on the vibrations of the wind, by the breath of 
the Spirit, carrying its tidings backwards and forwards 
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whithersoever it will, with no limits of time or space, 
like the sweep of the wind on the Aolian harp, like 
an electric spark of light, and the Ten Commandments, 
graven in the granite blocks, hard, speechless, lifeless. 
Fourthly, there rises into view the figure of Moses, 
as he is known to us in the statue of Michael Angelo, 
the light streaming from his face, yet growing dim and 
dark as a greater glory of another revelation rises be- 
hind it. Fifthly, the same figure veiled, as the light 
beneath the veil dies away and shade rests upon the 
scene; and there rises around him a multiplication of 
that figure, the Jews in their synagogues veiled, as the 
Book of the Law is read before them. Sixthly, the same 
figure of Moses once more, but now unveiled as he turns 
again to Mount Sinai and uncovers his face to rekindle its 
glory in the Divine presence; and now again, the same 
figure multiplied in the Apostle and the Corinthian 
congregation following him, all with faces unveiled, and 
upturned towards the light of Christ’s presence, the 
glory streaming into their faces with greater and greater 
brightness, as if borne in upon them by the Spirit or 
breath of light from that Divine countenance, till they 
are transfigured into a blaze of splendour like unto it. 
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(2.) The Difficulties and Supports of his Apostoltcal Duties. 
IV. 7—V. 10. 


™Eyouev δὲ τὸν ϑησαυρὸν τούτον ἐν ὀστρακίνοις σκεύεσιν, 


ἵνα ἡ ὑπερδολὴ τῆς δυνάμεως ἦ τοῦ ϑεοῦ καὶ μὴ ἐξ ἡμῶν, 


In enlarging on the great- 
ness of his task, the point 
from which he had started in 
ili. 16., he naturally and in- 
sensibly passes to the support 
which he thence derived in 
the difficulties which he ex- 
perienced in carrying it on. 
‘‘ We faint not,” is the key 
of this passage, on which he 
had already touched in iv. 1., 
and to which he returns again, 
as the conclusion of the whole, 
in verse 16., first dwelling at 
length on the greatness of the 
trials which would, but for this 
hope, have caused him to be 
faint-hearted. Itis possible that 
here, as in the similar and more 
elaborate passage, xi. 23—xii. 
10., he is induced to enlarge 
upon them, partly with a view 
of contrasting his own labours 
with the inaction of his adver- 
saries, partly with the view of 
showing that, in the troubles 
and infirmities which his la- 
bours brought upon him, and 
which his adversaries regarded 
as derogatory to the A postolical 
authority which he claimed, 
God had a great purpose to 
answer by manifesting forth 
His power in the Apostle’s 
greatness. But, on the whole, 
there is less of polemical argu- 


ment, and more of the natural 
outpouring of his own feelings 
in this section, than in most 
other parts of the Epistle. 

The mention of his sufferings 
is suggested apparently by the 
words “ we faint not” in verse 
1., and is, besides, a fuller ex- 
pression of the dependence on 
God, which was already ex- 
pressed in iii. 4. 

7. δὲ expresses the contrast 
to the foregoing strain of exul- 
tation. 

tov ϑησαυρὸν τούτον ἐν ὀσ- 
τρακίνοις σκεύεσιν. This figure 
is tuken apparently from the 
custom of placing gold and 
silver in earthenware jars. Sce 
Herodot. iii. 103., τούτον τὸν 
φόρον ϑησαυρίζει ὁ βασιλεὺς 
(the king of Persia) τροπῷ 


a e 91) , ’ 
τοιῷδε" ᾿Εἰρ πίθους κεραμέους 


τήξας καταχεῖ, πλήσας δὲ τὸ 
” 
ἄγγος περιαιρέει, ἐπεὰν δὲ 


δεῃθῇ χρημάτων, κατακόπτει 
τοσοῦτον ὅσον ἂν ἑκάστοτε δέη- 
ται. And the imageof earthen- 
ware vessels, as emblems of 
fragility and poverty, is also 
familiar to the Rabbis, as is 
implied in the story given by 
Wetstein, of the reply of Rabbi 
Joshua to a daughter of the 
emperor, who, on taunting him 
with his mean appearance, was 
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8 ἐν παντὶ θλιβόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐ στενοχωρούμενοι, ἀπορούμενοι 


referred by him to the earthen- 
ware vessels in which her father 
kept his wines, and when, at 
her request, the wines had been 
shifted to silver vessels and 
there turned sour, was taunted 
by the Rabbi with the observa- 
tion that the humblest vessels 
best contained the highest 
wisdom. The same figure also 
occurs in later classical authors. 
Artemidorus, vi. 25., indicates 
death by the phrase τὸ δἦναι ἐν 
ὀστρακίνῳ σκεύει. 

The word ὀστράκινον (it is 
only used in the neuter) is the 
Hellenistic, or later Greek, 
phrase for what in Attic Greek 
would be κεραμέουν (see the 
grammarians Thomas and Mx- 
ris, quoted by Wetstein). 

The expression σκεῦος (* ves- 
sel”) is frequently used as if 
it had almost ceased to have 
a metaphorical meaning, for 
‘the human body.” Compare 
“vessels of wrath and mercy ” 
(Rom. ix. 22. 23.), * the weaker 
vessel” (1 Pet. iii. 7.), κ΄ his 
own vessel” (1 Thess. iv. 4.), 
‘‘ a vessel unto honour” (2 Tim, 
li. 21.). Hence it was natural 
to bring out this latent me- 
taphor by adding to it the 
epithet “ earthenware” (oo7pa- 
xivots), Compare 2 Tim. ii. 
20., where ** wooden and earth- 
enware (ὀστράκινα) vessels” 
are contrasted with gold and 
silver. 

ἵνα ἡ ὑπερβολὴ Ths δυνάμεως 
ἢ τοῦ ϑεοῦ. The reason here 
given is the same as that in 

VOL. I. 


xil.9. The order of the words 
invites us to take ἡ ὑπερβολὴ 
with τῇς δυνάμεως, * The ex- 
traordinary power.” The sense 
would be better if (with the 
Vulgate) we could take it, 
“That the excess, whatever 
it be, may be of the power 
of God, and not from man.” 
Comp. vi. 7.: “ΒΥ the power 
of God.” Rom. i. 16. : ‘ The 
power of God unto salvation.” 
1 Cor. ii. 5.: “ Not in the 
wisdom of man, but in the 
power of God.” The general 
meaning is the same, and “ the 
power” in either case must 
refer to his preaching and 
miracles, 

ἡ ὑπερβολὴ τῆς δυνάμεως = 
ἡ ὑπερβάλλουσα δύναμις, xii. 
7. Josephus, Antiq. i. 13., ii. 
2. 1. 

8. ἐν παντί, “in every direc- 
tion.” Compare xi. 6.; 1 Cor. 
1. 5. 

ϑλιβόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ στενο- 
χωροὕύμενοι, ‘pressed for room 
but still having room.” For 
this sense of ϑλίβω compare 
ii. 4.3 of στενοχωρεῖσθαιε, Vi. 4. 
12. Compare Joshua, xvii. 
15. (LXX.) 

ἀπορούμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐξαπο- 
ρούμενοι, ““ doubting, but not 
despairing ” (such is the sense 
of the word elsewhere; John, 
ΧΙ. 22.; Gal. iv. 20.; Acts, 
xxv. 20.; and ἐξαπ. 2 Cor. i. 
9.); but here, as in the case 
of σκεῦος and ϑλιβόμενοι, the 
metaphor is more fully drawn 
out, “ losing our way yet not 
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ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐξαπορούμενοι, 3 διωκόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐγκαταλει- 


’ ’ 
πόμενοι, καταβαλλόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀπολλύμενοι, 


10 πάντοτε 
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85 τοῦ κυρίου Ἰησοῦ. 


entirely,” ‘bewildered, but 
not benighted.” 

9. διωκόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐγ- 
καταλειπόμενοι. Here, again, 
the meaning of διώκεσθαι and 
ἐγκαταλείπεσθαι, which in later 
Greek had come to mean 
merely “ persecuted” and “ for- 
saken,” is brought out accord- 
ing to their original significa- 
tion. “ Pursued in our flight 
or race, but not left behind as 
@ prey to our pursuers.” Com- 
pare Herod. viii. 59.: οἱ δέ ye 
ἐγκαταλειπόμενοι οὐ στεφανεῦν- 
ται. 

καταβαλλόμενοι, struck 
down, yet not perishing.” The 
phrase is used chiefly for be- 
ing thrown in wrestling, as in 
Plutarch, Pericl. p. 156. c. (in 
the famous speech of the orator 
Thucydides about Pericles) ; 
but also for being struck by a 
dart, Xen. Cyr. 1. 3. 14. 

10. For this enumeration 
of contrasts, the mind and 
spirit always rising above the 
outward pressure of distress, 
compare the character of the 
Athenian people in Thucyd. ii. 
70. It is wound up with the 
contrast between death and life. 
“γε are dead, and yet we 
live, because even in life we 
are dead.” 

For the idea of the Apo- 
stle’s sufferings being literally 
δ continuation of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, see i. 8. For 


the fact that his sufferings 
might be called ‘a perpetual 
death,” compare xi. 23., ‘in 
deaths oft;” and I Cor. xv. 31., 
“I die daily.” τὴν νέκρωσιν 
is not “dying” (τὸ ϑνήσκειν), 
nor “death” (9avaros); but 
*deadness,” the “ mortifica- 
tion,” “paralysation” of death, 
as in the phrase “the dead- 
ness (νέκρωσιν) of Sarah’s 
womb.” Rom. iv. 19. (Heb. 
xi. 12.); and “mortify” (ve- 
κρώσατε) your members” (Col. 
iii. 5.). The word occurs else- 
where only once, in a poem of 
the 4th century, published 
under the assumed name of 
Astrampsychus: νεκροὺς ὁρῶν 
νέκρωσιν ἕξεις πραγμάτων. Τὶ 
is as if he had said “ We 
are living corpses.” It is a 
continual “ Descent from the 
Crosa.” “We bear with us 
wherever we go the burden of 
the dead body.” ἐν τῷ σώματι, 
implying that itisin himself that 
the deadly pallor and torpor is 
to be seen ; περιφέροντες point- 
ing rather to the weight of 
the dead corpse, which, like 
Joseph and Nicodemus, he 
carries with him. 

ἵνα καὶ ἡ ζωή, κιτλ. “In 
order that the life as well as 
(καὶ) the death may appear.” 
By the “life,” he means not 
merely “the outward phy- 
sical hfe,” nor yet merely 
“the life on earth,” but the 
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1 ἀεὶ γὰρ 


ἡμεῖς οἱ ζῶντες εἰς ϑάνατον παραδιδόμεθα διὰ Ἰησοῦν, ἵνα 

καὶ ἡ ζωὴ τοῦ Ἰησοῦ φανερωθῇ ἐν τῇ Sentry σαρκὶ ἡμῶν. 

2 ὥστε ὃ ϑάνατος" ἐν ἡμῖν ἐνεργεῖται, ἡ δὲ ζωὴ ἐν ὑμῖν. 

18 ἔχοντες δὲ τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα τῆς πίστεως, κατὰ τὸ γεγραμ- 
6 ὁ μὲν ϑάνατος. 


life-giving power, moral and 
spiritual, which Christ pos- 
sessed both on earth and 
beyond the grave. Compare 
Rom. v. 10., ** We shall be 
saved by his life;” John, xiv. 
19., “ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” Their deliverance 
from danger and death, and 
their spiritual power and life, 
was to be a proof to the world 
that Christ was still living. 

11. The same union of the 
two ideas of physical and moral 
life is continued in the phrase, 
‘We who are alive” (nets οἱ 
Gavres). We, so long as we 
are alive, we, living as we are, 
with our life sustained by 
Christ, are yet given over to 
death.” ‘“ We” (ἡμεῖς) is em- 
phatic; partly from its con- 
nexion with οἱ ζῶντες, as in 
1 Thess. iv. 15., “we the 
living” are distinct from those 
who are already dead; partly 
from the contrast with the 
Corinthians, expressed in verse 
12., “We die that you may 
live.” πάντοτε is “at any con- 
ceivable time ;” ἀεί is ““ conti- 
nuously through all time.” 

διὰ Ἰησοῦν, “ for the sake of 
Jesus.” This makes it clear 
that he is speaking of suffer- 
ings and persecutions for the 
sake of the Gospel. 


- ἂν τῇ ϑνητῇ σαρκί, “in our 
G 


literal mortal bodies.” (Com- 
pare the same expression, Rom. 
vill. 2.) It is meant to bea 
stronger expression than the 
previous verse, ‘* Not merely in 
our outward life (ἐν τῷ σώματι), 
but in this my bodily frame, 
Christ’s power will be shown.” 
12. Up to this point he has 
dwelt on the consolation that, 
though he was exposed to dan- 
ger and death, the power of 
Christ always restored him to 
life. A new thought now comes 
across this argument, the 
same that he has already ex- 
pressed strongly in 1. 4—11L.; 
namely, that his sufferings 
were for the good of his Corin- 
thian converts; and that in 
the life which they enjoyed 
through him, he also saw a 
pledge that he should ultimately 
share in that same life hereafter. 
“ Death” as before is phy- 
sical death. “Life” as before 
is both physical and spiritual. 
ἐνεργεῖται, “is active.” Comp. 
for the sense 1 Cor. iv. 8.—10. 
13. ἔχοντες δέ is immediately 
connected with the preceding 
clause. “But though there 
is this contrast between our 
death and your life, yet still 
we go on confidently with our 
work, trusting that in that 
your life we shall share through 
your intercessions for us.” 
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μένον "᾿Επίστευσα, διὸ ἐλάλησα, καὶ ἡμεῖς πιστεύομεν, διὸ 
καὶ λαλοῦμεν, 13 εἰδότες ὅτι ὃ ἐγείρας τὸν Ἰησοῦν καὶ ἡμᾶς 


σὺν Ἰησοῦν ἐ 


ne 4 4 A ς« “Ὁ 15 A A ’ . 
ἔγέρει δαὶ παραστήσει συν υμῖν. Ta yap ταν 


6 From ἐπίστευσα iv. 18. to ἐξ ἐμοῦ xii. 6. the text of A. is deficient. 


> χὸν κύριον Ἰησοῦν . . 


TO αὐτὸ πνεῦμα τῆς πίστεως, 
may either be: (1.) “ὙΠ the 
same spirit of faith as the 
Psalmist,” which suits better 
the recurrence of the word é7r- 
στευσα in the quotation, but 
furnishes a very awkward con- 
struction. (2.) “ With the same 
spirit of faith as you the Corin- 
thians ;” which gives an easy 
construction, and agrees with 
the union between himeelf and 
them, expressed in verses 13. 
and 14.; but is without any 
point of connexion with the 
words of the immediate context. 
If it should be the lst, then 
for the involved construction 
compare Rom. ii. 1. It should 
have been either &yovres τὸ 
πνεύμα τῆς πίστεως κατὰ TO 
γεγραμμένον, or ἔχοντες τὸ αὐτὸ 
πνεῦμα τῆς πίστεως ὃ γέγρα- 
πται. If it should be the 2nd, 
then for the faith of the Corin- 
thians compare 1. 24.: “ By 
faith ye stand.” 

The quotation is from Ps. 
exvi. 10. (L-X-X.); and was 
probably suggested by the 
context of the previous verses: 
«Του hast delivered my soul 
Srom death, mine eyes from 
tears, and my feet from fall- 
ing. I will walk before the 
Lord in the land of the living. 
I believed,and therefore have I 
spoken.” The Apostleconnects 
it with his argument by using 
both the words of the Psalmist 


. διὰ ᾿Ιησοῦ. 


in the sense which applied best 
to his own case. ἐπίστευσα, 
which, in the Psalm, seems to 
be, “4 trusted that God would 
gave me,” is here used more 
precisely for “I trusted in 
the unseen future goodness 
of God : as in v. 7. “We 
walk by faith, not by sight ;” 
and in Heb. xi. 1. ἐλάλησα, 
which in the Psalm seems 
to refer to the speech of the 
Psalmist which follows, is here 
used for the preaching and 
teaching of the Apostle, as in 
ii, 17.3 1 Cor. 11}. 1., xii. 3., 
ΧΙ. 1., xiv. 2. 34. 35. Accord- 
ng to the meaning of τὸ αὐτό, 
καὶ nuets may be either, “ we 
as well as the Psalmist,” or, 
‘© we as well as you.” 

14. εἰδότες, x.7.rX For the 
general sense see Rom. viii. 
11. For this sense of εἰδότες, 
‘‘ being convinced,” see Rom. 
v. 3.3 1 Cor. xv. 58 The 
passage is remarkable as form- 
ing an exception to the general 
feeling which the Apostle ex- 
presses (i. 13. 14. ; 1 Cor. xv. 
52. 53., 1.8.3; 1 Thess. iv. 15.) 
of expecting that he and his 
converts should live till the time 
of the Lord’s coming —an 
exception caused, probably, b 
the strong anticipation of deat 
from which he had but just 
recovered, 1. 8. Rec. Text 
C.D. E. F. G.I. K. and the 

ersions) reads τὸν κύριον be- 
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τα δι᾽ ὑμᾶς, ἵνα ἡ χάρις πλεονάσασα διὰ τῶν πλειόνων τὴν 
εὐχαριστίαν περισσεύσῃ εἰς τὴν δόξαν τοῦ Θεοῦ. 16 διὸ οὐκ 
ἐγκακοῦμεν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ καὶ 6 ἔξω ἡμῶν ἄνθρωπος διαφθείρεται, 


fore Ἰησοῦν. Lachmann (B.) 
omits it. A more important 
variation is that of σὺν Ἰησοῦ 
(B. C.D. F. G.) and διὰ Ἰη- 
σοῦν (D*. E. 1. K.), in which 
the first is certainly right, as 
better supported, as more dif- 
ficult, and as suiting the sense. 
σὺν Ἰησοῦ, “ with Jesus,” is 
not necessarily ‘“‘ in company 
with,” but ‘ sharing His con- 
dition.” Comp. xiii. 4.: “ We 
shall live with him, ζησόμεθα 
σὺν αὐτῷ." 

παραστήσει σὺν ὑμῖν, ““ will 
make us share the light which 
you even now seem to enjoy, and 
will present us both to Christ.” 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 7.: “ We 
shall ever be with the Lord.” 

15. τὰ yap πάντα & vas, 
“ς He will present us with you, 
for all things (whether life or 
death, or things present or 
things to come, comp. 1 Cor. 
lii. 22.) are for you.” 

ἵνα ἡ χάρι“, x.7.r “ In order 
that God’s goodness, which 
throngh the prayers of the 
greater part of you, has be- 
come ter to me, may make 
your thanksgiving greater, and 
so God’s glory greater also. 
Compare the parallel passage, 1. 
11. : “ Yealso helping together 
by prayer for us, that for the 
gift bestowed upon us by the 
means of many persons, thanks 
may be given by many on our 
behalf.” The close resemblance 
of the two passages, as well as 


the general context of this 
passage, make it apparent that 
the Apostle does not distin- 
guish strongly between his de- 
liverance from the immediate 
danger to which he had been 
exposed (i. 8.), and his deliver- 
ance from death itself. Which- 
ever was uppermost in his 
thoughts, so close was his 
union of thought and feeling 
with the Corinthians, that he 
ascribes it to their prayers for 
him. The construction re- 
quires that περισσεύῃ should 
be transitive (as in ix. 8; 1 
Thess. iii. 12,; Eph. i. 8.). 
“πλεονάσασα is used with a re- 
ference to διὰ τῶν πλειόνων and 
εὐχαριστίαν to ydpes. * That 
more may produce more,” 
‘“‘ that grace may produce gra- 
titude.” Compare Phil. i. 19. : 
“41 know that this shall turn 
to my salvation through your 
prayer.” 

16. He now resumes the 
assertion of his determination 
to bear up against his trials, 
which he had begun to unfold 
in iv. 1., and, as in the pre- 
ceding verses (10—15.), he had 
gradually passed from his daily 
troubles and afflictions to the 
consideration of death itself, 
so here he passes gradually from 
the daily dissolution of his out- 
ward frame by long hardships 
and infirmities, to its total dig- 
solution by death (iv. 16—18., 
v. 1—10.) Every vestige of 
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17 τὺ γὰρ 


παραυτίκα ἐλαφρὸν τῆς ϑλίψεως ἡμῶν καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν εἰς 
ὑπερθολὴν αἰώνιον βάρος δόξης κατεργάξεται ἡμῖν, 18 μὴ 


self-defence or attack vanishes, 
and we have in this passage 
the fullest expression of the 
Apostle’s individual hopes and 
fears with regard to the future 
world— the more interesting 
from the fact that it was 
written, as we have seen, al- 
most under the shadow of 
death, from the death-bed, 
whether of sickness, of anxi- 
ety, or of danger, from which 
he had so recently escaped 
(i. 8—10.). Something of a 
similar feeling (see 1 Cor. xv. 
30,31., ‘* We stand in jeopardy 
every hour,” “I die daily ”) may 
have occasioned the great fer- 
vour with which, shortly before 
the writing of this passage, he 
had entered into the defence of 
the resurrection of the dead in 
the 15th chapter of the First 
Epistle; but besides that the 
impression of his escape is not 
there so strongly brought out, 
the feeling there displayed is 
not so personal. These two 
passages, however, are the most 
nearly similar in the Apostle’s 
writings on this subject. 

The contrast here drawn 
between the “outward” and 
‘‘the inner man,” though 
illustrated by the contrast in 
Rom. vii. 22. between the 
‘law of the members” and 
ἐς the inner man,” and in Eph. 
iv. 22.; Col. i. 9., between 
“ὁ the old man” and ‘ the new 
man,” is not precisely the 


same. Those contrasts relate 
to the difference between the 
sensual and the moral nature, 
*‘ the flesh ” and “ the spirit; ” 
this, to the difference between 
the material and the spiritual 
nature, “the body” and “the 
soul,” 

ἀνακαινοῦσθαι (with its deri- 
vative avaxaivwous) only occurs 
in the New Testament (besides 
this place) in Col. ii. 10. ; 
Rom. xii. 2.; Tit. in. 5. Its 
synonyme, ἀνανεοῦσθαι (which 
occurs only in Eph. iv. 23.) is 
to be found in classical authors, 
Thucyd. v. 18.; Herodian, ii. 
6. 15.; Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. 
xv. 25. ‘Is made new, re- 
celves new powers.” 

ἡμέρᾳ καὶ tyuépg. A He- 
braism for ““ from day to 
day,” not found in LXX., but 
a literal translation of 04°) Ὁ". 
Gen. xxxix. 10.; Ps. Lxviii. 
19. ; Esth. iii. 4. 


17. Each word here is stu- 
diously set against the other. 
παραυτίκα is “for the present 
moment” (often found in classi- 
cal writers, here alone in the 
New Testament), opposed to 
αἰώνιον, ‘for the lasting fu- 
ture.” (For similarcases of zrap- 
αυτίκα being used adjectively 
in later Greek, see Wetstein 
ad 1. 1.) τὸ ἐλαφρόν is used 
as a substantive (compare τὸ 
γνήσιον, Vili. 8.3; TO μωρόν, TO 
ἀσθενές, 1 Cor. i. 25.); and is 
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σκοπούντων ἡμῶν τὰ βλεπόμενα ἀλλὰ τὰ μὴ βλεπόμενα" 
τὰ γὰρ βλεπόμενα πρόσκαιρα, τὰ δὲ μὴ βλεπόμενα αἰώνια. 
V. οἴδαμεν γὰρ ὅτι ἐὰν ἡ ἐπίγειος ἡμῶν οἰκία τοῦ σκήνους 


opposed to βάρος, as τῆς 9λί 
spews to SéEne. βάρος is used 
with δόξα, probably from the 
fact, that 135 is both “to be 
heavy” (as in Job. vi. 3. ; Gen. 
xviii. 20.), and “to be glo- 
rious” (as in Job, xiv. 21.), 
the substantive 7333 always 
having the meaning of « glory.” 
Compare gravitas, in Latin. 
So asimilar use of the Hebrew 
metaphor and the Greek word 
corresponding, in “ dowels and 
mercies.” Phil. 1. 1. 

xa” ὑπερβολὴν eis ὕπερβο- 
λήν cannot be fixed precisely 
to any one word in the suc- 
ceeding clause. It is a He- 
braism, like ϑανάτου εἰς Idva- 
τον, in ii. 15., and the similar 
expressions there quoted, —a 
translation, so far as the Greek 
idiom would allow, of "&» 
"ND “exceedingly, exceed- 
ingly.” 

For his connexion between 
present suffering and future 
glory see Rom. vii. 17. 18. ; 
2 Tim. i. 12. 13. 

The construction of the pas- 
sage even in detail (compare 
especially the use of the neuter 
adjective for a substantive) is 
very like Thycydides. 

18. μὴ σκοπούντων. So 
long as we do not fix our 
attention upon” (Phil. 11. 4.) 
τὰ μὴ βλεπόμενα ; comp. Heb. 
xi. 1., ‘* The evidence of γα 
not seen” (οὐ βλεπομένω 


» 
σ 


It is μὴ here, as depending on 
μὴ σκοπούντων. The expres- 
sions of the shortness of the 
visible world might be appli- 
cable to any age, but are no 
doubt strengthened here by 
the expectation of the coming 
of the Lord. 

πρόσκαιρα, “for the tempo- 
rary season of this life.” 

αἰώνια, “for the successive 
ages of God’s kingdom.” 


V. 1. He proceeds to his 
groundsof confidence and hope. 
The general sense is clear: 
“1 am indifferent to the decay 
and wearing away of my pre- 
sent outward frame; because 
I know that another and higher 
organization is awaiting me 
hereafter, a higher life which 
shall not extinguish my present 
being, but give me new powers 
engrafted upon it.” His lan- 
guage may apply to the change 
of death generally; but it has 
especial reference to his feelings 
(as in 1 Cor. xv. 53.) that he 
shall probably be one of those 
who will be alive at the comin 
of Christ: hence the wish ex- 
pressed in verse 4., that he 
might not lose his present bo- 
dy, but have it expanded into 
something higher — a wish at 
any time natural, but which 
receives its peculiar expres- 
sion from the feeling just de- 
scribed; hence also the doubt 
in v. 1., “If the house be de- 
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καταλυθῇ, οἰκοδομὴν ἐκ Θεοῦ ἔχομεν, οἰκίαν ἀχειροποίητον 


αἰώνιον ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς. 


stroyed.” The whole passage 
ig expressed through the dou- 
ble figure of a house or tent, 
and a garment. The explana- 
tion of this abrupt transi- 
tion from one to the other 
may be found in the image 
which, both from his occupa- 
tions and his birth-place, would 
naturally occur to the Apos- 
tle, the tent of Cilician hair- 
cloth, which might almost 
equally suggest the idea of a 
habitation and of a vesture. 
Compare (from the same cause) 
the same union of metaphors 
in Ps. civ. 2., ** Who coverest 
thyself with light as with a 
garment: who stretchest out 
the heavens lhe a curtain [of 
the tent]. 

The word “tent” (σκῆνοΞ) 
lent itself to this imagery, from 
being used in later Greek wri- 
ters for the human body, espe- 
cially medical writers, who 
seem to have been led to adopt 
the word from the skin-mate- 
rials of which tents were com- 
posed. (See the numerous 
quotations in Wetstein.) 

In philosophical language 
it always retained the idea of 
transitoriness, like our word 
“ὁ tenement ;” and hence the 
original meaning would at once 
be elicited, as in the case of all 
the words in iv. 7—9. Com- 
pare 2 Pet. 1. 14., * The laying 
aside of my tabernacle is at 
hand” (σκηνώματος): Wisdom, 
1x. 15. γεῶδες σκῆνος. 


2 καὶ yap ἐν τούτω στενάζομεν, τὸ 
γὰρ μεν, 


οἰκία τοῦ σκήνους. The ge- 
nitive is to define the nature 
of the house. ἐπίγειος (1. 6. 
not “of earth,” -yoixos, but) 
‘upon the earth.” Compare 
1 Cor. xv. 40., ““ bodies terres- 
trial,” opposed to ‘from the 
heavens.” 

καταλύω is used especially 
of the destruction of a house. 
See Matt. xxiv. 2., xxvi. 61.; 
Gal. ii. 18. The Vulgate 
translates it (from a false ety- 
mological scent) ‘ dissolvatur ;” 
a slight departure from the 
original meaning, which our 
Authorized Version, by adopt- 
ing the word nearest to the 
Vulgate dissolved,” has still 
further widened; the word 
in modern English having lost 
the sense of “ disunite ” and 
“break,” which was once at- 
tached to it both in Latin and 
English. From this passage 
has perhaps originated the 
word ‘dissolution ’for “death.” 

οἰκοδομήν.υΌ The word re- 
tains its usual active signifi- 
cation so far as to make the 
words “ ἐκ ϑεοῦ" directly de- 
pendent upon it; “ἃ building 
which grows up from the hand 
of God.” Compare Heb. xi. 
10.: * The city with founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker 
is God.” 

ἔχομεν, i.e. * The moment 
that our present house is de- 
stroyed, that very moment a 
new habitation awaits us in 
heaven.” According to the 
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οἰκητήριον ἡμῶν τὸ ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ἐπενδύσασθαι ἐπιποθοῦντες, 
δ εἴπερ" καὶ ἐνδυσάμενοι οὐ γυμνοὶ εὑρεθησόμεθα. “ καὶ γὰρ 
δ εἴγε. 


representation in 1 Cor. xv. 
51., We shall all be changed 
in a moment;” 1 Thess. iv. 
17., © We shall be caught up 
in the clouds... and so shall 
we ever be with the Lord." ᾿ 
ἀχειροποίητον, ‘Not like 
the Monta, in which I live, and 
which I make with my own 
hands.” In this, as in the 
mext expressions, αἰώνιον ἂν 
τοῖο ovpavois, it is rather the 
idea of a habitation into which 
he is to enter, than of a body 
which he is to assume, that 
presents itself. The earthly 
y could not, strictly speak- 
ing, be said to be “ made with 
hands,” nor the future body to 
await him “in the heavens.” 
2. Kai ydp is more an ex- 
planation, than a reason, of the 
preceding. See iv. 10, 11. 
Ἔν τούτῳ, i.e. σκήνει. “In 
this my tenement,” pointing, as 
it were, to his own body. See 
on 1 Cor. xv. 54. “ We groan,” 
t. e. * with longing to be free.” 
Compare Rom. vill. 23. ‘We 
groan within ourselves, waiting 
or the redemption of the bo- 
ΜᾺ οἰκητήριον. The word is 
used instead of σκῆνος, to get 
rid of the notion of insta- 
bility. 
ἐξ οὐρανοῦ. Here again the 
idea of the actual body is lost 
in the idea of a habitation or 
vesture descending, like the 
sheet of Peter’s vision (Acts, x. 
11.), or “the new Jerusalem, 


coming from God out of hea- 
ven.” Rev. xxi. 2. 

ἐπενδύσασθαι, “to be clothed, 
as with an upper or over gar- 
ment.” So, érevdurns for the 
“ fisher’s coat.” John, xxi. 7. 
He uses the word instead of 
ἐκδύσασθαε purposely, from the 
strong expectation that he in 
his outward bodily form might 
still be alive at the end; al- 
though it would apply also to 
the general hope of a restora- 
tion after death. 

3. There are two variations 
here: (1.) εἴπερ, Lachmann, 
B. Ὁ. E. F. 6. εἴγε, Rec. Text 
C.J. K. Εἴπερ is generally as- 
sumed to express doubtfully 
what εἴγε expresses positively, 
‘if go be,” instead of “ since.” 
This distinction, however, can 
hardly be borne out by the 
usage of the New Testament. 
In all the places where εὔγε oc- 
curs (Gal. iii. 4.; Eph. iii. 2., 
iv. 21.) it may, and in Col. i. 
23. it must, have the sense of 
ἐς τῇ at least, if so be.” And 
although in Rom. viii. 9. 17.; 
1Pet. 11. 3. εἴπερ must be “ if 
so be;” in 1 Thess. 1. 6. and 
1 Cor. viii. 5. it more natu- 
rally means “ since.” 

This being the case, the sense 
is not affected by the difference 
of reading. It is, in fact, a con- 
fident expectation expressed 
with that degree of uncertainty 
which naturally belongs to the 
future, eapecially to the future 
life. That he had no real doubt 
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Ψ 4 ~ a a .8ἃ rd , 94? Vy 
οἷ ὄντες ev τῷ σκηνει τούτω στενάξομεν βαρούμενοι, ed w 


* om. τούτῳ 


is implied by the context of the 
whole passage. But, had he 
been speaking of a certain 
matter of fact, he would have 
said, not εἴγε καί, but καὶ γάρ, 
as in the next clause. Kai 
(whether εἴπερ or εἴγε be 
adopted) serves as a connect- 
ing particle between this and 
the previous clause. ‘If in 
fact,” or “since in fact,” hke 
ὃς καὶ ἱκάνωσεν in iii. 6. and o 
καὶ δούς in v. 5. For the half- 
doubt expressed compare Phil. 
iii. 11.: “1 by any means I 
might attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead.” 

(2.) ἐνδυσάμενοι, Lachmann, 
Rec. Text, B. C. D?. E. I. K. 
and the Versions; ἐκδυσάμε- 
vot, Griesbach, 3. F. 6. and 
the Fathers. But the latter 
is probably a correction to 
avoid the apparent contradic- 
tion between ἐνδυσάμενοι and 
γυμνοί, which must now be ex- 
plained. 

It is clear from 1 Cor. xv. 
35—54., 1 Thess. iv. 13—17., 
that from the strong additional 
impulse given by the first Apo- 
stolic preaching to the belief in 
a future state, and from the 
near expectation of the end of 
the world, there rose in the 
minds of the early Church 
various scruples and difficulties 
about the manner in which the 
great change would take place. 
One apprehension was, lest 
those only who were alive at 
that day would share in its 


> ὀπειδὴ for ἐφ᾽ ᾧ. 


glory. (1 Thess. iv. 13.) An- 
other, that the actual body 
would have to pass into the un- 
seen world. (1 Cor. xv. 35.) A 
third, a fear lest in the trans- 
ition all connexion with the 
present life and organization 
would be lost. It is this which 
comes across the Apostle here. 
Intense as was his yearning to 
be delivered from his burden of 
the worn out perishing frame, 
broken down by trouble and 
hardship, and to be at home 
with Christ in a new and hea- 
venly mansion, yet he still 
clung to the past and present, 
as the links to connect him 
with the future. And in this 
case, the feeling would be in- 
creased by the belief that from 
the near approach of the com- 
ing of Christ he might even 
hope to escape death altogether, 
not losing his bodily exist- 
ence, but finding it trans- 
figured into something higher. 
There is the same conflict of 
feeling in Phil 1, 21. 22. 28. 
24: ‘Tome to live is Chnit, 
and to die is gain.... What 
I shall choose I wot not... 
For I am in a strait betwixt 
two, having a desire to de- 
part, and to be with Christ ; 
which is far better: neverthe- 
less to abide in the flesh is 
more needful for you.” There- 
fore, after having described his 
desire for the new habitation, 
the curtains, as it were, of the 
new tabernacle, in which to 
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οὐ ϑέλομεν ἐκδύσασθαι ἀλλ᾽ ἐπενδύσασθαι, iva καταποθῇ τὸ 


ϑνητὸν ὑπὸ τῆς ζωῆς. 


envelope himself, he adds: “1 
desire this, in the hope, the 
fond, the confident, hope, that 
when the time comes, as come 
it will, for this change of earthly 
for heavenly garments, I shall 
not be left a naked disembodied 
spirit; for the groans which I 
utter in the tabernacle of the 
body, are uttered, not so much 
because of the oppression of 
this outward frame (βαρούμε- 
vot), not so much from a wish 
to be entirely freed from the 
mortal part of our nature, as 
from the hope that it will be ab- 
sorbed in a better life.” 

The sense would be much 
the same whichever reading 
were preferred. If ἐκδυσάμενοι, 
it would be “ in the hope that, 
after laying aside our present 
garment, we shall not be left 
naked.” If évducapevor, “in the 
hope that, after having put on 
our heavenly garment, we 
shall be found, not naked, but 
clothed.” ἐνδυσάμενοι would 
be used instead of ἐπενδυσά- 
μένοι, because he is here con- 
trasting, not one state of clo- 
thing with another, but simply 
a state of clothing with a state 
of nakedness; because he is 
thinking, not, as in verse 2., 
of the survival, but of the 
possible extinction of his pre- 
sent body by the assumption 
of the heavenly body. The 
expression ‘ naked” (γυμνοῖ) 
naturally follows from the me- 
taphor of the whole passage. 


ὃ ὁ δὲ κατεργασάμενος ἡμᾶς εἰς αὐτὸ 


But there is a peculiar propriety 
in it, suggested by the use of 
the figure in Greek writers for 
disembodied spirit. (See Wet- 
sfein.) And in later times of 
the Christian Church, naked 
figures, both in painting and 
poetry, are (perhaps from this 
passage) the usual representa- 
tion of souls in purgatory. 
Compare also the story in He- 
rodotus, v. 92., of the Corin- 
thian queen, who appeared to 
her husband after death, to in- 
treat him to burn dresses for 
her as a covering for her dis- 
embodied spirit; and the prac- 
tice which prevailed down to 
the time of Trajan, of offering 
garments on the tombs of the 

latean heroes, with the same 
purpose. (Thucyd. iii. 58. and 
Arnold’s notes.) The figure 
of a vestment for the soul was 
often used by the Rabbis, but 
in the sense of the (moral) 
image of God. See Schottgen, 
Hor. Heb. ad h. 1. 

τούτῳ, Lachmann, D. E. F. 
G.; omitted in Rec. Text. B. 
e sil. C. J. K. 

ἐφ᾽ ᾧ, ‘for which reason.” 
Compare Rom. vy. 12. 

καταποθῆ. So 1 Cor. xv. 
54.: ** Death swallowed up.” 
Probably he refers to the same 

6. See xxv. 8. 

5. He concludes his argu- 
ment’ by referring the great 
change to God, according to 
the frequent practice by which 
he runs all things up to their 
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τοῦτο Neds, ὁ δοὺς ἡμῖν τὸν ἀῤῥαβδῶνα τοῦ πνεύματος. © Sap- 
ῥοῦντες οὖν πάντοτε, καὶ εἰδότες ὅτι ἐνδημοῦντες ἐν τῷ σώματι 
ἐκδημοῦμεν ἀπὸ τοῦ κυρίου, Ἶ διὰ πίστεως γὰρ περιπατοῦμεν, 
οὐ διὰ εἴδους " ὃ ϑαῤῥοῦμεν δὲ καὶ εὐδοκοῦμεν μᾶλλον ἐκδημῆ- 
σαι ἐκ τοῦ σώματος καὶ ἐνδημῆσαι πρὸς τὸν κύριον, 9 διὸ 


Highest Source. Comp. 1. 21., 
ὁ δὲ βεβαιῶν... καὶ xpicas 
ἡμᾶς, ϑεός" Ὃ καὶ σφραγι- 
σάμενος ἡμᾶς, καὶ δοὺς τὸν 
ἀῤῥαβῶνα τοῦ πνεύματος 
ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις ἡμῶν 
(where the expressionsare near- 
ly the same as here); iv. 6., 6 
gos ὁ εὐπὼν . . φῶς λαμψει, ὅς 
ἔλαμψεν, &c.; 1 Cor. iii. 23., 
‘Yeare Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s. 1 Cor. xv. 28., * That 
God may be all in all.” 
κατεργασάμενος, ““ worked us 
up.” The word always ex- 
presses an elaborate effect as if 
against difficulties. 

εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο, t. e., * for the 
change from mortal to immor- 
tal.” For ἀῤῥαβῶν see i. 21. 
The idea here is the same as 
that in Rom. viii. 11. “ He 
. . » ~ Shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by His spirit 
that dwelleth in you.” 

‘“‘ He who the stubborn heart can so 
control, 
The laggard body soon will waft to 
heaven.” 

6. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether the following 
verses (6—10.) most properly 
belong to this or to the suc- 
ceeding section. They are, in 
fact, intermediate, 6—8. being 
the conclusion of the thoughts 
contained in v. 1—5., as 9— 
10. form the prelude to what 
follows in v. 11—14. 


ϑαῤῥοῦντεο. .. ϑαῤῥοῦμεν δέ, 
is an anacoluthon. The i 
is still of a habitation (ἐνδη- 
pety and ἐκδημεῖν “to be at 
home” and “ abroad”), gene- 
rally, however, passing into 
that of a country, as in Phil. 
il, 20., ἡμῶν yap τὸ πολέτευμα 
ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς. Heb. xi. 13., 
ξένοι καὶ παρεπίδημοι ἐπὶ rijs 
γῆ». 

7. διά, a8 in ik. 4., “in 
a state of.” cides, ‘outward 
sight,” nearly as in Luke iii. 
22., σωματικῷ εἴδει. 

“περιπατοῦμεν, “pass our 
life,” ‘* versari,” though pos- 
sibly with the original meta- 
phor of walking, brought out 
to express the idea of tra- 
velling conveyed in ἐκδημεῖν, 
‘our pilgrimage or journey is 
on trust, and not because we 
see our home.” 

8. For the sense, see Phi- 
lipp. 1. 21. (quoted in v. 3.). 
πρὸ τὸν κύριον, Compare πρὸν 
τὸν ϑεόν, Johni.1. It implies 
close union. 

9. Here a new idea is intro- 
duced, to be more fully deve- 
loped in the next section, not 
merely that of encouragement 
under his troubles, but of in- 
citement to his duties. φιλο- 
τιμεῖσθαι is “to place one’s 
honour in getting an object 
performed. So in Rom. xv. 
20.; 1 Thess. iv. 11. For the 
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καὶ φιλοτιμούμεθα, εἴτε ἐνδημοῦντες εἴτε ἐκδημοῦντες, εὐά- 
ρεστοι αὐτῷ εἶναι. 9 τοὺς γὰρ πάντας ἡμᾶς φανερωθῆναι δεῖ 


phrase, “ whether at home or 
abroad,” (ὁ 6. “in the body 
or out of the body,” “alive 
or dead at Christ’s coming.”) 
compare Rom. xiv. 8., “ Whe- 
ther we live or die we arc 
are the Lord’s;” Phil. i. 20., 
“ Christ shall be magnified in 
my body, whether by life or 
by death ;” 1 Thess. v. 10., 
“ Whether we wake or sleep, 
we live together with Him.” 

10. τοὺ γὰρ πάντας, “I 
am anxious to be well pleasing 
tohim; for I as well as all 
of us shall have my secret 
thoughts made known.” (For 
φανερωθῆναι, see verse 11.) 

κομέσηται, “reap the fruits 
of.” τὰ διὰ τοῦ σώματος, pro- 
perly, “through the means of 
the body;” but probably the 
classical usage is not here ob- 
served, and it is to be taken as 
in verse 7., as though it were 
διὰ σώματος. It connects this 
with verse 8. πρὸς ἃ ἔπραξεν, 
va consideration of.” The 

ulgate reads propria, i. ¢., ἴδια 
for νὴ Tischendorf (with C. 
and some of the Fathers) sub- 
stitutes φαῦλον for κακόν B. 
(ὁ sil.) Ὁ. E. F. G. J. K. 

The chief characteristic of 
the judgment here brought out, 
is that of the complete revela- 
tion of the deeds of man, as in 
1 Cor. iv. 1—6. Compare 
Rev. xx. 12.: “The books were 


d. 
The image of Christ on the 
judgment seat, isthesameas that 
in Rom. xiv. 10. (where, how- 


ever, inthe best MSS.., it is “the 
seat of God;” one of the many 
passages where the two ideas are 
used as convertible, and where 
the various readings confuse 
the two together); and the 
expression 13 peculiar to these 
two passages, being evidently 
taken from the tribunal of 
the Roman magistrate as the 
most august representation of 
justice which the world at that 
time, or perhaps ever, ex- 
hibited. It was a lofty seat, 
raised on an elevated platform, 
usually at the end of the 
Basilica, so that the figure of 
the judge must have been seen 
towering above the crowd 
which thronged the long nave 
of the building. So sacred 
and solemn did this seat and its 
platform appear in the eyes, 
not only of the heathen, but 
of the Christian society of the 
Roman empire, that when, two 
centuries later, the Basilica 
became the model of the Chris- 
tian place of worship, the name 
of βῆμα (or tribunal) was 
transferred to the throne of the 
bishop, which then occupied 
the same place in the apse 
that had before been appointed 
to the judgment seat of the 
pretor. The word βῆμα, as 
so applied, is peculiar to the 
Greek of this time. In clas- 
sical Greek, it was applied 
(not to the judgment seat, 
which did not exist in Grecian 
states, but) to the stone pulpit 
of the orator. In the LXX, 
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εμπροσθεν τοῦ βήματος τοῦ χριστοῦ, ἵνα κομίσηται ἕκαστος 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ σώματος, πρὸς ἃ ἔπραξεν, εἴτε ἀγαθὸν εἴτε κακόν. 


it is used twice (Neh. viii. 4. ; 
2 Macc. xiii. 26.) for a “ pulpit;” 
usually, as in Acts, vii. 5., for 
“a step.” In the New Testa- 
ment (with the exception of 
Acts, vil. 5.) it is always used 
for “a judgment seat.” 

The more usual figure for 


the Judgment, is of a “throne” 
(Spores) or “seat” simply. 

ompare Matt. xxv. 31.: “ He 
shall sit on the throne of his 
glory.” Rev. xx. ll.: “A 
great white throne.” Dan. vii. 
9.: “His throne was like a 
fiery flame.” 
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PaRAPHRASE IV. 7—v. 10. — “ Such is the mission 
which I have received, so important, and so open and 
unreserved ; and, as God in His mercy has entrusted 
me with it, I cannot faint or grow weary under it. 
1 cannot faint, though there is much reason why I 
should. In order to show that this extraordinary work 
ws Divine and not human, I am encompassed with all 
outward infirmity, which thus becomes a proof, not of 
my weakness, but of God's power. My worn out 
fragile frame 18 like an earthenware vessel enclosing 
some costly treasure: whichever way I turn, I am 
pressed by difficulties ; but a passage of escape opens 
before me. I am bewildered in my course, but I find 
my way again. LI am pursued by the enemy, but not 
left behind as a prey to his attacks. I am trampled 
under foot, but not to death. I carry with me, at 
every moment of my course, the marks of pallor and 
torpor and lifelessness from the body of the Lord Jesus ; 
but τὲ 18 only that I may show forth more clearly the 
same ‘life in death’ that 1716 showed in rising from 
the grave; for my whole life, from beginning to end, 
ts perpetually given up to death for the sake of Jesus, 
in order that in this perishable framework of corruption 
the living power of Jesus may be shown. Death works 
his will within me, whilst life works her will in you ; you 
are safe, because 1 am in peril; you live, because I 
die. But in spite of this contrast between my death and 
your life, I am sustained by the faith which is de- 
scribed in the Psalm. ‘TI believe, Ihave faith in the 
unseen Saviour, ‘and therefore I speak’ the message 
of the Gospel, with the full confidence that, however 
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different our positions now, the time will come when the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus will extend to me as well 
as to you; when you will receive the best proof that all 
that 1s done by and for me, is done by and for you; 
when the gift of life given to me through your united 
prayers, will call forth a still fuller burst of thankful- 
ness from you to the glory of God. With this con- 
jidence, as I said before, ‘I cannot faint ;’ there 18 a 
nature, a being, a man, in my outward frame, which 18 
gradually decaying ; but there is another being in my 
inner self, which 1s day by day restored: there is a 
pressure of affliction ; but it 18 overbalanced a hundred 
thousand fold by the heavy weight of glory, which lasts, 
not like the affliction for a short passing moment, but for 
a vast future ; for I fix my view, not on what is visible, 
but on what ts invisible, knowing that the visible ts tempo- 
rary, the invisible belongs to the ages of God. The habi- 
tation in which I now dwell on the earth, 1s like the tent 
in which I tread, or which I made with my own hands ; 
like the tent to which the human body is so often com- 
pared, it may be taken down and destroyed ; but there 18 
another habitation, a solid building, whose builder and 
maker 1s God, made by no art of hands, lke the tent 
of human tentmakers, but belonging to the ages of God, 
awaiting me in the regions of heaven. In this my present 
tent I groan under the heavy weight of the longing 
desire for that new habitation which will envelope me 
within its curtains from above. Not that I wish to leave 
this present life with its vesture of human affections 
and thoughts; but that I fondly trust, that this old 
vesture will receive a new vesture over it, that this 
mortal frame will only cease by being swallowed up in 
a higher life. And the ground for my trust is, that He 
who has fashioned and worked out my existence for this 
- termination, ts no less than God himself, who has clearly 
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given a pledge of the future, by that earnest of the life- 
giving Spirit of which I before spoke. | 

“ With this confidence, therefore, and feeling that our 
whole journey through life is sustained by trust 1n what 
we do not see, not by what we do see, [ am well pleased to 
think that the time 1s coming when this banishment from 
my true heavenly home will be ended, and when I shall 
be with the Lord at home for ever. 

“ And the thought of this future home, not only gives 
me confidence, but impresses upon me my awful duty. 
For the time is coming when I, with all of you, must be 
made completely known before the judgment seat of 
Christ, in order that each may receive the award of the 
acts done in the earthly habitation of the body.” 


Tue difficulties of the Apostle, and the support which 
he received under them, both from the sympathy be- 
tween himself and his converts, and from the cause in 
which he was engaged, are dwelt upon equally else- 
where. The peculiarity of this passage is the insight 
which it gives us into the Apostle’s feelings, under the 
sense of approaching decay and dissolution. In this 
respect it stands alone. The burst of triumphant ex- 
ultation over the power of death in the 8th Chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, and in the 15th of the 
First to the Corinthians, is more an expression of the 
overwhelming sense of God’s love through Christ, than 
of any personal expectation or sentiment for himself. 
The description of the coming of the Lord, in 1 Thess. iv. 
15—19., is for the comfort of his readers, not of himself. 
The two passages which most bear comparison with 
this, 2 Tim. iv. 6—8.; Phil. i. 20—-24. (especially the 
last), whilst expressing the Apostle’s personal feelings 
respecting his end, represent his calm expectation of 
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an event brought on by external circumstances as a 
soldier on the eve of battle, rather than his contempla- 
tion of death in itself as the natural termination of 
the exhausted powers of nature. It is this last view 
which this section brings before us. Whatever may 
have been the precise nature of the deep depression 
which marks the opening of this Epistle, and also 
the opening of this passage, it is evident that all the 
mournful feelings which crowd upon the mind under 
the pressure of anxiety, of sickness, of hardship, were 
now heavy on the Apostle’s heart. He is “in the 
valley of the shadow of death.” He had been “ pressed 
out of measure, above strength, insomuch that he de- 
spaired even of life:” he “ had the sentence of death in 
himself:” he had been just “delivered from a great 
death:”! he had “no rest in his spirit:”? he felt that 
he was a “ fragile earthen vessel :” ® he was like a soldier 
in battle, “‘ pressed into a corner,” “ bewildered,” ‘ pur- 
sued,” “trampled down:”* he was “a living corpse,” 
always “delivered up to death,”® his “outward man 
perishing,”® the “earthly house of his tabernacle” 
might at any moment “be destroyed.”” Two feelings 
emerge from this “horror of great darkness.” First: 
It is instructive to observe the Apostle’s shrinking 
from the disembodied state beyond the grave, and his 
natural sympathy with the awe with which many good 
men have regarded the advance and process of death. 
There is no Platonic doctrine of a vague and impal- 
pable immortality ; no Stoic affectation of rising above 
the ordinary feelings of humanity. It is (on a lower 
scale) the same picture which is presented to us in 
the agony of Gethsemane, “Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me.” It is the Christian and 
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Apostolical expression of the feeling described in the 
well known lines of Gray : — 
“ For who, to dull forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d ὃ 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ?” 


And, secondly, there is the confidenceethat he shall 
pass into a higher state, in which, amidst whatever 
changes, his personal being will be continued. 18. 
mortal state will not be taken from him, but will be 
transfused into something higher. What he has done 
in the passage through this life will be revealed for 
retribution of good or evil before the judgment seat 
of Christ. This is the hope which at once sustains him, 
and warns him. There is a world around him which 
he does not see, but which he believes to exist; a habi- 
tation, a vesture awaiting him in heavenly regions; a 
home with the Lord, where he will arrive when his 
journey is ended; a judgment seat, where he will be 
rewarded or punished. The thought of the Judgment 
seat blends with the the thought of home, as in the 
Psalms the spirit of the Psalmist reposes with equal 
comfort and confidence on the mercy and on the justice 
of God. Even in these moments of earnest longing for 
rest, Christ is still, not only the Friend, but the true 
and faithful Judge, at whose hands the Apostle is con- 
tent to receive that which is his due. 
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(3.) His Motive for his Service. 
V. 11—VI. 10. 


11 ΕἸδότες οὖν τὸν φόβον τοῦ κυρίου, ἀνθρώπους πείθομεν, 
yew δὲ πεφανερώμεθα" ἐλπίζω δὲ καὶ ἐν ταῖς συνειδήσεσιν 
a ~ 3 ao ς 4 4 4 ~ 
ὑμῶν πεφανερῶσθαι. ‘ov πάλιν ἑαυτοὺς συνιστάνομεν ὑμῖν, 


11. The Apostle, in the pre- 
ceding verses, after describing 
the support which in his trou- 
bles he received from the pro- 
spect of a better life hereafter, 
was carried on to speak of the 
energy which this prospect 
imparted to his labours (verse 
9.) In order to reach that 
home for which he so earnestly 
longed, he, with all the rest of 
the world, must pass before the 
awful judgment seat, where 
every thought would be dis- 
closed to Christ himself (verse 
10.). And now the thought 
of that hour brings before him 
the insinuations of concealment 
and dishonesty, which he had 
before answered (iii. 1—iv. 6.), 
and he once more protests the 
entire sincerity of his conduct 
(v. 11—13.), appealing, first, to 
the overwhelming motive which 
impelled him (v. 14—21.); se- 
condly, to his own self-denying 
conduct (vi 1—10.). It is the 
climax of the first part of the 
Epistle, thus occupies the same 
relative position as Rom. viii. 
and 1 Cor. xiii. 

εἰδότες οὖν τὸν φόβον τοῦ 
κυρίου. - ““ Knowing that there 
is this fearful aspect of the 
Lord, I proceed on iny task of 


winning over men; but whilst 
I do 80, it is to God that my 
thoughts are manifested, as 
clearly now as they will be at 
the judgment, and as I trust 
they are manifested clearly be- 
fore your several consciences” 
(συνειδήσεσιν). For the phrase 
ἀνθρώπους πείθομεν comp. Gal. 
1. 10., where it is used in a 
bad sense, which partly illus- 
trates its use here, as though 
he had said, “I am devoted, 
as they say, to making friends 
of men,” and hence the imme- 
diate antithesis, “ No: it is 
not man, but God, whose ap- 
probation I seek.” In classical 
Greek the addition of μὲν 
would have cleared up the ob- 
scurity. For this sense of 
“πείθω, compare Acts, xii. 20., 
πείσαντες Βλάστον, “ having 
won over Blastus.” 

πεφανερώμεθα is used in 
reference to φανερωθῆναι in 
verse 10. For its connexion 
with the words συνείδησις and 
συνιστάνομεν Compare iv. 2.: τῇ 
φανερώσει τῆς ἀληθείας συνισ- 
τῶντες ἑαυτοὺς πρὸς πᾶσαν συ- 
νείδησιν ἀνθρώπων, ἐνώπιον τοῦ 
ϑεοῦ. For the general sense 
see 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

12. The mention of their 
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ἀλλὰ ἀφορμὴν διδόντες ὑμῖν καυχήματος ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, ἵνα 
ἔχητε πρὸς τοὺς ἐν προσώπῳ καυχωμένους καὶ μὴ ἐν καρδίᾳ." 


18 εἴτε γὰρ ἐξέστημεν, Θεῷ" εἴτε σωφρονοῦμεν, ὑμῖν. 


5 οὐ γὰρ... 


doubting his sincerity recalls 
what he had already said in 
111, 1., iv. 2., about the com- 
mendatory letters,—the charge 
that, instead of bringing com- 
mendations from others, he 
was always commending him- 
self.” Our object is not to 
commend ourselves, but to 
give you an opportunity of 
boasting in my behalf against 
my opponents.” He assumes, 
with something of an ironical 
tone, that all that they wished 
was to vindicate him. After 
ἔχητε, supply καύχημα. This 
is the most explicit mention 
of his opponents in this part 
of the Ispistle, and is to be 
compared with the more open 
attacks of x. 2. 7., xi. 18. 
‘* They pride themselves on 
their outward pretensions, their 
dignified appearance, as con- 
trasted with my weak presence 
(x. 10.), their Jewish descent 
(xi. 22.), their commendatory 
lettera (iii. 1.), not on that 
deep sympathy which lies at 
the bottom of my heart for 
you.” (iii, 2., iv. 6., vi. 11.) 
13. It is impossible to de 
termine precisely the allusions 
in ἐξέστημεν and σωφρονοῦμεν, 
without knowing the charges 
against him, at which they are 
aimed. That the words them- 
selves signify respectively ‘ to 
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καὶ ob καρδίᾳ. 


be mad,” “to be of sound 
mind,” is clear. See Mark, 
1. 21.; Acts, xxvi. 25. On 
the one hand, the ‘‘ madness ” 
may allude, either to the ex- 
travagant freedom, as it was 
thought, with which he spoke 
of his own claims (see xi. 1. 
16. 17., where he himself calls 
it by the name of “ folly ”), 
or more generally to the ecsta- 
sies and the enthusiasm which 
led Festus to call him mad. 
(Acts, xxvi. 24.). On the 
other hand, the “ soundness of 
mind ” which also was misun- 
derstood, may have been the 
accommodation to all men 
(1 Cor. ix. 20.), which led to 
the insinuation of worldly wis- 
dom (2 Cor, xii. 16.; 1 Cor. ix. 
18. 19.). In either case, it was 
not himself that he wished to 
serve. His enthusiasm came 
from devotion to God; _ his 
seeming worldiness, from devo- 
tion to man. 

14. ἡ yap ἀγάπη Tod χριστοῦ 
συνόχει ἡμᾶς, * The love which 
Christ has shown is what holds, 
presses, urges me forward.” 
That this 13 the meaning of 
‘the love of Christ,” appears 
from the following context, in 
which he goes on to explain 
it. Compare Rom. v. 5., 
where there is the same am- 
biguity with regard to “the 
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5 el εἷς. 


love of God,” and still more 

om. vill. -35., Who shall 
separate us from the love of 
Christ?” where, as here, the 
context shows that, though it 
may include the love awakened 
in man to Christ, it chiefly 
means the love of Christ to 
man. 

συνέχϑε is always used of 
some strong outward pressure, 
as of a crowd (Luke, viii. 43.), 
or of anxiety and sickness 
(Phil. i. 23.; Luke, iv. 38., 
viii. 37.; Acts, xxviii. 8.). 

15. κρίναντας τοῦτο; K. T. Δ.» 
‘* The love which Christ has 
shown by that great example 
of love in His death, constrains 
us to forget ourselves, and to 
devote ourselves to God and 
to you; because at our con- 
version we came to this deci- 
sion, that He died, He alone 
and once, for all.” That 
Christ’s death was the great 
proof of His love compare 
John, xv. 13.: “ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life for his 
friends.” That ὁ χρίστος is 
the nominative case to ἀπέ- 
θανεν, and els ὑπὲρ πάντων is 
in apposition with it, seems 
proved by the consideration 
that else ὁ els would have been 
the more natural expression, 
and also by the parallel pas- 
sage, 1 Pet. ili, 18. :- Χριστὸς 
ἅπαξ περὶ ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν ἀπέ- 
θανεν, δίκαιος ὑπὲρ ἀδίκων, 


where ἅπαξ corresponds to εἷς, 
περὶ ἅμαρτ. ἡμῶν to ὑπὲρ πάν- 
τῶν, and the construction of 
δίκαιος ὑπὲρ ἀδίκων to εἷς ὑπὲρ 
πάντων. Itis to be observed 
how great a stress is laid on 
the solitary and unique nature 
of our Lord’s death (compare 
Rom. v. 15., ““ The free gift of 
one man;” Rom. vi. 10., ““ He 
died unto sin once”). In the 
representation contained in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where it is contrasted with 
the manifold repetitions of the 
legal sacrifices, the reason is 
clear. But this does not seem 
to be prominently, if at all, 
brought forward in the Epistles 
to the Romans and Corinthi- 
ans, or those formed on their 
model. It arises, partly, from 
the undefined consciousness of 
the pre-eminent greatness of 
that death above all others, and 
from the wish to bring out 
strongly the fact of the one 
single event extending its in- 
fluence to the whole range of 
humanity: partly also (as in 
1 Tim. iv. 5., “ One God and 
one Mediator”), from the de- 
sire to exhibit the unity of 
mankind in the redemption: 
“ not two Christs, but one 
alike for all, whether Jew or 
Gentile.” 

εἰ is omitted in B. (3, Ὁ. 
E. F. J. K., some Fathers, and 
most versions. It is retained 
in ΟἹ. and some Fathers, and 
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may possibly be genuine, as 
having bcen omitted, partly 
from offence at the hypotheti- 
cal character of the statement, 
partly from confusion with εἷς. 
The sense is the same in both 


readings. 
ὑπὲρ πάντων has the same 
ambiguity as the English 


“for,” “in behalf of,” ex- 
pressing both the idea of 
‘‘substitution,” ‘ representa- 
tion,” &c., and also of “ ser- 
vice” and “protection.” The 
latter meaning, however, so far 
predominates, that ὑπὲρ is never 
used in the New Testament, in 
the sense of ““ substitution,” ex- 
cept in passages where the sense 
of “ protection” or “ service” 
is also applicable. In the case 
of Christ’s death, wherever 
the idea -of substitution is 
strongly brought forward, it 
is always under the figure of 
a “ransom” (with the scnse of 
‘instead of,” in which case it 
is expressed by ἀντί Matt. 
xx. 28.; Mark, x.45.). When- 
ever the idea of exptating sins 
is strongly brought forward, it 
is always under the figure of a 
sin offering (with the sense of 
“on account of” in which 
case it is expressed by περὶ 
ἁμαρτίας Or ἁμαρτιῶν, as in 
Rom. viii. 3.; Heb. xin. 10., 
x. 6. 8. 18. 26.; 1 Pet. ii. 18.; 
1 John, ii. 2., iv. 10.). Whether 
the idea of ““ substitution,” or 
of “ protection” predominates 
in this passage, must depend 
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on the meaning of the ensuing 
clause,. 

ἄρα ot πάντες ἀπέθανον. ἄρα 
has in the New Testament the 
same force as in classical Greek 
(where, however, it is always 
in the second place in the sen- 
tence, never as here in the 
first), “therefore,” “ipso facto,” 
“by the terms of the argu- 
ment.” 

ot wavres. The article refers 
back to ὑπὲρ πάντων. “ All 
those for whom He died.” 

ἀπέθανον, may either be 
‘‘died” (as in Rom. vi. 10., 
ἀπέθανεν ἑφάπαξ), or “are 
dead” (as in Col. ili. 3., ἀπε- 
θάνετε yap, καὶ ἡ ζωή, κ. τ. λ.). 
It has the full indefiniteness 
of the aorist. 

The sense thus produced 
will suit either of the two 
main interpretations of this 

assage, 

(1.) “If Christ died for all, 
then it follows from this, that 
all those for whom He died, 
died themselves [else there 
would have been no necessity 
for his dying for them.”] Such 
a statement would approach 
nearly in general sense to that 
in Rom. v. 15., “If by the 
offence of one many died 
(ἀπέθανον), much more the 
grace of God, and the free gift, 
by grace of one man, Jesus 
Christ, abounded to all;” and 
1 Cor. xv. 21., “As in Adam all 
die (ἀποθνήσκουσι), so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” This 
4 
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ἀλλὰ τῷ ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν ἀποθανόντι καὶ ἐγερθέντι. 16 ὥστε 


is the interpretation adopted by 


all the Fathers and Schoolmen. - 


But there are against it these 
difficulties: 1. Although the 
words will admit of such a 
conditional sense of ἀπέθανον 
(to which Gal. ii. 21., ἄρα 
χρίστος δωρέαν ἀπέθανε, 18 to 
a certain extent a parallel); 
yet it is by a strain which 
would hardly have been used, 
unless the context made it 
clear. 2. Although there would 
thus be an approximation to 
the meaning of the Apostle’s 
words elsewhere, yet it would 
be by a precision of logical 
argument, which is not in his 
manner. What he elsewhere 
declares is, that the universal 
death introduced into the world 
by Adam’s sin, is set aside by 
the universal life introduced 
into the world by Christ’s obe- 
dience. What he would here 
declare, if this interpretation 
were correct, would be, that 
the universal effect of Christ’s 
death proved that all mankind 
were before in a state of death ; 
@ position which the Apo- 
stle nowhere expressly main- 
tains, and which implies a de- 
gree of speculation on the cause 
of Christ’s death, which is 
foreign to his Epistles. 3. Sup- 
posing that this was borne out 
both by the words and the 
sense, there would still remain 
the objection, that it would be 
an introduction of an abstract 
proposition, without regard to 
the context, which goes on to 


speak, not of the deliverance 
of man from the curse of death 
(whether natural or spiritual), 
but of the change produced in 
the lives of those of whom he 
speaks. A proposition of the 
kind thus ascribed to the Apo- 
stle, would labour under the 
same unapostolical character 
as the abstract statement of 
the doctrine of the Trinity 
contained in the spurious verse 
of 1 John, v. 7. 

(2.) There remains, there- 
fore, the interpretation now 
almost universally adopted: 
“Tf Christ died for all, then 
it follows that all for whom 
He died, died [to sin with — 
Him].” Itis borne out by the 
words, and agrees both with 
the Apostle’s statements else- 
where, and with the context. 
It is the same in substance as 
in Rom. vi. 1—14., which 
throughout agrees with this 
passage in representing the 
death of sin, and of the old 
nature of man, through and 
with Christ’s death, as the 
necessary prelude to the new- 
ness of life, to which here, as 
there, he is urging his hearers. 
Compare also Rom. xiv. 7.: 
“No man liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himeelf. 
Whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord, or whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord. . . 
For, for this cause Christ died 
that He might be Lord both 
of the dead and the living.” 
Col. iii. 3., “Ye are dead 
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(ἀπεθάνετε), and your life is 
laid with Christ in God.” 

The only difficulty in this 
interpretation is, that we should 
expect cvva7réGavor or σὺν αὐτῷ, 
and that of πάντες comes in 
somewhat awkwardly in a pas- 
sage which is speaking of be- 
lievers only. The omission of 
σὺν may be accounted for by 
the close connexion with the 
preceding, implied in dpa. 
The generalising of the whole 
passage by οἱ zravres, may be 
compared to the similar ex- 
pressions in 1 Cor. xv. 22. 

καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων ἀπέθανεν, 
ἵνα κιτ.λ. This goes on to 
state more expressly the ob- 
ject of Christ’s death, “ that 
all might live a new life.” 
“He died, He alone as the 
representative of all, and 1118 
death involved the death of 
all. He died thus, in order 
that for the future all who are 
alive might live to him.” There 
is the same confusion between 
the natural and the spiritual 
life here as iv. 11.12. ἐγερ- 
θέντι, “ raised again,” is in- 
serted with a view to ζῶσιν, 
‘We live to Him who is 
alive.” 

At this point the question 
arises, What is the argument 
which the Apostle is pursuing ? 
His mind is full of two things: 
His own sincerity, as con- 
trasted with the insincerity 
with which he was charged by 
his opponents, and the insin- 
cerity with which he believed 


that they were justly charge- 
able; and, secondly, His ele- 
vation above the local, per- 
sonal, national grounds on 
which they endeavoured to 
commend themselves. Accord- 
ingly there is the same union 
of self-vindication, and of the 
assertion of the superiority of 
Christianity to Judaism here as 
in iil. 1—18., with the differ- 
ence, that the point of superi- 
ority there was its absence ἡ 
from mystery and concealment, 
whereas here it is its freedom 
from local and visible restric- 
tions. Both of these feclings 
find a centre in the death of 
Christ. That creat event rose 
up as the background of his life. 
From that single point, every 
thought diverged. He was con- 
fident in his sincerity ; because 
he knew that the love of Christ 
encompassed him, and pressed 
him forward, and that in that 
death he and all had died to 
their former sins, and now lived 
only for Him who had risen 
again and now lived for them. 
But this leads him on to the 
additional thought of the im- 
mense chasm which the death 
of Christ, and his own con- 
version, had made between his 
former and his present life, 
not only in respect of self- 
indulgence and _ self-devotion, 
but in all other respects as 
well. The whole of his past 
life was vanished far away 
into thedistance. And first 
out of this feeling arises the 
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thought that all human ties, 
all local or human grounds of 
‘authority and recommendation, 
such as his opponents in- 
sisted upon, and for the claims 
of which they taunted him, had 
no longer any hold upon him. 
Even any personal or local 
connexion with Christ Him- 
self, belonged to a sphere with 
which he was now no longer 
concerned. 

The opposition to his oppo- 
nents is indicated by the ex- 
pression ‘‘ we” (ἡμεῖς), “ we, 
whatever others may say or 
do.” ἀπὸ τοῦ νῦν, “from the 
time of my conversion.” 

16. οἴδαμεν, “recognise.” κατὰ 
σάρκα, “ by lineal or outward 
claims.” Compare for the use 
of the same expression with 
regard to the same opponents, 
x. 3., xi. 18.5 Gal. vi. 12. εἰ 
καὶ ἐγνώκαμεν. Even though 
I have known;” “ granting 
that I have known.” γινώσ- 
κομεν, 1.6. κατὰ capKa, * Hence- 
forth we know him no longer” 
[after the flesh ]. 

οἴδαμεν and ἐγνώκαμεν are 
probably here, as in 1 Cor. ii. 
8., xii. 1. merely the variation 
of the word without variation 
of meaning, after the Apostle’s 
manner. 

Probably, he must be here 
alluding to those who laid stress 
on their having seen Christ in 
Palestine (comp. on 1 Cor. 
1x. ἰὴ or on their connexion 
with Llim, or with“ the brothers 
of the Lord” by actual descent. 


(Comp. on 1 Cor. ix.5.) And 
if so, they were probably of 
the party “of Christ.” See 
on x. 7.3; 1 Cori. 12. But the 
words lead us to infer that 
something of this kind had once 
been his own state of mind, 
not only in the time before 
his conversion (which he would 
have condemned more strong- 
ly), but since. If 80, it is (like 
Phil. ini, 13—15.) ἃ remark- 
able confession of former weak- 
ness or error, and of conscious 
progress in religious know- 
ledge. 

The feeling which he here 
describes as that at which he 
had permanently arrived, is of 
importance in enabling us to 
understand the almost total 
absence in the apostolic age, 
of those local and personal 
recollections in relation to our 
Lord’s life and death, which 
under any other circumstances 
we should have expected. ‘That 
no authentic, or even pretended 
likeness, should have been pre- 
served from the first century ; 
that the localities in Palestine, 
connected with his ministra- 
tions, should, with a very few 
exceptions, have been entirely 
forgotten; that till the time of 
the Empress Helena, no trace 
should be found of the most 
sacred of all relics, is a certain 
fact; which, though it may be 
partially accounted for by the 
flight to Pella and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, must also 
be in part ascribed to the fact, 
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that all such considerations 
were superseded by the sense 
. of the moral and spiritual re- 
lations into which they had 
entered. The very name 
of Christian, as taken from 
« Christ,” and not from “ Je- 
sus,” is an indication of the 
same tendency, as also the total 
absence of any mention of the 
Virgin Mary after Acts, i. 14. 

17. From thia thought of the 
destruction of all local ties 
which had been suggested by 
the recollection of his oppo- 
nents, he passes at once into a 
wider sphere. Not these feel- 
ings only, but all that belongs 
to our former life passes away, 
and a new creation rises in its 
place; and now he seems to be 
thinking, not so much of his 
relations to his converts, as of 
their relations to God. Our 
scanty knowledge prevents us 
from penetrating into his argu- 
ment beyond the surface. In 
speaking of the Corinthians 
before in this Epistle, he had 
feared their estrangement from 
him, and their following his 
opponents; but here, for the 
first time, is any indication of 
their estrangement directly 
from God. Possibly he may 
have been thinking of the de- 
filements of the Gentile Chris- 
tians, of which he afterwards 
speaks in vi. 15—vii. 1. Pos- 
sibly he may have formed so 
strong an opinion of the evil 
teaching of the false tcachers, 
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as to consider the Corinthians 
to be already in a state of sin, 
from which they required to be 
turned to God; and hence the 
point of transition from the 
covert condemnation of those 
teachers in verse 16. to the 
direct mention of the sin here, 
For similar expressions con- 
cerning the effect of this teach- 
Ing, compare ii. 16., iv. 3., 
‘Those that are lost” (appa- 
rently in allusion to such); 
xi. 3., “I fear lest as the serpent 
tempted Eve, so your minds 
be corrupted from the simpli- 
city which is in Christ.” Gal. 
ili, 4., Have ye suffered so 
much in vain?” Gal. iv. 11., 
“41 fear lest I have laboured 
in vain.” Gal. iv. 19., “Iam 
in travail with you again.” 
Gal. v. 4., ‘Ye are fallen from 
race.” 

Whatever be the explanation, 
the fact is clear that he here 
speaks of the Corinthians as 
having so fallen away (com- 
pare especially verse 20., “ Be 
ye reconciled to God;” and 
vi. 1., “That ye receive not 
the grace of God in vain”); 
and his object is to show that 
like their former life before 
conversion, eso also their recent 
sins have been put away from 
them, and that God through 
Christ is still ready to receive 
them. For similar expressions 
used to Christians already 
converted, 1 John, ii. 2., 
«If any man sin, we have 
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18 τὰ δὲ πάντα ἐκ τοῦ ϑεοῦ τοῦ xaTAA- 


® καινὰ τὰ πάντα γινώμεθα. 


an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the Righteous: 
and he is the propitiation for 
our sins.” 

ὥστε. The connexion may 
be either immediately with the 
preceding, “If even with 
Christ we have no previous 
bond, much more are other 
previous bonds removed ;” or 
with verse 15., treating verse 
16. as parenthetical, ‘‘ Live for 
Christ, and not for yourselves; 
and therefore remember that 
all is new.” 

The Vulgate takes tis with 
κτίσις, “If there be any new 
creation.” Better, as in the 
Authorized Version, “ Whoso- 
ever is brought into connexion 
with Christ, is a new creation.” 
Possibly ἐν ypior@ (“in Christ”) 
may have a reference to the 
claims of those who boasted an 
outward union with Christ: 
“Union with Christ does not 
(as you urge) maintain, but 
rather it dissolves, former ties.” 
Compare x. 7. 

καινὴ κτίσις, see Gal. vi. 15. 
It was a common expression 
among the Rabbis for a pro- 
selyte’s conversion. See Wet- 
stein, ad ἢ. 1. 

τὰ ἀρχαῖα. The idea is ge- 
neral, uniting together ancient 
customs, as of the Law; and 
ancient habits, as of sin. The 
use of the word ἀρχαῖος, instead 
of πάλαιος, points rather to the 
former; it is the same as the 
difference in English between 
“ancient” and “ old.” 


ἰδού. This transfers the 
reader as into the sudden sight 
of a picture. “The moment 
that a man is a Christian, a 
new creation rises up; the 
ancient world passes away as 
in the final dissolution of all 
things, and behold! a new 
scene is discovered ; the whole 
world has in that instant be- 
come new.” (For this use of 
παρελθεῖν, in Matt. xxiv. 35., 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away;” and 2 Pet iii. 10. “ The 
heavens shall pass away.) For 
the sense compare Isa. xliii. 18. 
19. (LX. ) TA ἀρχαῖα μὴ συλ-- 
λογίζεσθε, ἰδοὺ ἐγὼ ποιῶ καινά, 
and the imitation of it in Rev. 
xxi. 4. 5. “The former things 
are passed away” (τὰ πρῶτα 
ἀπῆλθον). ““ And he that sat 
on the throne said, Behold, I 
make all things new” (καινά) 
The whole of that passage in 
the Apocalypse should be com- 
pared with this, as illustrating 
the mode in which the idea of 
the change and regeneration of 
the individual, passed into the 
idea of the end and regenera- 
tion of the world, as in the use 
of παλυγγενεσίᾳ in Matt. xix. 
28. The Received Text and 
3, E. I. Κ΄. insert, Lachmann 
and B. C. D'. F. G. omit τὰ 
πάντα after καινά. If the 
insertion is right, then the 
idea of the world’s regeneration 
is brought out more strongly. 
If the omission, then, though 
the idea is the same, the intro- 
duction of it is more abrupt— 
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λάξαντος ἡμᾶς ἑαυτῷ διὰ χριστοῦ καὶ δόντος ἡμῖν τὴν 


«Qld things are passed away, 
they are changed into new 
things.” 

18. τὰ πάντα is “the new 
world” spoken of in verse 17.» 
as if he said * The new world, 
no less than the ancient world, 

roceeds from God; from the 
ove not only of Christ, but of 
God.” 

Here there is the same refe- 
rence to God as the ultimate 
author of all, which occurs so 
frequently in St. Paul; v. 5., 
i. 21., iv. 6.3; 1 Cor. 111. 23., 
xv. 28. In the last of these 

es especially, the thought 
is the same as here; because 
there, as here, he is speaking of 
the change at the end of the 
world, ‘that God may be all 
in all.” 

For the idea, thus strongly 
insisted upon, that God him- 
self was the author of the 
Redemption, compare Rom. 
vy. 8, “God commends [118 
own (τὴν ἑαυτοῦ) love towards 
us.” Rom. viii. 31. 32., * God, 
who spared not Elis own Son.” 
John 11]. 16., ** God so loved 
the world.” 

τοῦ καταλλάξαντος ἡμᾶς 
ἑαυτῷ διὰ Ἶ. Χριστός. He here 
passes from the great change 
in man’s moral nature, effected 
by his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and enlarges on the 
change in his relations to God. 
This change is expressed here, 
as in Rom. v. 10. 11., by the 
words which (in this appli- 
cation) occur nowhere else in 


the New Testament. καταλ- 
λάσσω, καταλλαγή, translated 
here “reconcile,” “ reconcilia- 
tion,” and in Rom. vy. 11. 
“atonement,” which at the 
time of the Authorized Version 
had the same meaning. The 
compound ἀποκαταλλάξαι( 1} 
the same meaning) occurs in 
Eph. 11. 16. ; Col. i. 20. 21. 

In what precise manner this 
reconciliation was effected, or 
how far the estrangement is 
represented to exist on one side 
or on both, is here not ex- 
pressed. But it must be ob- 
served that here, as elsewhere, 
the chief stress is laid on the 
reconciliation (not of God to 
man, but) of man to God. Men 
are not described as seeking 
after God, but God as seek- 
ing after men, and (in conse- 
quence or as a part of this re- 
conciliation) overlooking their 
offences. 

As in verses 16. 17. the 
Apostle himself was then the 
primary subject of the argu- 
ment, so he 18 still. As it was 
especially true of him, that 
in his conversion all worldly 
bonds had been snapped asun- 
der (ver. 16.), and all ancient 
associations passed away (verse 
17.), so also of him it was 
especially true that he felt 
that he had been reconciled to 
God through Jesus Christ; 
and still more, that God had 
entrusted him with the task 
of making this reconciliation 
known. 
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The more personal meaning 
οὗ ἡμᾶς (“us”), in the first 
clause, is fixed by the recur- 
rence of ἡμῖν (“to us”) in the 
second clause, where it must 
signify the Apostle. But al- 
ready, in verse 15., “ They 
which are alive” (ot Cavres) 
and in the general form “ If 
any man be in Christ,” in verse 
17., the thought of others was 
included; he was beginning, 
here, as in 1 Cor. iv. 4. and 
Rom. vii. 7— 25., to * transfer 
to himself in a figure” what 
belonged to the whole world, 
especially to the Corinthian 
world which he was address- 
ing. 

Accordingly he now ad- 
vances to unfold the general 
truth, with the delivery of 
which he was entrusted as his 
especial “task” or ‘ mission,” 
and which, up to this point, he 
had described as his own pecu- 
liar possession, (For διακονία 
comp. this sense of the word 
in il, 9., ἡ διακονία tis δι- 
Kavocuvns. ) 

19. ws dre pleonastic for ὅτι, 
or a mixture of the construc- 
tion ws ϑεοῦ ὄντος and ὅτι ϑεύς 
ἐστι as in xi. 21., ““ Seeing 
that.” The absence of the 
article from ϑεὸς and κόσμος, 
and the position of ἦν, seem 
to require the words to be 
translated thus: — There was 
God in Christ [ὦ e. no less 
than wer employed in re- 
conciling [nothing less than] a 


whole world to himself.” As 
if he had said, “You might 
have thought that in the death 
of Christ there was nothing 
more than Christ, nothing 
more than that single event. 
Yes: there was more. There 
was (rod, the Invisible, Al- 
mighty, dwelling and work- 
ing in Christ.” And the ob- 
ject of that working was to 
reconcile a world to Him- 
self.” The article of κόσμος 
may be omitted from its 
omission before Jeds, but the 
omission is unusual, and gives 
to the word its most indefinite 
character. The word, like 
πάντες in verse 15., means 
neither the Gentile, nor the 
Christian world, but the 
whole race of mankind, though 
with a special reference to 
those whom the Gospel has 
reached and touched. Compare, 
for the sense of the whole pas- 
sage, Col. 1.21. 22.: * It pleased 
God that in him should all 
fulness dwell, and by Him 
to reconcile all things unto 
himself ;” and (supposing the 
reading of ϑεὸς to be genuine), 
1 Tim. iii, 16., ‘God was 
manifest” (or “ There was God 
manifested in the flesh”). Also 
1 John, 1]. 2., ““ Not for our 
sins only, but for the sins of 
the whole world.” 

μὴ λογιζόμενος κ. τ. λ. And 
the proof of this reconciliation 
is, first, that He now forbears 
to charge the reconciled world 
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τώματα αὐτῶν, καὶ ϑέμενος ἐν ἡμῖν τὸν λόγον τῆς καταλ- 


λαγῆς. 7 


with their offences; secondly, 
that He placed upon me the 
responsibility of teaching the 
reconciliation.” That this is 
the meaning, appears: (1.) From 
μὴ which naturally makes the 
sense, “ For He does not im- 
pute,” ὅσ. (2.) From the 
impossibility of making the 
second clause, ϑέμενο----καταλ»- 
λαωγῆ», a mode of the reconcilia- 
tion, whilst at the same time, 
the evident antithesis between 
the two participles, present and 
past, λογιζόμενος and Jéyevos, 
and between αὐτοῖς (to them) 
and ἐν ἡμῖν (in us), makes it 
impossible to divide the two 
clauses from each other. 

For the sense of the passage 
compare Rom. iii. 25., “ The 
remission (or passing over, πόώ- 
peow) of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of 
God;” and for the words, 
Rom. iv. 8., “ Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord impu- 
teth (λογίσηται) no sin,” Col. 
li, 13., “ Forgiving our tres- 
passes” (τὰ παραπτώματα). 

The action of forgiveness 
is perpetual, and is therefore in 
the present sense; that of en- 
trusting the Apostle with the 
charge of preaching, was once 
for all at his conversion, and 
is therefore in the past sense. 
The word ϑέμενος is, perbaps, 
selected, as being that which, 
though with a different con- 
struction (ϑέσθαι εἰς τὶ or τινὰ) 
is used for the bestowal of gifta 


e . ~ y 7 ε ~ ΩΝ 
ὑπὲρ χριστοῦ οὖν πρεσξεύομεν, ὡς τοῦ Deod 


or offices in the Church, 1 Cor. 
xi. 28. Tim. i. 12., “ Ie placed 
in my hands, in my mouth.” ἐν 
ἡμῖν, here as in verse 18., 
means, not the Apostles gc- 
nerally, but, as elsewhere 
throughout the first part of 
this Epistle, St. Paul himself. 
The “word,” or “ message” 
of reconciliation (compare o 
λόγος του σταυροῦ, in 1 Cor. i. 
18.) was especially “(16 Go- 
spel” or ‘good tidings” of 
Paul; and as such he here 
speaks of it. 

20. ὑπὲρ χριστοῦ οὖν πρεσ- 
βεύομε. He now turns to 
the directly practical object 
which had been brooding in his 
mind since the 17th verse — 
the conversion — the second 
conversion—of the Corinthians 
themselves, from the sin what- 
ever it might be, which inter- 
rupted their reunion with God. 
For them his mission became 
especially significant; and he 
now proceeds to unfold it. 
The “task” (verse 19.) and 
“the word ” (verse 17.) which 
he had received from God, 
found its natural fulfilment in 
this field. He had spoken 
before of Christ’s love urging 
him forward in their behalf; 
he now comes before them as 
the representative of Christ 
(ὑπὲρ χριστοῦ πρεσβεύομουν---- 
eoueda), 

ὑπὲρ is here used more 
certainly than in any other 
passage, in a scnse approach- 
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4 “ “Ὦ 
λάγητε τῷ Dew, 


21 τὸν" μὴ γνόντα ἁμαρτίαν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν 


® τὸν γάρ. 


ing to “ instead of.” But here, 
also, the sense of “in be- 
half of” comesin. He speaks 
bothas representing Christ,and 
also as serving Him. And 80 
in the only other passage where 
the same figure of an ambassa- 
dor is used, ὑπὲρ οὗ πρεσβεύω, 
Eph. vi. 20., “In behalf of 
[not “instead of”| which 
ospel I am an ambassador.” 
But as in the previous 
verses God had been spoken of 
as the source of all that was 
done through Christ, so here 
also God is spoken of as the 
chief mover and object of the 
Apostle’s address, @s τοῦ 
ϑεοῦ παρακαλοῦντος δι’ ἡμῶν, 
“As though God Himself 
were heard entreating you 
through my voice.” καταλλά- 
ynte τῷ Jew, “ My prayer in 
behalf of Christ—what Christ 
saysto youthrough me, is this: 
“* Be reconciled to God.” The 
use of theimperative, instead of 
the infinitive, is most emphatic, 
as though he uttered the very 
words of the prayer which he 
addressed to them from Christ, 
and which, in all probability, 
they must have heard from his 
lips when he was with them. 
21. τὸν μὴ γνόντα κ. τ. A. 
This is the reason for the 
prayer, whether or not it be in- 
cluded in the actual words of it. 
Observe the great abrupt- 
ness of this sentence. I'ap 
(in D'\E. I. K.) is a later cor- 


rection, to soften this. The 
general truth, involved in this 
passage, can only be fully stated 
in connexion with the two pas- 
sages in which it is most sys- 
tematically treated. Rom. viii. 
3., “ God having sent His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh (σάρκος dpaprias), and 
for sin (περὶ ἁμαρτίας), con- 
demned sin in the flesh: that 
the righteousness (τὸ δικαΐύς- 
wpa) of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who live not 
after the flesh, but after the 
spirit.” Gal. iii. 13., “ Christ re- 
deemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made (yevouevos) a 
curse for us; as it is written, 
Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree.” 

ὑπέρ, “in behalf of.” See on 
verse 15. 

ἡμῶν, ἡμεῖς here, as in verses 
18 and 20., is used primarily of 
the Apostle himself, though 
with a reference to the world 
at large. 

ἁμαρτία is here used in the 
widest sense for “sin,” both in 
its moral and ceremonial sense, 
comprising into one word what 
in Rom. viii. 3. is expanded 
into two distinct phrases. 
“He was enveloped, lost, 
overwhelmed in sin, and its 
consequences, so far as he 
could be without Himself 
being sinful.” This qualifi- 
cation is necessarily involved 
in the preceding words, τὸν 
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ἁμαρτίαν ἐποίησεν, iva ἡμεῖς γενώμεθα" δικαιοσύνη ϑεοῦ ἐν 
αὐτῷ. VI. | συνεργοῦντες δὲ καὶ παρακαλοῦμεν μὴ εἰς κενὸν 


® γιγνώμεθα. 


μὴ γνόντα ἁμαρτίαν, which 
may be compared with Heb. 
vil. 26., ‘‘Separate from sin- 
ners ;” Heb. iv. 15., * With- 
out sin;” 1 Pet. 1. 22., 
‘Who did no sin,” and ex- 
presses the perfect conviction 
which the Apostle age enter- 
tained of the sinless excellence 
of Christ. τὸν ov γνόντα would 
state the fact: ‘* Him who 
knew not sin.” τὸν μὴ γνόντα 
states the connexion of this 
fact with the general purpose 
of the sentence, “ Him, Jecause 
he knew no sin.” 

The same mixture of real 
and ceremonial which appears 
in the word “ sin,” appears in 
ita antithesis “ righteousness,” 
where the addition, “ of God,” 
shows that the Apostle did not 
mean simply “moral perfec- 
tion,” but the whole relation to 
God, which, sometimes as “jus- 
tification,” sometimes as “ jus- 
tice,” forms the subject of the 
Epistle to the Romans. See 
especially Rom. i. 17., iii. 21. 
22. ‘ Man becomes at one 
with God in God’s highest at- 
tribute of righteousness.” 

γενώμεθα (as distinct from 
γινώμεθα, a later correction 
groundless) refers back to his 
conversion: not “That we 
might at some future time be- 
come,” but “That we might 
become, as we have become.” 

VI. 1. He urges (for some 
reason unknown to us), with 

VOL. II. 


still more vehemence, the ap- 
peal he had made in verse 20. ; 
and now, as in vi. 7., the men- 
tion of his great mission recals 
again to his mind the suffer- 
ings and troubles which he had 
undergone ; and in the climax 
of triumph which the concious- 
ness of his victory suggests, 
he closes this long digression. 
The almost lyrical and poeti- 
cal character which belongs to 
this burst of feeling, may be 
fitly compared to Rom. viii. 
31—39.; 1 Cor. xiii. 1—15., 
which occupy, in a similar 
manner, the central place in 
those Epistles. 

συνεργοῦντες. “ As fellow- 
workers with God.” That Jed 
(not χριστῷ, or ὑμῖν) is to be 
supplied, is certain: (1.) By the 
parallel of 1 Cor. iii. 9., συνερ- 
yoi τοῦ ϑεοῦ. (2.) Because the 
act in which he claims to be a 
fellow-worker, is that of exhor- 
tation (παρακαλοῦμεν), which, 
in v. 20., had been ascribed to 
God. 

παρακαλοῦμεν, here, as in 
v. 20. and i. 3—6., has the 
triple meaning of entreaty, ex- 
hortation, and consolation; and 
is here put forward as the 
chicf part of the Apostle’s 
function. 

μὴ εἰς κενὸν THY χάριν TOD 
ϑεοῦ δέξασθαι ὑμᾶς. That 
you should not have received 
[this seems the force of the 
aorist tense| the goodness of 
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God in your conversion to no 
purpose.” Here, again, as in v. 
20., the sense 15 obscure, from 
our ignorance of the especial 
danger to which the Apostle 
alludes. For the phrase “in 
vain,” εἰς κενόν, compare Col. 
iv. 11. 19. ; (εἰκῆ) in speaking 
of his converts ; and Gal. ii. 2.; 
Phil. ii. 16.; 1 Thess. ii. 5. 
(εἰς κενὸν) of himself. See also 
on v. 17. 

τὴν χάριν τοῦ Jeod. “The 
. favour of God,” is often used, 
as here, without any further 
explanation, for the ‘“‘ goodness” 
of God shown in the conver- 
sion of men to Christianity; and 
is thus used as almost identical 
with the Christian faith. Com- 
pare Acts, xii. 43., “ They 
persuaded them to abide in the 
grace of God;” Acts, xx. 24., 
“ The Gospel of the grace of 
God.” 

2. He gives the reason of 
his exhortation. The quota- 
tion is from Isaiah, xlix. 8. 
(L-XX.). In the original con- 
text God is speaking to the 
Messiah, the servant of His 
people; and it is possible that 
the Apostle preserves that 
sense, and intends to express 
by the citation the general 
fact that God had received the 
work of Christ, and _ that, 
therefore, He would receive 
the Corinthians’ reconciliation. 
But although something of 
this sense may still linger in 
his mind, it is hardly possible 


that he should have selected 
these words, and these words 
only, to express that fact. The 
whole language of the previous 
verses (v. 18. 19. 20.) has been 
so much to identify God and 
Christ, that he would hardly 
now exhibit the relation between 
them by words like ἐπήκου- 
σα, ἐβοήθησα, “listened” and 
‘* helped,” which apply so much 
more exactly to the relation 
of God to the Church and to 
mankind. It is better, there- 
fore, to take it in the sense 
required, not by the original 
context, but by the context 
of the present passage, as 
addressed by God to be- 
lievers; a variation from the 
original sense not greater 
than is to be found in any 
other quotations from the Old 
Testament, and, in this in- 
stance, justified to a certain 
extent by the identification 
which runs through the latter 
chapters of Isaiah, between the 
Messiah and the people whom 
he serves. The passage was 
apparently suggested to the 
Apostle’s memory by the word 
dextos, as connected with δέ- 
ξασθαι : * Let not your receiv- 
ing of the favour of God be in 
vain, for the language of God 
[ὁ ϑεὸς is the nominative case 
to λέγει in the Prophet is 
true: ‘Ina time which I re- 
ceive I heard thee,’ &c. ;” which 
is confirmed by the stress that 
he lays on the word, carrying 
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καιρὸς εὐπρόσδεκτος, ἰδοὺ νῦν ἡμέρα σωτηρίας), ὃ μηδεμίαν 
ἐν μηδενὶ διδόντες προσκοπήν, ἵνα μὴ μωμηθῆ ἡ διακονία, 
ὁ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν παντὶ συνιστάντες" ἑαυτοὺς ὡς ϑεοῦ διάκονοι, ἐν 


8 συνιστῶντες. 


it out and amplifying it in 
his own comment which fol- 
lows: — “‘ God has so spoken, 
and look! the present is the 
time which He so receives.” 
‘‘ You ought to receive Him, 
for He has received you.” 
αὐπρόσδεκτος is a favourite 
word of the Apostle; and as 
such, and also as being more 
emphatic, is substituted for the 
less familiar and less expressive 
term of the LXX. (Compare 
viii. 12.; Rom. xv. 16. 31.) 

νῦν, “now, may be either 
generally “ now, in the Gospel 
dispensation” (which is con- 
firmed by “the acceptable year,” 
δεκτὸς ἐνίαυτος, Luke iv. 19.), 
or rather in reference to the 
peculiar need of his converts, 
«Now, at this present mo- 
ment, is the time for you to 
turn to God; waste no time 
in doing so.” 

3. The quotation from Isaiah, 
with the Apostle’s comment, 
had been parenthetical ; and 
he now enlarges on his efforts 
to fulfil worthily his mission 
of exhortation to them, partly 
from the mere outpouring of 
fecling over the greatness of 
his work, partly from the wish 
to hold up his conduct as a 
model to his converts. Com- 
pare in this respect 1 Cor. ix. 
18—27. 

The participles διδόντες, &c., 
join on directly to συνεργοῦντες. 


The use of μηδεμίαν and μη- 
devi, instead of οὐδεμίαν and 
οὐδενί, indicates the connexion. 
“41 exhort you, inasmuch as 
I give the best proof of my 
earnestness, by anxiety not 
through my means to throw 
any obstacle in the way of 
your receiving the message.” 

προσκοπή, * stumbling- 
block,” used only in this place 
for what is clsewhere expressed 
(1 Cor. viii. 9.; Rom. xiv. 13.) 
by πρόσκομμα. 

μωμηθῇ, “bave reproach 
cast upon it.” Compare the use 
of the word in the same con- 
nexion, vill. 20. (the only other 
passage in the New Testament 
where it occurs), possibly with 
immediate reference to the 
subject of his refusing main- 
tenance from the Churches. 
Sec on xi. 7. 

ἡ διακονία. ‘** The task 
or service,” to which he had 
before alluded, * of reconcilia- 
tion,” in v. 19., “ of righteous- 
ness,” in i. 8. 9. 

4, συνιστάντες ἑαυτοῦσ. “Com- 
mending myself, not by com- 
mendatory letters (scé on iii. 
1.), but as true servants and 
instruments, not of man, but of 
God, would naturally commend 
themselves.” This is the sense 
of the nominative διεώκονοι : 
had it been the accusative 
διακόνους, then tlic sense would 
be “commending” or “ prov- 
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ε ~ ~o 9 ‘4 4 9 ἢ 9 ’ 

ὑπομονῇ πολλῇ, ἐν ἡλίψεσιν, ἐν ἀνάγκαις, ἐν στενοχευρίαις, 
“~ tod a 

δὲν πληγαῖς, ἐν φυλακαῖς, ἐν ἀκαταστασίαις, ἐν κόποις, ἐν 


ing ourselves to be the ser- 
vants of God.” For the ex- 
pression διάκονοι, as applied to 
himself, see 1 Cor. 11]. 5. 

Observe that here συνισ- 
τάντες precedes ἑαυτούς, where- 
48 in ill. 1., v. 12., where the 
sense required a stress to be 
laid on * themselves,” ἑαυτοὺς 
preceded συνιστάνομεν. 

The following enumeration 
of the means whereby he com- 
mended himself, may be divided 
into four clauses, all ampli- 
fying ἐν παντί: (1.) From ἐν 
ὑπομονῇ to νηστείαις. (2.) 
From ἐν dyvérnte to δυνάμει 
Seo. (3.) From διὰ τών 
ὅπλων to εὐφημίας. (4.) From 
ὡς πλάνοι to πάντα κατέχον- 
TES. 

The first section is an ex- 
pansion of ἐν ὑπομονῇ πολλῇ. 
“In” or * by much endurance,” 
in three triplets of evils, each, 
as it were, growing out of the 
last word of the other. (a.) 
The first describes his hard- 
ships generally, “In crush- 
ing afflictions (ϑλύίψεσιν), in 
pressure of difficulties (dvay- 
cats), iN narrow straits (ἐν 
orevoywpias”). The prevailing 
idea through all these words is 
that of pressure and confine- 
᾿ ment: each stage narrower than 
the one before, so that no room 
is left for movement or escape. 
(ϑλίψις and στενοχωρία are 
often joined., iv. 7.; Rom. ii. 9., 
viii. 35.3; ϑλίψει and ἀνάγκῃ, 
1 Thess. iii. 7.) 


(6.) The idea of “ narrow 
straits” (orevoxywplais) sug- 
gests the thought of actual 
persecutions, of which he gives 
the three to which he was 
most frequently exposed. The 
‘scourgings’ from Romans and 
Jews, (for which see xi. 23— 
25.) (The ‘imprisonments,’ for 
which see xi. 23.), which fol- 
lowed upon the scourgings, as 
in Acts, xvi. 22, 23. The 
‘tumults and disorders’ to 
which he was exposed, as in 
Asia Minor (Acts xii. 50., 


xiv. 19.), Greece (xiv. 19., 
xvill, 12.), Jerusalem (xxi. 
30.) So the word is used in 


xii. 20.; 1 Cor. xiv. 33.; 
Luke, xxi. 9.; James, iii. 16. 
It is possible, however (as 
most of those passages re- 
late rather to inward than 
outward disorder), that the 
sense may be “unsettlement of 
life,” as in ἀστατοῦμεν, 1 Cor. 
iv. 1l.; and this would suit 
somewhat better with its po- 
sition here, as it was the ba- 
nishments which succeeded, the 
disorders which preceded the 
imprisonments. 

(c.) If the first of these in- 
terpretations Υ tumults”) of 
ἀκαταστασίαι be correct, then 
the connexion with what fol- 
lows would be the same as in 
xi. 27., where his labour (κό- 
mw) succeeds upon the men- 
tion of “false brethren,” the 
connexion being that the hos- 
tility which he excited, made 
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ἀγρυπνίαις, ἐν νηστείαις, ὅ ἐν ἁγνότητι, ἐν γνώσει, ἐν μακρο- 
θυμίᾳ, ἐν χρηστότητι, ἐν πνεύματι ἁγίῳ, ἐν ἀγάπη ἀνυπο- 


it necessary for him to labour 
with his own hands. 

If the second (“ tossings to 
and fro”), then the connexion 
would be as in 1 Cor. iv. 11., 
where his “labours” succeed 
upon his “ wanderings ” (άστα- 
rovpev), as his occupation and 
support from place to place. 

erhaps, however, the ge- 
neral connexion is sufficient, 
as he passes from troubles sus- 
tained at the hands of others 
to matters more or less volun- 
or internal. 

“The labour” (xo. as in 
xi, 23. 27., xv. 10.) refers 
both to his manual labour 
(1 Cor. iv. 12.), and also to the 
general toils and anxictics 
(‘‘ molestiz”) of his life; the 
‘‘ gleepless nights” (wypu7rviats) 
and *hungerings” (νηστεία!) 
refer to the privations imposed 
upon him, partly by his wander- 
ing life, partly by his refusal to 
receive support. See on xi. 
27.; 1 Cor. iv. 11. 

6. The second section enu- 
merates the virtues which ac- 
companied these outward hard- 
ships, and which with them 
constituted his claim to the 
Apostleship. 

They are arranged in two 
divisions, not so much by the 
incaning as by the form of the 
words; the first consisting of 
single, the latter of two words: 
as, for example, * love” would 
naturally have followed on 
‘‘kindness;” but as he wished 


to accompany it with the epi- 
thet “unfeigned,” he there- 
fore puts it in the second divi- 
sion; and “the Holy Spirit ” 
would also, but for the same 
reason, have properly stood at 
the head of the whole section. 
For a similar regard to the 
sound rather than the sense of 
the words he was bringing to- 
gether, comp. Rom. i. 30, 31., 
where ἐφευρετὰς κακῶν, yo- 
vedow ἀπειθεῖς, ἀσυνέτους and 
ἀσυνθέτους, arc thus united. 
Keach word stands singly with- 
out any apparent connexion, 
as it came uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

(a.) ayvorns. “ Purity from 
sin” generally, as in vii. 11.; 
1 Tim. v. 22. ; James, iti. 17.3 
1 John ii. 8. 

γνῶσις. “Knowledge” or 
intuition of Divine truth,” as 
in 1 Cor. xi. 8. This, but 
for the arrangement adopted, 
would naturally have gone 
with “ the word of truth.” 

μακροθυμία (“ patience ἢ) 18 
joined with χρηστότης (“ kind- 
ness”), —as in Gal. v. 22., 
so in Eph. iv. 2., μετὰ μακρο- 
θυμίας, ἀνεχόμενοι ἀλλήλων, 
and in Col. ii, 12., πραὕτητα, 
μακροθυμίαν. 

7. (b.) "Ev πνεύματι ἁγίῳ. 
“«ἘὮγ the Spirit of God shown 
in its various manifestations. 
1 Cor. xii. 3. 

ἐν ἀγάπῃ ἀνυποκρίτῳ The 
epithet (compare Rom. xi. 9.) 
has determined the position of 
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κρίτω, Ἷ ἐν λόγῳ ἀληθείας, ἐν δυνάμει Seod, διὰ τῶν ὅπλων 
τῆς δικαιοσύνης τῶν δεξιῶν καὶ ἀριστερῶν, ὃ διὰ δόξης καὶ 
ἀτιμίας, διὰ δυσφημίας καὶ εὐφημίας, ὡς πλάνοι καὶ ἀλη- 
θεῖς, 9 ὡς ἀγνοούμενοι καὶ ἐπιγινωσκόμενοι, ὡς ἀποθνήσκοντες 


ἀγάπῃ in the sentence, as well 
as the consideration that it 
comes here with the “ Holy 
Spirit,” as the climax of the 
moral qualities which he enu- 
merates. 

7. The “word of truth” 
(λόγῳ arnGevas) is the “word of 
simple unadulterated truth ” as 
in ii. 17.,iv.2. The “power of 
God” (δυν. Jeod) iz the power 
visible in miracles (ag in 1 Cor. 
li. 4. 

atyslas—Svodnplas. The 
words in the third section are 
held together merely by the 
word διά, without any regard 
to the sense; διὰ in the case 
of διὰ τῶν ὅπλῶν expressing the 
means by which he made his 
way, διὰ without the article, 
in διὰ δόξης x. τ. Δ.» Expressing 
the state through which he had 
to make his way. It is the 
same confusion of the two senses 
of διά, as in 1 Pet. ii. 20.: 
ἐσώθησαν δι᾽ ὕδατος. 

διὰ τῶν ὅπλων τῆς δικαιο- 
σύνης δεξιῶν καὶ ἀριστερῶν. 
This description of his arms 
arises out of the mention of 
δυνάμει Jeod just before. It is 
the germ of the idea which 
had been already expressed in 
1 Thess. v., and was afterwards 
more fully developed in Eph. 
vi. 11. 12.: “* By the arms of 
the Christian’s life of righ- 
teousness [the word taken in 


its widest sense, as in v. 21. | 
both offensive and defensive, 
with the sword or spear in 
the right hand, and the shield 
in the left.” 

The words are remarkable, 
as indicating what we learn 
also from 1 Cor. iv. 12 (λοι- 
δορούμενοι--- Brac dnpovpevor), 
that the false suspicions and 
imputations under which the 
Apostle laboured, constituted 
one of his severest trials. 

&. This leads him in the 
fourth scction to expand the 
words “through evil report” 
into a long list of the contrasts 
between his alleged and his 
real character, at once showing 
his difficulties and his triumph. 

“ Deceivers” (πλάνοι). That 

such was alleged_to be the 
Apostle’s character is clear 
from iL 17., iv. 2., and also 
from the expressions in the 
Clementines, Rom. ii. 17. 18., 
xi. 35., where St. Paul is ex- 
pressly described as a deceiver 
(πλάνος), and sowing error 
(πλάνην). καὶ inclassical Greek 
would have been καίτοι or ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅμω-. 
9. “ Unknown” (ἀγνούμενοι) 
1. c. “obscure,” his real power 
not recognised (as in x. 10.), 
yet amongst true believers 
recognised fully (as in iii. 2.). 

‘“‘ Dying,” ze. his enemies 
represented him as on the point 
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0 ὡς 


λυπούμενοι ἀεὶ δὲ χαίροντες͵ ὡς πτωχοὶ πολλοὺς δὲ πλουτί- 
ἕξοντες, ὡς μηδὲν ἔχοντες καὶ πάντα κατέχοντες. 


of death, and so no more com- 
ing to Corinth; and yet, behold! 
at that very moment he is still 
full of life and energy. For 
the contrast between his appar- 
ent death and real life see iv. 10. 

“παιδευόμενοι chastised, ” 
perhaps in allusion to the 
attack upon him as under 
God’s wrath; but also under 
a real sense that God was thus 
training him for his work: ὡς 
losing the sense of ““ quasi” and 
acquiring that of ‘‘ quippe.” 
The words seem to have a 
reference to Ps. cxvill. 18.: 
“παιδεύων ἐπαίδευσέ με ὁ κύριος, 
τῷ δὲ ϑανάτῳ οὐ παρέδοκέ με. 


Compare xii. 7—9. (the thorn 
in the flesh). 

10. For the “ perpetual cheer- 
fulness ” (det δὲ χαίροντες) see 
Rom. v. 3. ‘‘ We boast in our 
afflictions;” and Philippians. 

The “ poverty” probably 
alludes to the taunts against 
him for not receiving a main- 
tenance, see on xi. 7., 1 Cor. xi. 
1. The “riches ” may refer to 
the contributions in viii. 9., 
but more generally to spiritual 
things, as in 1 Cor. ili. 22: 
ἔχοντες, simply “having ;” κα- 
τέχοντες, “having to the full:” 
see 1 Cor. vii. 29. 30.; Matt. 
vi. 2. 
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PARAPHRASE V. 11—V1.10.—‘ 7 have spoken of the awful 
time whenevery deed done in this mortal frame will be dis- 
closed before that great tribunal, of which the judgment 
seat of the highest earthly judge 18 a faint figure. With 
this conviction, I try to win over and make friends of 
men ; but it 1s from no human motives that Ido so. My 
motives are disclosed to God now, as they will be here- 
after at the judgment ; and they are disclosed to you also, 
af you consult each of you his own innermost conscience. 
So I speak ; for even you thought before that I was com- 
mending myself to you, on my own authority. But this 
is not a self-commendation. This complete disclosure 
of all my heart to you, ought to enable you to vindicate 
me against those who rely on the testimony, not of their 
own hearts, but of commendatory letters, of lineal descent, 
of commanding presence. My disclosure before God 
shows that, 1f I am carried beyond the verge of sober- 
ness, it 1s in my zeal for Him; my disclosure before 
you shows that, of I restrain myself, and act as if under 
the dictates of worldly wisdom, itis in my regard for 
you. And the reason of this is, that if you read my 
heart, you will find that I am pressed forward by one 
irresistible motive, the sense of the love which Christ 
has shown to all the world. That love drives me to the 
conclusion that 1f He, singly and alone, laid down His 
life in behalf of all, then all for whom He so laid down 
Ils life, have forfeited all claim to their lives. The 
very object of His laying down His life in their behalf 
was, that all who live through Him, or who are alive 
in any sense, should devote thar lives to Him who, 
whether in His death or in His present life, did all in 
their behalf. 

““ The consequence of this feeling is, that a complete 
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Separation 18 made by the Christian farth between the 
present and the past. Whatever others may think, 
or I myself may once have thought, [ cannot now rely 
on any outward or local association ; even with 
Christ Himself my union now can never be, like that 
of my opponents, a lineal or natural connexion, but only 
moral and spiritual. And this is true, not only 
of myself, but of all. If any one has entered into fel- 
lowship with Christ, a new world has at once opened 
upon him; an old world has passed away, and he 
looks out as in the first beginning of creation, as in the 
days after the flood, as in the final dissolution of all 
things, on a new creation; and that new creation de- 
scends, not merely from Christ, but from God Himself, 
to whom the whole reconciliation 1s due, of which I am 
at once the chief example and the chief servant. For in 
that single life and death of Christ, was contained no 
less than a revelation of the Eternal God working out 
the reconciliation of a whole world to Limself. There- 
fore it is that to them He forbears to impute their 
offences; to me he entrusted the utterance of the 
message of reconciliation, and it is in the fulfilment of 
this duty that I address this message to you. I come as 
an ambassador from Christ. I come as the instrument 
through which God exhorts you to come to Lm; and 
the words which I utter as from Him are, ‘ Be Recon- 
ciled to God.’ The object for which He devoted the Sinless 
One to the world of sin was, that I, and you with me, 
might, through and with that Sinless One, be draven into 
the world of righteousness. Itis in pursuance of this ex- 
hortation that 1 add my efforts to the efforts of God, and 
exhort you not to allow the goodness which [He has shown 
to you to pass away without effort. Teceive Lim, for 116, 
as we read in the Prophet Isaiah, has received and 
heard and blessed you ; and the time of this reception 
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and salvation is this very present moment. And it ts 
my great object to prevent any reproach being cast on 
this task which I have undertaken, and to show that it 
has been entrusted to me, not by commendatons from 
others, but by the commendations of my own deeds: 
by the endurance of calamities which press me closer 
and closer in on every side, by flagellations, imprison- 
ments, wild uproars ; by toils and sleepless nights and 
hunger: by the moral force of pure character and 
deep knowledge, the winning effects of patience |and 
gentleness, the holiness of the Spirit, and the reality of 
the Spirit's greatest gift, Love: by the preternatural 
Power of miracles, and the simple utterance of truth, 
through the shield and sword of righteousness which 
God has placed in my hands, through all the obstacles of 
misunderstanding and suspicion, the triumph over which 
makes the last and chief testimony to my career, by 
showing, that in spite of my alleged dishonesty I am 
honest, in spite of my obscurity I am famous, in spite 
of my death I live, in spite of chastisement I prosper, 
wn spite of sorrow 1 am cheerful, in spité of poverty I 
am rich, in spite of destitution I am powerful.” 


As the previous Section of the Epistle has in all ages 
ministered to the wants and feelings of individuals, so 
this Section has ministered to the wants and feelings of 
the Church at large. It contains one of the clearest 
statements in the Apostle’s writings of the effect of 
Christ’s death. That effect is here described to be The 
Reconciliation of Man to God. In later times this has 
been expressed in various modes, some of which have 
fallen below, some gone beyond, the Apostle’s statement. 
But it is only necessary here to observe the precise 
force and intention of the words as originally written. 
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The world had been in a long estrangement from God; 
His dealings (such seems the force of the Apostle’s 
words) had awakened in the heart of mankind a sense 
of hostility and offence. Suddenly a great manifestation 
of Divine love was announced, which wherever the tid- 
ings were brought awakened feelings never known 
before. These feelings resolved themselves into two 
kinds: — A conciousness of the complete separation of 
the present from the past, so complete as to be com- 
pared by the Apostle to a new creation!; and a con- 
sciousness of a return to God after long separation; and 
that return by thenature of the case, including, not merely 
the Jewish nation, but the whole world.? And the 
practical effect of these feelings was, in the mind of the 
Apostle, a complete self-devotion to the good of others. 
“The love” which Christ had shown “constrained him” 
to live, not for himself, but for Him who died for him 
and rose again®; and this in spite of hardships and 
difficulties of every description.* 

This is the substance of Christianity, as it appeared to 
the Apostle. His statement of it is important in many 
ways. First. It explains how it was that the procla- 
mation of the glad tidings of Christ’s death fell to the 
lot, beyond all others, of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
To us, the idea of the “᾿ atonement” or “ reconciliation” 
of man to God, and the idea of the admission of the 
Gentiles, have ordinarily no connexion with each other. 
To St. Paul, the two ideas were inseparable. He could 
not imagine the death of Christ to involve less univer- 
sal consequences than the reconciliation of the whole 
world. What the Christian poet of later times has 
beautifully said of it with regard to the previous 
generations of mankind, — 


ly. 17. 2 x, 18. 19. 3 vy. 14. 15. 4 vi. 4—10. 
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“‘ Now of thy love we deem 
As of an ocean vast, 
Rising in tides against the stream 


Of ages gone and past :” 
was to the Apostle emphatically true of all the existing, 
and, if he looked so far, of all the future generations of 
the world. 

Secondly. It is remarkable, as expressing most strongly 
the view everywhere given in the New Testament, of 
Christ’s death, that it was the effect and manifestation, not 
of the wrath, or justice, or vengeance of God, but of His 
love; of the love not only of Christ, but in the most 
emphatic sense, of God also. It was not God that was 
reconciled, and man that was thereby induced to love; 
but God that showed His love, and thereby brought back 
mankind from its long enmity with Him. It was not 
God that was to be appeased, and Christ that was to 
appease, but ‘God was in Christ,” and the result was 
the Death of Christ for man. Humble as in the eyes 
of the contemporary world that solitary Death might 
seem, it expressed and implied nothing less than the 
Universal Love of the Almighty. 

Thirdly. It shows how completely the Apostle re- 
garded the death of Christ as a new epochin the history of 
the humanrace. Had he foreseen distinctly that a new era 
would be dated from that time; that a new society, phi- 
losophy, literature, moral code, would grow up from it 
over continents of which he knew not the existence; he 
could not have more strongly expressed his sense of 
the greatness of the event than in what is here said 
of “old things passing away, and all things becoming 
new.”! We regard Christianity as belonging to the 
old age and ancient institutions ; he regarded it as the 
seed and spring-time of a new world. His eye is fixed 


Av. 16. 17. 
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on the future. He is the Prophet of what is to come 
no less than the Apostle of what has been. 

Fourthly. It shows more clearly then elsewhere the 
motive to which the Apostle ascribes his great exer- 
tions. ‘The love of Christ constrained him.” Of the 
reality of that Love his own life was and is the best 
proof and explanation. There had appeared on the 
earth (so we must endeavour to conceive his feelings) 
an exhibition of love, such as had never before been 
seen, Whatever influence the force of example or 
the sentiment of gratitude brings to bear upon the 
human mind, was now in the highest degree exer- 
cised upon the mind of St. Paul. To follow where 
Christ had gone before, to requite His love by carrying 
out His work, became the Apostle’s master passion. 
The love which Christ had shown to him became the 
atmosphere in which he lived and moved and had his 
being. We know that in the events of the Exodus we 
have found the first origin of the idea of the severe Law 
of an Unseen God, which became henceforward the 
inalienable possession of the Jewish race. We know 
that in the teaching of Socrates we have tracked to its 
source the spirit of self-inquiry, since propagated 
through all European philosophy. So, but in a far 
higher sense, the Love of Christ roused in the minds 
of His disciples a sense of the reality and the power of 
love, which became the spring of a new life to them, and 
through them to the world; and, amidst manifold weak- 
ness and error,. Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, 
in the zeal of missionaries, in the benevolence of Sisters 
of Mercy, in the service of the poor and ignorant and 
afflicted, there have been thousands of acts and lives 
of self-devotion, which can be traced up to nothing lower 
than this sclf-same motive. 
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(4.) Zhe Arrival of Titus: continued from 11. 16. 
VI. 11—VIL 16. 


1: Τὸ στόμα ἡμῶν avewyev πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἸΚορίνθιοι, ἡ καρδία 


11. In the previous verses, 
the long train of digressions 
which had broken in upon the 
Apostle’s argument in 11. 16., 
had been gradually drawing to 
a conclusion. The thought of 
the reconciliation with God, to 
which they were invited (v. 
19—21.), awakens the thought 
of their reconciliation with 
him; and the impassioned de- 
scription of his own sufferings 
(vi. 4—10.) naturally prepares 
the way for throwing himself 
upon their sympathy. Here, 
accordingly, the long-sup- 
pressed feeling finds 108 
vent, the under-current of 
deep affection which had been 
from time to time appearing 
above the surface in 111. 2—3., 
iv. 12—15., v. 13., now bursts 
into sight, following almost in 
the same words as the similar 
passage in 1 Cor. iv. 14—16. 
on the account of his victory 
through sufferings. (Compare 
especially, “I speak to you 
as to children,” in verse 13. 
with 1 Cor. iv. 14.) It is 
as though the veil which 
had hitherto hung between the 
Apostle and his readers, was 
suddenly rolled away; we see 
them standing face to face, 
his utterance, so long choked 
by the counter-currents of con- 
tending emotions, 1s now, for 


the first time, clear and distinct 
(τὸ στόμα ἡμῶν ἀνεῳγεν), and 
for the only time in the two 
Epistles he calls them by their 
name (Κορώθιοι). With the 
loosing of his tongue his heart 
opens also, that heart which 
was, as Chrysostom calls it, 
the heart of the world, 
opens to receive in its large 
capacities his thousand friends 
(ἡ καρδία ἡμῶν πεπλάτυνται); 
whatever narrowness of af- 
fection, whatever check to the 
yearnings of soul between them 
might exist, was not on his 
part, but on theirs (οὐ στενο- 
χωρεῖσθε ἐν ἡμῖν, στενοχωρεῖσθε 
δὲ ἐν τοι σπλάγχνοις ὑμῶν), 
the only reward which he 
claimed for his paternal tender- 
ness was a greater openness 
from them, his spiritual chil 
dren (τὴν αὐτὴν ἀντιμισθίαν 
(ws τέκνοις λέγω) πλατύνθητε 
καὶ ὑμεῖς). 

For the particular expres- 
sions, it is to be observed, that 
avégrye expresses the present 
tense (as in 1 Cor. xvi. a and 
18 thus distinct from ἠνοίξαμεν 
TO στόμα ἡμῶν, “we spoke to 
you ;” whereas πεπλάτυνται 
expresses the perfect, and 
so indicates that the opening 
of bis mouth follows upon 
the opening of his heart. 
“Whilst my words find free 
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Ἰκῶν πεπλάτυνται" ou στενοχωρεῖσθε ἐν ἡμῖν, στενοχω- 
~~ θ δὲ 9 ~ ’ € ~ .- 13 A) δὲ » A 9 
ρεῖσθε δὲ ἐν τοῖς σπλάγχνοις ὑμῶν" 18 τὴν δὲ αὐτὴν ἀντιμι- 


utterance, my heart has mean- 
while been enlarged.” (Comp. 
Matt. xi. 34.: * Out of the 
abundance of the heart the 
the mouth speaketh.” Rom. x. 
10., * With the heart man 
believeth, with the mouth con- 
fession 18 made.” 

The phrase “to open the 
mouth” (ἀνοίγειν τὸ στόμα) in 
itself is an ordinary expression 
for “to speak” (as in Matt. v. 
2., Acts viii. 32. 35., x. 34., 
xviii, 14.). In the LXX. 
(Psalm Ixxvii. 2. ; Prov. xxxi. 
8.; Num. xvi. 30.; Deut. xi.6.; 
Jud. xi. 35. 36.; Job, xxxv. 
16.); it is only used emphati- 
cally and poetically, and so here 
it derives from the context a 
sense of free and open speech, 
which would not otherwise be- 
long to it. Compare Eph. vi. 
19.: ἕνα μοι δοθείη λόγος ἐν 
ἀνοίξει τοῦ στόματός μου, ἐν 
παῤῥησίᾳ γνώρισαι τὸ μυσ- 
τήριον τοῦ εὐωγγελίου. 

In like manner the use of 
the expression ἡ καρδία πεπλά- 
τυνταῖ was probably suggested 
by ita frequent occurrence in 
the Old Testament (LXX.) 
for ‘‘joy,”—as in Ps. 119. 
(118. L-XX.) 32.; Job, xxxi. 
27.3; Isa. lx. 5.; joy being in 
this case the occasion out of 
which this enlargement of 
heart proceeded. So in the 
Arabian Nights, “ My heart 
is dilated,” is the constant ex- 
preseion for sensations of joy. 

ut its actual meaning here is 


shown by the following ex- 
pressions (στενοχωρεῖσθε in 12. 
and χωρήσατεϊῃ vii. 2.) to benot 
simply joy, but wideness ofsym- 
pathy and intelligence, as op- 
posed to narrowmindedness, 
both moral and intellectual: in 
which sense the corresponding 
Hebrew phrase is used of Solo- 
mon, 1 Kings iv. 29., who had 
*‘largeness (3M) of heart 
like the sand that is on the 
sea shore.” 

Κορίνθιοι. This address by 
name is used besides only in 
Gal. iii. 1., ὦ ἀνόητοι Γάλαταε, 
in Phil. iv. 15., Φιλιππήσιοι. 

12. σπλάγχνα. This passage 
is remarkable as speaking of 
the affections under thedouble 
metaphor of the “ heart” and 
‘the bowels,” of which the 
latter has, in modern languages, 
been entirely superseded by 
the former. The distinction 
between them consists appa- 
rently in the greater tenderness 
expressed by the latter, as im- 
plied in the Hebrew root 
OM (to foster tenderly) from 
which the substantive D°4n" 
is derived. For its use in St. 
Paul compare vii. 15., Phil. i. 
8., Philem. 10. 

For the same union of Greek 
and Hebrew ideas compare 
πνεωγεθ πεπλάτυνται IN Verse 
11., βάρος d0€ns in iv. 17. 

τὴν αὐτὴν ἀντιμισθίαν = τὸ 
αὐτό, ὅ ἐστιν ἀντιμισθία, πλα- 


τύνθητε. ‘Open your hearts 


to the same love that I show 
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obs ἑτεροζυγοῦντες ἀπίστοις" τίς yap μετοχὴ δικαιοσύνη καὶ 


to you, which love is my re- 
ward.” 

14, We now arrive at a re- 
markable dislocation of the ar- 
gument. On the one hand, the 
passionate appeal to the Co- 
rinthians, which was begun in vi. 
11.12. 13., is continued without 
even the appearance of an 
interruption in vii. 2., where 
the words χωρήσατε ἡμᾶς 
(‘‘make room for us”) are evi- 
dently the prolongation of the 
metaphor expressed in vi. 12. 
13. by στενοχωρεῖσθε and πλα- 
tuvOnre. On the other hand, 
the intervening passage vi. 14 
—vii. 1., whilst it coheres per- 
fectly with itself, has not the 
slightest connexion with the 
immediate context either be- 
fore or after. It relates, not to 
the Apostle’s dealings with the 
Corinthian Church or his op- 
ponents, but entirely to their 
connexion with the heathen 
world, and, as would appear 
from the phrases used in vi. 
16—vii. 1., especially to their 
contamination by the sensual 
rites and practices of heathen- 
ism. 

This total disconnexion with 
the context is the more re- 
markable, because the subject 
which is here treated is alto- 
gether out of harmony with the 
Apostle’s present line of argu- 
ment. It is a severe warning 
suddenly introduced into a 
strain of affectionate entreaty, a 
strong injunction to separation 


in the midst of an address of 
which the object is to inculcate 
union even with the offender 
who had been guilty of the very 
sins which he here denounces. 
In accounting for this inter- 
ruption, it might be sufficient 
to appeal to the general abrupt- 
ness of the whole Epistle. But 
if this be thought inadequate 
(and certainly there is no in- 
stance of so complete a dis- 
ruption of the context as is 
here exhibited), and if the 
agreement of the MSS., and the 
internal evidence of the style, 
both forbid the supposition of 
interpolation, three possible 
hypotheses, or rather guesses, 
suggest themselves: (1.) That 
the heathen sensuality is the 
sin alluded to in vi. 1., which 
is slightly confirmed by the use 
of the word δικαιοσύνῃ in both 
passages, 2. 6. in vi. 14., on the 
one hand, and ν. 21., vi. 7. on 
the other; and by the strong 
expression in vi. 1. (μὴ εἰς κενὸν 
τὴν χἄριν δέξασθαι). If this 
be so, the renewal of the sub- 
ject in vi. 14. might be ex- 
plained, either by the supposi- 
tion of a resumption of an 
interrupted argument (as, in a 
less striking manner in the di- 
gression iv. 2—6.), or by the 
conjecture of an actual trans- 
position of a part of the text, 
so as to suppose that vi. 14— _ 
vii. 2. had properly intervened 
between vi. 2. and vi. 3., so 
that the participles which run 
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ἀνομίᾳ, ἢ τίς κοινωνία φωτὶ πρὸς σκότος; rig δὲ cupdw- 


through vi. 3—10., διδόντες, 
συνιστάντες, &e., might be 
continuations of ἐπιτελοῦντεθ 
in vii, 2. Against this last, 
however, should be noticed the 
words διακονία and διάκονοι, 
which, by comparison with v. 
18., seem to belong especially 
to the Apostle himself. 

(2.) That the passage is out 
of its place in this Epistle, and 
really belongs to the Firat, with 
which its whole tone is in far 
closer accordance than with 
this. In that case, there would 
be a natural opening for it 
before 1 Cor. v. 9., where the 
allusion ἔγραψα ὑμῖν ἐν τῇ ἐπι- 
στολῇ would become more in- 
telligible, if it could be sup- 
posed to refer to some such 
direct warning as is contained 
In this passage, rather than to 
the very general address in 
1 Cor. v. 7. 8. ; and its sever- 
ance from its proper place 
might then be in some degree 
accounted for by the evident 
confusion in which, from what- 
ever cause, the whole context 
of the firat and sixth chapters 
of the First Epistle is in- 
volved; or, supposing that the 
hypothesis of a lost Epistle were 
adopted, then these verses 
might be that very Epistle. 

(3.) That the continuous flow 
of the first part of the Epistle 
came to an end at vi. 13., the 
impassioned appeal to the Co- 
rinthians having immediately 
followed on the account of his 
own sufferings; that then (for 


VOL. II. 


some reason unknown to us) he 
was interrupted in the course 
of his history, and resumed it 
again after a time in vii. 2. 
with χωρήσατε ἡμᾶς (“ Receive 
us”), so as to carry on both 
the thought with which he had 
last been occupied, and also the 
general subject which he had 
left in 11, 16. The indications 
of some such pause between 
vil. 2—16. and the previous 
chapters are: (a.) The repeti- 
tions, in some cases almost 
verbal, of expressions and 
thoughts in the earlier part, 
which would be more natural 
if an interval or interruption 
of some kind had intervened, 
€.g., Χωρήσατε ἡμᾶς, vil. 2., 
compared with πλατύνθητε, vi. 
13., οὐδεμίαν ἔσχηκεν ἄνεσιν in 
vii. 5. with οὐκ ἔσχηκα ἄνεσιν 
in i. 12, (β.) The change 
from the plural to the singular 
first person which begins in 
vil. 3. and continues (inter- 
mixed with the other) to the 
remainder of the Epistle. (γ.) 
The expression προείρηκα in 
vii. 3., which is more natural 
if referring to what might be 
viewed as a distinct portion 
of the Epistle. If this were 
so, then the pause between 
vi. 13. and vii. 2. might ac- 
count for the insertion of 
the paragraph vi. 14—vii. 1., 
whether from such accident 
as has been mentioned as 
possible in the two previous 
hypotheses, or from a reflection 


‘ arising in his mind in the ine 
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νησις χριστοῦ πρὸς βελίαλ", ἢ τίς μερὶς πιστοῦ μετὰ ἀπίστου ; 
16 τίς δὲ συγκατάθεσις ναῷ Deod μετὰ εἰδώλων ; ἡμεῖς" γὰρ 


8 χριστῷ eoee βελίαρ. 


terval between the two parts 
of the Epistle, and venting 
itself on the moment in this 
short warning. 

14—16. μὴ γίνεσθε ἑτεροξυ- 
γοῦντεϑ ἀπιστοιΞ-ΞΞ μὴ γιν. ἑτερό- 
ζυγοι καὶ οὕτως ὁμοζυγοῦντες 
ἀπίστοιθ. ἑτεροζυγεῖν is never 
used except in this place, and 
is formed apparcntly from 
ἑτερόξυγος in Lev. xix. 19. 
(LXX.), “an animal of dif- 
ferent breed.” 

Hence the verb must mean 
(not “to be unevenly yoked, 
one bearing the yoke more 
heavily than the other,” but) 
“to be joined with a wrong 
yokefellow,” as ὁμοξυγεῖν is 
“to be joined with a right 
yokefellow.” The form of the 
word indicates that the chief, 
though not the only, allusion 
ig to marriage. 

In the five contrasts which 
follow, there is a continual, 
though not perhaps a system- 
atic transition from the abstract 
to the concrete. ‘‘Rightcous- 
ness” and ““ lawlessness” (6:- 
καιοσύνῃ and ἀνομίᾳ) are op- 
posed, as the two moral aspects 
of Christianity and heathenism 
generally. Compare Rom. vi. 
19., where a similar antithesis 
occurs, with a special reference, 
as in this place, to sins of sen- 
suality. “ Light” and “ dark- 
ness” (φῶς and σκότος) point 
still more directly to the deeds 
ofshame which shun the light, 


> ὑμεῖς. 


asin Rom. xiii. 12. 13., and 
more especially in Eph. v. 7— 
13., where, as here, the allu- 
sion is prefaced by a warning 
against communicating with 
them. In the antithesis be- 
tween “Christ and Belial,” 
he passes from abstractions to 
persons. The word is vari- 
ously written “Belial” (sy53 
= worthless), which is in no 
uncial MS., or ‘Beliar” 
(which is in B.C.J., according 
to the Syriac corruption, as 
‘Sychar” for “ Sychem,” in 
John, iv. 5.), or Beliam and 
Belian (D.E.K.), or Beliab (F. 
G.). Itis evident from the use 
of the proper name in this pas- 
sage, and from the antithesis 
with Christ, that it is employed 
(like Beelzebub in Matt. xu. 
24.), as ἃ synonyme for Satan. 
It corresponds in Hebrew to the 
same notion of wickedness as is 
expressed in Greek by πονηρός, 
in Latin by nequam, in old 
English by nanghty, and 18 
therefore the most contemptu- 
ous name for “ evil,” or the 
“evil spirit,” the “ Little 
Master” in Sintram (see Ar- 
nold’s Life, p. 684.), as con- 
trasted with Satan in the Pa- 
radise Lost. Our associations 
with the word “ Belial” are 
unconsciously coloured by the 
attributes ascribed to “ Be- 
lial,” by Milton (in “ Paradise 
Lost,” book 11.), which he ex- 
pressly founds on the few and 
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ναὸς ϑεοῦ ἐσμὲν" ζῶντος, καθὼς εἶπεν 6 ϑεὺς ὅτι ἐνοικήσω ev 


3 φῳ \ 3 [4 wv > ~ , 3 
αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐμπεριπατήσω, καὶ ἔσομαι αὐτῶν ϑεός, καὶ αὐτοὶ 


® ἐστε, 


exceptional passages in the Old 
Testament (Jud. xix. 22., xx. 
13.; 1 Sam. ii. 12.), where the 
word is used for sensual profli- 
gacy. The fullest description 
of a man of Belial in the Old 
Testament is in Proverbs, vi. 
12—15.: “ A naughty person 
(* Adum Belial’), a wicked man, 
walketh with a froward mouth. 
He winketh with his eyes, he 
speaketh with his feet, he 
teacheth with his fingers; fro- 
wardness is in his heart, he 
deviseth mischief continually ; 
he soweth discord. Therefore 
shall his calamity come sud- 
denly; suddenly shall he be 
broken without remedy.” It 
never occurs a8 a proper name 
in the LXX., but is found 
once in Theodotion’s Version 
(Jud. xix. 22.), and frequently 
in the Apocryphal Testament 
of the Twelve Patriarchs. (See 
Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigr. 
N. T., vol. i. pp. 587. 619.) 
The contrast of “heathen” 
and “ Christian,” in the words 
miotos and ἄπιστος (compare 
1 Cor. xiv. 29.), brings the 
opposition still .more closely 
home; and then in the antithe- 
sis of * God's temple” and “" an 
idol,” he gives the ground for 
this contrast, the society of 
believers being regarded as 
“the temple” (according to 
1 Cor. 111. 16., vi. 19.), and the 


“idol” being suggested, either . 


by the natural association of 


the sins of sensuality with the 
idolatrous rites, or by a refer- 
ence to some special participa- 
tion in those rites, with which 
we are not acquainted. 

Of the five words used to ex- 
press the idea of union, μετόχη, 
κοινωνία, συμφώνησις, μερίς, 
συγκατάθεσις, it isonly {πὸ third 
and fifth which have any special 
appropriateness, and those not 
so much by their meaning, 
which in each case signifies 
merely ‘ agreement,” as by 
their etymology; συμφώνησιϑ9 
expresses by its derivation 
“ὁ harmony of voice,” and there- 
fore is appropriate to persons, 
συγκατάθεσις, “ unity of com- 
position,” and therefore is ap- 
propriate to buildings. The 
multiplication of synonymes 
implies a greater copiousness 
of Greek than we should ex- 
pect from the Apostle’s usual 
language. The use of δὲ after 
the first question is also tho- 
roughly classical. 

16. ναὸς ϑεοῦ. He insists on this 
the more, because the thought 
of the Christian community as 
God’s temple is especially op- 
posed to its degecration by im- 
purity, as in 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
The epithet “ living” (ζῶντος) 
is added, emphatically to ex- 
press, partly the living reality 
of God as opposed to the 
dead images (compare 1 Thess, 
i. 9.), partly the living cha- 
racter of the temple not of 
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ἔσονταί μου λαῦς. 1 Διὸ ἐξέλθατε" ἐκ μέσου αὐτῶν καὶ ado- 
ρίσθητε, λέγει κύριος, καὶ ἀκαθάρτου μὴ ἅπτεσθε" κἀγὼ εἰσ- 
δέξομαι ὑμᾶς, 18 καὶ ἔσομαι ὑμῖν εἰς πατέρα, καὶ ὑμεῖς 


4 ἀξέλθετε.᾽ 


dead, but of living stones. 

Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 5.3; 1 Tim. 
ti 15.) For the transposition 
of the word to the end, see on 
1 Cor. viii. 11. 

16. ὑμεῖς ἐστε, Rec. Text, 
C.D*.E.F.G.K. ἡμεῖς ἐσμεν, 
Lachmann B.D!. J. The 
confusion (immatcrial to the 
sense) is occasioned by the 
likeness of pronunciation. 

The first quotation which 
followsis from Lev.xxvi. 11.21. 
(blended with Ezek. xxxvii. 
36.) (L.XX.), καὶ ϑήσω τὴν 
σκήνην μου ἐν ὑμῖν καὶ οὐ 
βδελύξεται ἡ ψύχη μου ὑμᾶς 
καὶ ἐμπεριπατήσω ἐν ὑμῖν 
καὶ ἔσομαι ὑμῖν ϑεὸς καὶ 
ὑμεῖς ἔσεσθέ μοι λαός. 
OF this the earlier words are 
different; the latter (with the 
exception of the change from 
the second tothe third person )so 
precisely the same, especially 
in the word ἐμπεριπατήσω, not 
elsewhere occurring in the New 
Testament, that we must sup- 
pose the ΠΧ ΣΧ, version to have 
been at least in the Apostle’s 
mind: the earlier part ϑήσω 
τὴν σκήνην μου being changed 
to ἐνοικήσω, probably with the 
view of avoiding the collision 
of metaphors, which would 
result else between the Taber- 
nacle and Temple. 

The next quotation is from 
Ten. 1}. 11. 12. (blended with 
Inzek. xx. 34.) (L-X-X.), refer- 


ring tothe return from Babylon: 
ἀπόστητε, ἀπόστητε, ἐξέλθατε 
ἐκεῖθεν καὶ ἀκαθάρτου μὴ ἅψη- 
σθε, ἐξέλθετε ἐκ μέσον αὐτῆς, 
ἀφορίσθετε οἱ φέροντες τὰ σκεύη 
τοῦ κυρίου, ὅτι οὐ μετὰ ταραχῆς 
ἐξελεύσεσθε οὐδὲ φυγῇ πορεύ- 
σεσθε" προπορεύσεται γὰρ πρό- 
τερος ὑμῶν κύριος καὶ ὁ ἔπι- 
συνάγων ὑμᾶς eos ᾿Ισράηλ. 
The first part of this quotation 
contains no further change than 
is required by the change of the 
special reference to Babylon 
into a gereral reference to the 
heathen, the words ἀκαθάρτου 
μὴ Gano Ge, on which the empha- 
sis is laid, being exactly the 
saine in both. In the second 
part the detailed description of 
the return, as unsuitable to the 
present application, is ex- 
changed for the general phrase 
κἀγὼ εἰσδέξομαι ὑμᾶς, from 
Ezek. xx. 84. 

The last quotation is from 
2 Sam. vii. 14. (blended with 
Ezek. xxxvil. 27.) (L-XX.): 
ἐγὼ ἔσομαι αὐτῷ εἰς πατέρα 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἔσεταί μοι εἰς viov. 
Here again there is no fur- 
ther change than is necessary 
to transfer the application 
from David to believers gene- 
rally. The introduction of 
ϑυγατέρας (“ daughters,” from 
Tsaith, xliii, 6.) is remark- 
able, as showing how strongly 
the universal extension of the 
Divine blessings to every in- 
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ἔσεσθέ κοι εἰς υἱους και υγατέρας, λέγει χυριος πᾶντο- 
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xpatwp. VII. ταυτας οὖν ἔχοντες TAS ἐπαγγέελιας, ἀαἀγαπη»- 
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Tol, καθαρίσωμεν ἑαυτοὺς ἀπὸ παντὸς μολυσμοῦ σαρκὸς καὶ 
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πνεύματος, ἐπιτελοῦντες ἁγιωσύνην ἐν φόβῳ 5 εοῦ. 


dividual of the society rose 
in the Apostle’s mind. Com- 
pare Acts, ii. 17. 18., where 
the stress in the quotation from 
Joel is Jaid on “ your sons 
and your daughters, your ser- 
vants and hand-maidens.” (The 
passages from Jer. xxxl. 9., 
xxxii. 38., though similar in 
meaning, are not here speci- 
ally referred to. ) 

In each case the distinct quo- 
tation is marked by the mode of 
reference to the Divine words. 
In the first, καθὼς εἴπεν ὁ ϑεὸς 
refers to ἐγὼ κύριος ὁ ϑεὸς ὑμῶν, 
in Lev. xxvi. 1. In the se- 
cond, λόγει κύριος refers to Neyer 
κύριος, in Isa. li, 3.4.5. In 
the third, λέγει κύριος παντο- 
κράτωρ refers to λόγει κύριον 
παντοκράτωρ, in 2 Sam. vii. 8., 
which is the more evident, as 
παντοκράτωρ never occurs else- 
where in the New Testament, 
with the exception of the Apo- 
calypse. 

VII. 1. From this stern 
warning he descends into an 
affectionate entreaty. The 
word ἀγαπητοὶ “beloved,” 
seems to be introduced with 
this intention. It occurs no 
where else in this Epistle, ex- 
cept in a somewhat similar 
context, xii. 19. Compare 
also the only passages where it 
occurs in the First Epistle, 
(1 Cor. xv. 58., x. 14.) 


ἐπαγγελέας, “promises,” t. 6.9 
those contained in the fore- 
going quotations. 

καθαρίσωμεν, t.e., as becomes 
those who are the Temple of 
God. Compare 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
παντὸς μολυσμοῦ σαρκὸς καὶ 
πνεύματος, “not this or that 
particular pollution, but adl;” 
not ceremonial and outward 
only, but inward and spiritual 
pollution also. Compare 1 Pet. 
lil. 21., on baptism. 

ἐπιτελοῦντες, ‘by complet- 


ing.” 

ἁγιωσύνη. The word is 
used in connexion with the 
preceding phrases of ‘puri- 
fication” and “pollution.” 
But as these phrases in 


Christian languages acquire 
a inoral and spiritual, instead 
of a ceremonial meaning, so 
also does “ Holiness.” Although 
admitting of a more general 
signification, as is evident from 
its application to the Spirit of 
God (Rom. i. 4.) and Christ, 
(1 Cor. i. 30.), and from the 
wide signification of the adjec- 
tion dyos, yet the substantive 
whether expressed under the 
form of ὡγίασμος, as in Rom. 
vi. 19. 22.; 1 Thess. iv. 3. 
4. 7.3; 1 Tim. ii. 15.3; Heb. 
xii. 14., or ἁγιωσύνη as here, 
especially implies the idea of 
purity as opposed to sensual 
defilement. ᾿Αγιωσύνη in the 
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2, Χωρήσατε ἡμᾶς " οὐδένα ἠδικήσαμεν, οὐδένα ἐφθείραμεν, 
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ουδενα ἐπ᾿ λεονεχτήσαμεν. πρὸς κατάκρισιν οὐ λέγω προ- 
~ ~ , 
εἴρηκα γὰρ ὅτι ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις ἡμῶν ἐστὲ εἰς τὸ συναποβα- 


® οὗ πρὸς κατάκρισιν λέγω. 


New Testament is used only 
here and in 1 Thess. ii. 13. 
‘blameless in holiness”). In 
the LXX. (Ps. xcv. 6., xcvi. 
13., xliv. 5.) it occurs for the 
‘Smajesty ” of God. 

ἐν φόβῳ Jeov. “In the 
atmosphere of awe and fear.” 
Compare the same connexion of 
ideas in 1 Pet. in. 15.,.  Sane- 
tify (ἁγιάσατε) the Lord God 
in your hearts... . with 
gentleness and fear ” (φόβου). 

2. Seeon vi. 14. The argu- 
ment there interrupted is now 
resumed. χωρήσατε, “make 
room for us.” = πλατύνθητε 
in vi. 13. Compare Matt. 
xix. 11., for this use of χωρεῖν. 

οὐδένα ἠδικήσαμεν, οὐδένα 
ἐφθείραμεν, οὐδένα ἐπλεονεκτή- 
σαμεν. These words relate 
probably to the charges brought 
against him, which, if true, 
would have destroyed the con- 
fidence between himself and 
his readers, and the _ tense 
seems to refer them to some 
precise time in the past. The 
firet is general ; the two next, 
particular. ἐπλεονεκτήσαμεν 
evidently alludes to the charge 
noticed in xii. 16., that he ex- 
torted money from them. Com- 
pare also il. 17. (καπηλεύον- 
res). What can be intended 
by ἐφθείραμεν, it is difficult 
to say. But compared with ta 
κη)ύπτα τῆς αἰσχύνης, in iv. 2., 


and ἀκαθαρσίας in 1 Thess. iv. 
6., there seems no reason why 
it should not bear its natural 
meaning (as in 1 Cor. xv. 33.) 
of the pollution of sensual 
sins, against which, either as 
imputed to himself, or as 
practised by his opponents, the 
Apostle protests. If not, it 
must be simply “ injured,” or 
“ruined,” as in 1 Cor. in. 17. 
(which see), and with ἐπλεο- 
νεκτήσαμεν (‘ defrauded”) is an 
explanation of ἠδικήσαμεν. 

For a similar disclaimer of 
of sinister motives, see Acts 
xx. 33., “I have  covetcd 
(ἐπεθύμησαν no man’s silver or 
gold, or apparel ;” and 1 Sam. 
xi. 3. 

3. πρὸς κατάκρισιν οὐ λέγω 
(Β. C.), or οὐ πρὸς κατάκρι- 
σιν λέγω (D.E. F. α.1. K.), 
‘‘It is not to condemn you 
that I speak.” This (like the 
similar phrase, 1 Cor. iv. 14.) 
refers, not so much to what is 
actually expressed, as to the 
feeling 1n his mind. 

προείρηκα yap, * You cannot 
doubt my love; for I have 
before said in this Epistle, that 
you are deep in my heart,” re- 
ferring to iii. 2., v. 12., vi. 13. 

gis τὸ συναποθανεῖν καὶ 
συνζῇν. For this close sympa- 
thy of life and death between 
himself and the Corinthians, 
compare i. 5, 6., vi. 12. 


A ~ 
νειν καὶ συνζῆν. 
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ὁ πολλή μοι παῤῥησία πρὸς ὑμᾶς, πολλή 


μοι καύχησις ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν" πεπλήρωμαι τῇ παρακλήσει, ὑπερ- 


περισσεύομαι τῇ χαρᾷ ἐπὶ πάσῃ τῇ “λίψει ἡμῶν. 


ὅ καὶ 


4 § ’ ε ~~ > 4 aN 4 " 2 a ° 
γὰρ ἐλθόντων ἡμῶν cig Μακεδονίαν οὐδεμίαν ἄνεσιν ἔσχεν" ἢ 
σὰρξ ἡμῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν παντὶ ϑ)λιδόμενοι" ἔξωθεν μάχαι, ἔσω- 


5 ἔσχηκεν ἄνεσιν. 


Possibly there may be an 
allusion to some proverbial ex- 
pression as in Horace: “ Tecum 
vivere amem, tecum obeam 
libens,” and to the passionate 
feeling of the time which in- 
duced friends (as Horace for 
Mecenas), to offer to kill 
themeelves on the death of 
their friends. Compare Athe- 
nus, p. 249 (in Wetstcin): 
τούτους δ᾽ οἱ βασιλεῖς ἔχουσι 
συζῶντας καὶ συναποθνησκόν- 
Tas. 

4. It may be observed that in 
this and the next verse, for 
the first time in this Epistle, 
the plural first person is ex- 
changed for the singular in 
speaking of himself, and from 
this time to the end the two 
are intermixed. See on vi. 
14. 

He now pours forth his joy 
which had partially burst out 
in it. 17.3; xi. 12. 13., occa- 
sioned by the arrival of Titus ; 
and sums up in a few words 
the various feelings which 
have sprung out of it, and 
caused his long digressions. 

πολλὴ παῤῥησία, * freedom” 
or “openness of speech” (see 
iii, 12.), the subject of the 
whole passage, ili. 1—v. 6., 
and again vi. 11. 12. 

πολλὴ καύχησις, ““ boasting 


of your good conduct,” as in 
1. 14., iil. 2. 

πεπλήρωμαι . . . ὑπερπερισ- 
σεύομαι. Both words are very 
expressive, and characteristic of 
the Apostle’s bursts of feeling 
all through this Epistle: “Iam 
filled to the brim, I overflow.” 

παράκλησις in all its senses 
of “consolation” (which is 
especially meant here) and 
‘‘exhortation,” is also a word 
eminently characteristic of this 


Epistle. See i. 4. 5. 6., vi. 1. 
“apa. For the “joy,” see 


11, 2. 3—14. 

The article before παρακλή- 
get and χαρᾷ shows that he 
refers to the special want of 
the arrival of Titus. 

ἐπὶ πάσῃ τῇ ϑλίψει, “on 
the top of my affliction, of 
whatever kind it may be,” see 
ii. 12, This sums up the whole 
feeling of iv. 7—12 , vi. 2—10. 

5. καὶ yap, t.e. the reason 
both for the mention of “ his 
affliction” and “ consolation.” 

He carries on the narrative 
of his journey a little further 
than in ii. 12. There he had 
spoken of his troubles at Troaa, 
here he describes them as still 
continuing on his arrival at 
Macedonia. 

ἡ σὰρξ contains nothing con- 
trary to ἐν τῷ πνεύματι, in 1]. 


K + 
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θεν dolor. ὅὃ ἀλλ᾽ ὁ παρακαλῶν τοὺς ταπεινοὺς παρεκάλεσεν 


ε ~ e g A 3 ~~ , Ti 9 7 ᾽ , δὲ 2 y, - 
ἡμᾶς 0 €0g ὃν ΤῊ παρουσίᾳ του ου μόνον ε εν TT, τοι 


ρουσίᾳ αὐτοῦ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῇ παρακλήσει ἡ παρεκλήθη ἐφ᾽ 


ὑμῖν, ἀναγγέλλων ἡμῖν τὴν ὑμῶν ἐπιπόθησιν, τὸν ὑμῶν ὀδυρ- 
μόν, τὸν ὑμῶν ζῆλον ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ, ὥστε με μᾶλλον χαρῆναι. 


12., but merely expresses “ my 
wenk mortal nature.” For 
ἄνεσιν, see ii. 12. ἔσχεν, 
B. F. G. K., ἔσχηκεν, Ὁ. Ὁ. 
K. J. 

ἔξωθεν μάχαι. The precise 
allusion cannot be determined. 
Probably opponents of some 
kind. Compare ἐθηριομάχησα, 
1 Cor. xv. 32. ἔσωθεν φόβοι. 
Probably anxieties for the 
Corinthian Church, see ii. 12. 
For the union of the two, and 
the gloomy feeling produced, 
see 1. 8., x1. 27. 28. 

6. Now, for the first time, 
he describes the joyful event, 
which is, in fact, the ground of 
the whole of the first part of 
the Epistle — the arrival of 
Titus. So joyful was it, that 
he can refer it to nothing short 
of the goodness of God Him- 
self. 

ὁ παρακαλῶν τοὺς ταπεινούς. 
4 He that comforts the down- 
cast.” ταπεινὸς never, either 
in classical Greek nor (except 
in metaphors) in the New 
Testament, has the meaning 
of “humble,” which it only 
acquired (like “humilis”) in 
later times from the want of a 
word to express the Christian 
virtue of humility. 

ὁ Jeos. Here (as so often, 
see on v. 18.) he expressly 


ed 3 4 2 2 ε rod 9 ~ % ~ > , 
OTs Eb καὶ EAUTYNTA υμᾶς EY TH EWITTOAY, οὐ METAMLEAOUAL® 


mentions God, lest he should 
seem to rest on any lower 
ground of comfort. 

ἐν τῇ παρουσίᾳ Τίτον. By 
the coming and presence of 
Titus ; ” as in the frequent use 
of the word to describe the 
Advent of Christ. 

7. τῇ παρακλήσει, t. e. The 
comfort which he received from 
you was a comfort to me.” 

ἐπιπόθησιν. Longing for 
me.” ὀδυρμόν, “wailing that 
had offended me.” ἔζῆλον, 
‘‘ zeal, to do my will.? 

μᾶλλον χαρῆναι, i.e. More 
even than by the arrival of 
Titus.” See verse 13. 

8. ἐλύπησα, see on i, 4. ἐν 
τῇ ἐπιστολῇ, t. ὁ. 1 Cor. v. 1—8. 

There is here a great va- 
riety, not so much of read- 
ing, 88 οὗ punctuation. Lach- 
mann, in his second edition, 
has adopted the reading of the 
Received Text, εἰ καί (not εἰ 62 
καί), and γὰρ after βλέπω. But, 
whereas the Received Text 
joins εἰ καὶ μετεμελόμην with οὐ 
μεταμέλομαι, with a full stop at 
ἐλύπησεν ὑμᾶς, Lachmann has 
a colon at μεταμέλομαι and a 
comma at ὑμᾶς, whilst Tischen- 
dorf takes the punctuation of 
the Received Text at μεταμέλο- 
pat, and of Lachmann at ὑμᾶς. 
This last is is on the whole the 
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ai δὲ καὶ μετεμελόμην, βλέπω [γὰρ] ὅτι ἡ ἐπιστολὴ ἐκείνη 


Φ ἢ “Υ͂ φ ᾽ e “Ὁ 9 oo 9 Ψ 3 
εἰ καὶ πρὸς ὥραν sAuTyTEY ὑμᾶς, ~ yuY χαίρω, οὐχ ὅτι ἔλυ- 


»,’ 4 ? 
πήθητε, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ἐλυπήθητε εἰς μετάνοιαν" ἐλυπήθητε γὰρ 


κατὰ 9. εόν͵ Wx ἐν μηδενὶ ξημιωθῆτε ἐξ adv, 19 ἡ γὰρ κατὰ 


g 4 , , 4 , 3 , 9 Aa a 
E0Y λυπὴ METAVOIAY εἰς σωτηρίαν ἀμεταμέλητον EDYASETAS 


€ AN φο ’ ’ὔ 4 aad 
ἢ ὃὲ TOU κόσμου λύπη ϑάνατον κατεργάξεται. 


11 Ἰδοὺ γὰρ 


5 κατεργάζεται. 


best, as being almost required 
by the expression, εἰ καὶ πρὸς 
ὥραν ἐλύπησεν. “ Even though 
I did grieve you in my Epistle, I 
do not regret it, even though I 
did regret it; for I see that 
even though that Epistle did 
grieve you for a time, now 
there is occasion for me to re- 
joice in the result of your 
grief.” In this manner, εἰ 
καὶ preserves the same sense 
throughout, which else it would 
lose in the third place of ita 
occurrence; and yap is then 
the reason fcr his ceasing 
to mourn. It is true, that this 
construction impliesa confusion 
in the use νῦν χαίρω. It would 
seem as if he had meant to say 
βλέπω yap ὅτι ἡ ἐπιστολὴ 
ἐκείνη .... ἐλύπησεν εἰς μετά- 
νοίαν : and as if this construc- 
tion was then changed into 
the present νῦν χαίρω, equiva- 
lent in sense, though different 
in words. And it is this con- 
fusion which has led to the 
variety of reading. 

9. νῦν. Now that Titus 
is come, and that 1 know 
the whole state of affairs, I, 
not only do not regret, I re- 
joice; but the reason of my 
rejoicing 1s,” &c. 

eis μετάνοιαν. This passage 


shows how inadequate is our 
word “repentance.” ‘“ Ye were 
grieved so as to change your 
mind.  ** Your repentance 
amounted to a revolution of 
mind.” 

κατὰ ϑεόν. “In regard 
to God.” See xi. 17.; Rom. 
vill. 27. It was a sorrow not 
merely towards man, but ἰο- 
wards God, as in the model of 
true penitence in Ps. li. 4., 
“ Against Zhee only have I 
sinned.”  Animi Deum spec- 
tantis et sequentis.” (Bengel.) 

iva ἐν μηδενί, x. τι Δ. The 
effect of your sorrow has been 
that you received no loss from 
my severity.” ‘My severity 
was attended under God's 
guidance with happier con- 
sequences than I could have 
anticipated.” 

10. ἀμεταμέλητον may be ta- 
ken either: (1.) with σωτηρίαν, 
‘salvation which cannot be 
regretted,” as in Rom. x1. 29. ; 
or (2.) with μετάνοιαν, by a 
pry on the word. There will 

e no material difference in the 
sense. In the word ἀμεταμέ- 
Antov he refers back to μετα- 


o 
ἡ τοῦ κόσμου λύπη. The 
opposite of ἡ κατὰ ϑεὸν λύπη. 
‘The grief which only regards 
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> A ~ A A A "ὦ a ’ 4 
αὐτὸ τοῦτο TO κατὰ Yeov λυπηθῆναι" πόσην κατειργάσατο 
ΩΝ ’ “ A 
[ἐν] " ὑμῖν σπουδήν" ἀλλὰ ἀπολογίαν, ἀλλὰ ἀγανάκτησιν, 
A , ’ \ ~ 4 \ 
AAA φόβον, ἀλλὰ ἐπιπόθησιν, ἀλλὰ ζῆλον, ἀλλὰ ἐκδίκησιν. 
4 4 » e A e A 3 ad c 
ἐν παντὶ συνεστήσατε ἑαυτοὺς ἁγνοὺς εἶναι [ἐν] τῷ mpay- 


ματι. 


12 Κ ᾽ Ἀν « “- 3 a ~ FS ’ 
apa εἰ Και ἔγραψα μιν, ουχ EVEXEY TOU ἀδικησαν- 


a ΄“ ~ 
τος, MAA’ οὐδὲ ἕνεκεν τοῦ ἀδικηθέντος, ἀλλ᾽ ἕνεκεν τοῦ ᾧανε- 
φω ~ A ~ Lod , 
ρωθῆναι τὴν σπουδὴν ὑμῶν τὴν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν" πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐνώπιον 


® λυπηθῆναι ὑμᾶς. 


the world.” ϑάνατον, “Death,” 
in the highest sense, as opposed 
to σωτηρίαν, as in Rom. v. 
21. 

11. He proceeds to point 
out in all its details the good 
effects of this sorrow, and, 
therefore, of his Epistle. “ For 
look at the picture you pre- 
sented to Titus” (ἰδού). 

σπουδήν, “ earnestness” or 
‘ seriousness,” is expanded into 
the remaining part of the verse, 
which exhibits their conflict of 


feelings. 
ἀπολογία. ‘** Self-defence ” 
for their sin. ὠγανάκτησι». 


“ς Self-accusation against it.” 

φόβον. “Fear of Paul’s 
arrival.” ἐπιπόθησιν, “ long- 
ing for it.” 

ζῆλον. Zeal against the 
offender.” ἐκδίκησιν, © punish- 
ment of his sin.” 

ἐν τῷ πράγματι. “In the 
affair of the incestuous person.” 
For this mode of referring 
to a painful subject, compare 
1 Thess. iy. 6. ἐν ἴῃ B., omitted 
in C. D. α. 

12. εἰ καὶ ἔγραψα, “ Keven 
though I did write to you sc- 
verely.” 

τοῦ ἀδικήσαντος. 


‘¢ The in- 


> om, ἐν. 


94 ἡμῶν.... ὑμῶν. 


cestuous person.” τοῦ ἀδικη- 
θέντος, “the father of the of- 


fender, whose wife he had 
taken.” Seel Cor v. 1. 
When he says that he 


wrote, not on account of the 
offender or the injured person, 
but for their manifestation of the 
zeal of the Corinthian Church, 
it is In the eame sense as in 
ii. 4. he had said that it was 
that they might know his love ; 
and in verse 9., that it was 
that they might lose nothing. 
In each case, he speaks of the 
chief object as the only object ; 
and also of the object which 
wad effected by Providence, as 
if it had been his object. 

There is a variety in the 
MSS., occasioned partly by 
the similarity of eound between 
v and ἡ in later Greek, partly 
by the difficulty of the sen- 
tence. Received Text, B. 
(e sil. )s ἡμῶν τὴν ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν, 
G. ἡμῶν τὴν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. Lach- 
mann, C. D*, 1.1. K., ἡμῶν 
τὴν περὶ ἡμῶν. 

In such a confusion the 
sense is the only guide. On 
the one hand, the ‘ manifes- 
tation of your zeal for us” 
agrecs better with the gencral 
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τοῦ Jeo. 18 διὰ τοῦτο παρακεκλήμεθα " ἐπὶ δὲ" τῇ παρακλή- 
σει ἡμῶν" περισσοτέρως" μᾶλλον ἐχάρημεν ἐπὶ τὴ χαρᾷ Τίτου, 


14 ὅτι 


a , ΩΝ ~ 
ὅτι ἀναπέπαυται TO πνεύμα αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ πάντων ὑμῶν, 
εἴ F » δ ey °° A e ͵ ὃ 7 ῇ ἐλλ᾽ «᾿ 
τι αὐτῷ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν κεκαύχημαι, οὐ κατυσχύνθην, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς 
πάντα ἐν ἀληθείᾳ ἐλαλήσαμεν ὑμῖν, οὕτω ὶ ἡ καύχησι 
α ν αληϑείᾳ Ἰσᾶμεν ὑμῖν, 9 καί ἢ καυχῆσις 
e A 8 } Ti Φ 4) 3 4) 15 \ ‘ [4 ᾽ “~ 
ὑμῶν ἐπὶ Τίτου ἀλήθεια ἐγενήθη, ᾿ καὶ τὰ σπλάγχνα αὐτοῦ 
4 A N a ‘ ’ 
περισσοτέρως εἰς ὑμας ἐστὶν ἀναμιμνησκομένου τὴν πάντων 


ε ~ e o e δ , Ἁ ’ ὦ ὕὔ > 4 
ὑμῶν ὑπακοήν, ὡς μετὰ ᾧφόβξου καὶ τρόμου ἐδέξασθε αὐτόν. 


16 é Φ 4 A yg %ewnm 3 e ~ 
χάιρω, ΟΤΙ ἐν ταντι appw εν ὑμῖν. 


8. om. δέ. 


context and with the previous 


use of σπουδὴ in speaking of. 


the Corinthians, in verse 11. 
On the other hand, “the 
manifestation of our zeal for 
you” is simpler, is borne out 
by the parallel of ii. 4., and 
suits πρὸς tas, which, though 
tautological if we adopt this 
reading, is unintelligible with 
the other; which would re- 
quire it to mean “amongst 
yourselves,” and this in a sense 
which would only be expressed 
(not by πρὸς ὑμᾶς, but) by ἐν 
ἑαυτοῖς. ἐνώπιον Tov Jeon, “In 
the sight of God,” also agrees 
better with a protestation of 
the Apostle’s zeal for them, 
than with an allusion to theirs 
for him. Compare v. 11. 
Additional force is given to 
the argument by Lachmann’s 
reading (B. C. Ὁ. 6.) of δὲ 
and ἡμῶν: “For this that I 


> ὑμῶν, 


4 περισσ. δέ. 


have mentioned, namely, the 
effects of my Epistle, I have 
been comforted. But with this 
comfort before me, I wus still 
more rejoiced by the joy of 
Titus.” It is a stronger ex- 
pression of what he had al- 
ready said in verses 6. and 7. 

13. 14. Observe the liveliness 
of the perfect tense, “ we have 
been comforted; he has been 
refreshed ; I have boasted.” 

ἀπὸ πάντων. “ Refreshed 
from your presence.” | 

14. The same protestation 
of the truth of his teaching, as 
in it. 18—21., 11. 17., iv. 2., in 
little things as in great. 

15. ἀναμιμνησκομένου. “ Re- 
calling to himeelf.” 

16. ϑαῤῥῶ ἐν ὑμῖν. Not “I 
have confidence in you” (which 
would be πέποιθα), but “1 
am bold through your en- 
couragement.” 
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PARAPHRASE VI. 11—VII. 16. -- And now the full cur- 
rent of my words finds unrestricted utterance, my own 
Corinthian converts ; for the gates of my heart, of my 
reoicing heart, are open wide to receive you. If there be 
any narrowness, tt is in your affections, not in mine. 


[Here begins the digression without connexion with what 
either precedes or follows. | 


Do not make ill-suited unions with heathens, which 
compromise the difference between righteousness and 
lawlessness, light and darkness, Christ and the author 
of evil, Christian and heathen, God’s temple and false 
idols. You are the temple, not of a dead statue, but of 
a living God, of that God who in the Law, the History, 
and the Prophets of the old dispensation, has assured 
you that He will dwell with His people, and has com- 
manded their separation from impurities, and has 
declared that He will receive them all. Therefore every 
pollution must be abandoned, not ceremonial only, but 
moral, in order to attain a purity not ceremonial merely 
but moral. 


[The main argument is resumed. ] 


‘© Make room for me in your hearts ; I have made 
room for you in mine. When I was with you, I did 
no wrong or injustice to any one; and 7 say this, not to 
taunt you, but from my love to you. I have again and 
again said that you are in my heart for life and death. I 
have no restraint with you; I am proud of your excel- 
lence; I am filled to overflowing with the comfort and 
the joy which after all my trouble awaited me from you 
in Macedonia. There, after all my anzieties, both 
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from without and from within, I, at last, met Titus ; 
and at once the comfort which I received from him was 
so great that I thankfully ascribe it to God the author 
of all comfort, not only the comfort which he gave me 
hunself, but the comfort which you gave him, and which 
through him was transmitted to me. He told me of your 
affection for me, and of your sorrow for your faults ; and 
this at once made me cease my regrets for my severity in 
my First Epistle. I see now that your sorrow was not 
mere worldly remorse, which has no good end; but 
sorrow as in the sight of God, which issues in a change 
of heart and life that tends to your highest welfare. 
Look only, let me look at the picture of your sorrow 
and tts effects, its deep earnestness, showing itself in 
your self-defence and self-accusation, your fear and 
yet your longing for my arrival, your zeal and your 
severity towards the offender. This fear, more than any 
actual punishment or reparation of the crime, was the 
result which I sought to produce by my Epistle; and, 
therefore, [ am now completely satisfied. And Titus’s 
joy shows me that I had not overstated your excellence 
to him; that in my communications with him as well 
as with you, I had been sincere, and he loves you now 
as truly as I do.” 


Tuis passage is interesting, as giving in the most lively 
form the human personal sympathies of the Apostle. 
His great consolation, after that which he derived from 
communion with Christ, was the restoration of confi- 
dence towards his converts and intercourse with his 
friend. An exactly parallel passage, though less 
strongly expressed, may be seen in his description of 
the feelings with which he waited for the return of 
his other confidential friend, Timotheus, with tidings 
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from Thessalonica (1 Thess. iii. 1—8.). This is im- 
portant, as presenting that side of Christianity which 
distinguishes it from stoicism and from fanaticism ; 
and also as a counterpoise to other passages which 
describe the calls of the Gospel as severing all human 
ties. “To be left at Athens alone,”! and “to have 
no man like-minded with him,”? to have “ only 
Luke with him,”® to part with the Ephesian elders 
who ‘would see his face no more,’”* are spoken of 
in that plaintive strain which, even more than direct 
expressions, implies that solitude, want of sympathy, 
estrangement or bereavement of friends, were to the 
Apostle real sorrows. And on the other hand, the un- 
feigned pleasure which he manifests at the restoration 
of intercourse, the enumeration of the names of his 
friends in the frequent salutations, the joy with which 
his heart was lighted up at his meeting with the 
brethren at Appii Forum, “whom, when he saw, he 
thanked God and took courage,”® indicated the true 
consolation he derived from the pure spring of the better 
human affections. His life is the first great example 
of the power of Christian friendship. It is also (with- 
out passing a harsh judgment on the ascetic fervour 
called out by’ peculiar times and circumstances) a 
perpetual protest against the seclusion from all human 
society, which, in a later age, was regarded as the highest 
flight of virtue. It is impossible to imagine the 6th 
and 7th Chapters of this Epistle proceeding from the 
pen of Simeon Stylites. 


11 Thess. iii. 1. 3. Phil. ii. 20. 3 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
4 Acts, xx. 25, 5 Acts, xxviii. 15. 
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CII.) THK COLLECTIONS FOR THE CIIURCHES 
IN JUDAA. 


VHT. 1—IX. 15. 


Tue subject of the first part of the Epistle is now 
concluded. He has expressed his satisfaction at the 
account of the Corinthian Church brought by Titus; 
and he now passes on to another topic distinct from the 
first, though to a certain degree connected with it. 

In the close of the First Epistle’ he had given direc- 
tions that the collection for the poor Christians in Ju- 
dea, which he had apparently ordered before, and the 
origin and purpose of which have been sufficiently 
described in the notes on that passage, should procced 
as rapidly as possible, in order to be ready for his ar- 
rival. On his meeting with Titus he had learned that 
the collection was not yet completed; whilst, at the 
same time, his stay in Macedonia had impressed him 
with the greater zeal of the Churches in the north of 
Greece, although under greater difficulties from their 
inferiority in wealth and civilisation. Under these 
circumstances he had charged Titus to resume the 
mission which he had confided to him in the First 
Epistle (xvi. 11.), and to hasten the completion of the 
work; and he proceeds himself to urge upon them the 
same duty. 

That this part of the Epistle, though more clearly 
connected with the first part (i.—vi.) than with the 
third part (x.—xili.), is independent of both, appears 
from various points:— 1. The plural, instead of the 
singular, first person is uniformly used, instead of the 


1 1 Cor, xvi. 1 —4. 
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mixture of the two which pervades the Chapters (vii. 
and x.) immediately preceding and succeeding. 2. The 
use of several words in a peculiar sense is peculiar to 
this Section, χάρις, εὐλογία, δικαιοσύνη, ἁπλότης. 3. The 
allusions to the prevailing topics of the two other por- 
tions are very slight. 

The exhortation is enforced, first, by holding up to 
them the example of the Macedonian Churches (viii. 
1—15.); then by describing the nature and purpose of 
the mission of Titus (viii. 16—23.); lastly, by sug- 
gestions as to the spirit in which the collection should 
be made (ix. 6—15.). 


(1.) The Example of the Macedonian Churches. 
VHI. 1—15. 


MaAcEDONIA, as is well known, included, at that time, 
under four divisions, all the Roman province of Greece 
north of Thermopyle. The part, however, to which the 
Apostle here chiefly refers, must be that through which 
(Acts, xvi. xvii.) he had himself travelled, and which cor- 
responded to the ancient kingdom of Macedonia, properly 
socalled. By “the Churches” or “congregations” (ταῖς 
ἐκκλησίαις) of Macedonia, he probably means those 
Christian congregations, of which one was to be found 
in each of the cities where he had preached; namely, 
Philippi!, Thessalonica?, Bercea.® 

Two points are noticed in these congregations: 1. 
Their extreme poverty (ἡ xara βάθους πτώχεια, viii. 2. 


' Acts, xvi. 12.—40. * Acts, xvii. 1.—9. 3 Acts, xvii. 10.—15. 
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ὑπὶρ δύναμιν, vill. 3.). This poverty was probably shared 
by them in common with all other parts of Greece, except 
the two great Roman colonies of Patree and Corinth ; 
of the latter especially since its revival by Julius 
Cesar. “The condition of Greece in the time of 
Augustus! was one of great desolation and distress. .... 
It had suffered severely by being the seat of the suc- 
cessive civil wars between Cesar and Pompey, be- 
tween the triumvirs and Brutus and Cassius, and lastly, 
between Augustus and Antonius. Besides, the country 
had never recovered the long scries of miseries which 
had succeeded and accompanied its conquest by the 
Romans; and between those times and the civil contest 
between Pompey and Cesar, it had been again exposed 
to all the evils of war when Sylla was disputing the 
possession of it with the general of Mithridates..... 
It was from a view of the once famous cities of the 
Saronic Gulf that Servius Sulpicius derived that lesson 
of patience with which he attempted to console Cicero 
for the loss of his daughter Tullia.2? Attolia and 
Acarnania® were barren wastes, and the soil was de- 
voted to pasture for the rearing of horses. Thebes 
was hardly better than a village.*.... Epirus was 
depopulated and occupied by Roman soldiers.° Ma- 
cedonia had lost the benefit of its mines, which the 
Roman government had appropriated to itself, and was 
suffering from the weight of its taxation®.....The 
provinces of Macedonia and Achaia’, when they peti- 
tioned for a dimunition of their burdens in the reign of 
Tiberius, were considered so deserving of compassion 
that they were transferred for a time from the juris- 


1 Arnold’s Roman Commonwealth, vol. ii. pp. 382—383. 
3. Cic. ad Fam. iv. 5. = Strabo, viii. 8. § 1. 4 Strabo, ix. 2. § 5. 
5 Strabo, vii. 7. § 3. 5 Strabo, x. 5. ὃ 3. 7 Tac. Ann. i. 76. 
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diction of the senate to that of the Emperor [as involv- 
ing less heavy taxation’”’}. 

2nd. Their extreme generosity. This agrees with 
what we hear of them elsewhere. In the Church of 
Thessalonica! the Apostle’s converts are warned against 
indiscriminate bounty, evidently from a fear lest they 
should fall into it. In the Church of Philippi, we hear 
of the contributions which they sent to support the 
Apostle both on his travels through Macedonia’, and 
afterwards by the hands of Epaphroditus, in his im- 
prisonment at Rome.’ And in this Epistle* he speaks 
of the support which was brought to him from Mace- 
donia during his residence at Corinth; a circumstance 
which would impress on his Corinthian converts, in 
a livelier form, his present argument. It was pro- 
bably the same feeling which caused some Macedonian 
Christians to give, not merely their money, but 
“themselves” to his service as constant companions.° 
Such were Sopater, Secundus, and Aristarchus®, of 
whom the last-named accompanied him to Rome.’ 
Such, in all probability, was the author of the Acts, 
who must have joined him from Philippi ὅ, and also 
accompanied him to Rome.? Such was Epaphroditus, 
who “regarded not his life” in the Apostle’s service.’° 
What renders the mention of these Macedonian con- 
verts more striking is their number, compared with the 
few who came from the Churches of Southern Greece, 
none of whom, except Sosthenes', appears as ἃ per- 
manent companion. 


1 2 Thess. iii. 10. 11. 2 Phil. iv. 15. 

8 Phil. ii. 25. 16. 4 xi. 9. 

5 See viii. 5. 6 Acts, xx. 4. 

2 Acts, xxvii. 2., Col. iv. 19. 8 Acts, xvi. 10---40. 


® Acts, xxvii. 2., xxviii. 16. Compare Col. iv. 14. ; 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
Ὁ Phil. u. 81. ; 1 Cor. i. 1. 
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Υ,1Ι]. 


I—15. 


Vill. 1TvapiSoper δὲ ὑμῖν, ἀδελφοί, τὴν χάριν τοῦ ὃ εοῦ τὴν 
δεδομένην ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις τῆς Μακεδονίας, 3 ὅτι ἐν πολλῇ 
δοκιμῇ ϑλίψεως ἡ περισσεία τῆς χαρᾶς αὐτῶν καὶ ἡ κατὰ 


VIII. 1. Τνωρίζομεν. See on 
1 Cor. xv. 1. 

δὲ may possibly be meant to 
make a contrast with the last 
clause of vii. 16., but more 
probably (see the general in- 
troduction to this Section) is 
meant merely as the opening 
of a new subject, as in 1 Cor. 
vil. 1., vil. 1., xv. 1. 

τὴν χάριν. This word is 
used in these chapters (vili. 1. 
4.6.7. 19., ix. 14.) asin 1 Cor. 
xvi. 3., in the peculiar sense of 
a “gift” or ‘ contribution.” 
In almost every other part of 
the New Testament it 18 used 
for ““ favour,” ““ goodness,” ge- 
nerally speaking of God; and 
the manner in which it is here 
introduced, ‘the favour of 
God” (τὴν χάριν τοῦ Jeod), 
shows that here also the two 
ideas are blended together. 

Compare the use of εὐλογία 
in ix. 6. 

τὴν δεδομένην, which has 
been given. 

ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαι. See 
p. 144. 

2. The sense of what follows 
isclear. ‘ Their poverty made 
their liberality more striking.” 
The construction and the words 
are difficult. The construction 
may be either: (1.) to make ἡ 

L 


περισσεία and ἡ πτωχεία the 
nominative case to ὀπερίσσευσε, 
according to the regular order ; 
or, (2.) to suppose an anaco- 
luthon, in which he first ex- 
presses that their affliction was 
contrasted with their joy, and 
then that their poverty was 
contrasted with their wealth ; 
so that the sentence should 
have been either Gre ἡ πολλὴ 
δοκίμη ϑλίψεως ἐπερίσσευσεν 
εἰς τὴν χαρὰν αὐτῶν, καὶ K.T.r., 
or ἐν πολλῇ δοκ. JAAP. ἡ περίσσ. 
T. χαρᾶς αὐτῶν ἐγένετο καὶ ἐν 
τῇ κατὰ βαθ. πτωχείᾳ ἡ περισ- 
σεία τοῦ πλούτου, κι τ. Δ. This 
second interpretation seems pre- 
ferable ; the construction is not 
more abrupt than many others 
in these two chapters, and it 
suits the context. 
δοκιμῇ, * trial,” asin Rom. v. 
4.: ἡ ὑπομονὴ δοκιμὴν κατερ- 
yalerat 
SAAfis. The word most na- 
turally indicates persecution ; 
and. if so, might refer to some 
such persecutions 88 those 
which had taken place in those 
Churches five years before. 
Acts, xvi. 20., xvii. 5. 1 Thess. 
1. 6., ii. 14. But as the word of 
itself significs only “ pressure,” 
perhaps it may here be taken 
in the sense most conformable 
2 
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’ a > ww 9 9 Ya “Ὁ ~ 
βάθους πτωχεία αὐτῶν ἐπερίσσευσεν εἰς τὸ πλοῦτος τῆς 


e ’ > ww 8 
ATAGTYTOS αὐτῶν, 


Υ͂ Q δύ ~ ) A 
ὅτι κατὰ δύναμιν (μαρτυρῶ) καὶ παρὰ 


© γὺν πλοῦτον, 


to the context of ‘ distress,” 
such as arose from the discoun- 
tenance of their heathen or 
Jewish neighbours, as when 
joined with στενοχωρία and 
ἀνάγκη. Vi. 4. 

ἡ περισσεία τῆς χαρᾶς αὐτῶν. 
“Their joy overflowed.” He 
combines two ideas, partly that 
their joy appeared greater by 
reason of the distress in the 
midst of which it flourished, 
partly that it exceeded that 
distress, so that the distress be- 
came insignificant in compa- 
rison. heir “joy” is men- 
tioned from the connexion 
which always exists in the 
Apostle’s mind between cheer- 
fulness and liberality. Com- 
pare ix. 7., ‘God loveth a 
cheerful giver,” and Rom. xii. 
8., “ He that showeth mercy, 
in cheerfulness.” (ἱλαρόν, ἱλα- 
ρότητι), and the especial word 
χαρὰ is used in connexion with 
χάρις. The Rabbis said that 
he who gave nothing, but re- 
ceived his friend with a cheer- 
ful countenance, was better than 
he who gave all with a down- 
east countenance.” See Wet- 
stein on ix. 7. 

This sentence would run 
more naturally if it were, ἐκ 
τῆς κατὰ Bab. πτωχείας ἔπε- 
ρίσσευσεν ὁ πλοῦτος. Its pre- 
sent form is perhaps owing to 
the oxymoron, by which po- 
verty, instead of restraining 
liberality, is described as over- 
flowing into it; as though 


Christian poverty were of itself 
a treasure which never failed. 
Compare the story of the wi- 
dow’s mite, Luke, xxi. 3. 4.: 
‘She hath thrown in more 
than they all: they all of their 
abundance (ἐκ τοῦ περισσεύ- 
ovros), she of her need (ὑστερή- 
patos” ...) 

For the fact of their poverty 
see p. 145. 

κατὰ βάθους, reaching deep 
down.” 

πλοῦτος, * wealth,” is here 
used, partly in its literal sense 
as he is speaking of actual 
wealth, partly in the metapho- 
rical sense in which he 80 
often uses it, to express any 
kind of excess: “ Their great 
liberality.” Here, and in Eph. 
ii. 7., 111. 8. 16.; Phil. iv. 19. ; 
Col. 11. 2., the best MSS. read 
τὸ πλοῦτος for ὁ πλοῦτος, AS in 
Romaic, of which the ten- 
dency is to substitute neuter 
for masculine and feminine 
nouns. So τὸ ὄλεος for ὁ ἔλεος 
in LXX. (See Winer. Gram. 
Ρ. 64.) 

ἁπλότης, in Eph. vi. 5.; Col. 
ii, 22., and in this Epistle (i. 
12., (?) xi. 3.), is © simplicity,” 
“sincerity.” But throughout 
these two Chapters it is used 
for ““ liberality” or ‘ munifi- 
cence,” by the same ambiguity 
as is attached to the word 
liberality” in English. See 
ix. 11, 13. (ὁ μεταδιδοὺς, ἐν 
ἁπλότητι, in Rom. xii. 8. may. 
be taken in either sense.) ὧπ- 
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δύναμιν", αὐθαίρετοι, ὁ μετὰ πολλῆς παρακλήσεως δεόμενοι 
ἡμῶν τὴν χάριν καὶ τὴν κοινωνίαν τῆς διακονίας τῆς εἰς τοὺς 
® ὑπὲρ δύν. 


obs may be so used in Prov. 
x1. 25., where the verse which 
is rendered, ‘‘ The liberal soul 
shall be made fat,” is in the 
LXX. yp 
ἁπλῆ, which (unless the true 
reading be ἁπάλη) must be 
‘“‘ every liberal soul is blessed,” 
or, “ every blessed (2. 6. rich) 
soul isliberal.” In Tacit. Hist. 
iii. 86. ““ simplicitas” (possibly 
in the same senec) is joined 
with “ liberalitus.” It seems 
certainly to be so used in Jo- 
sephus, Ant. vil. 13. 4., where 
David admires the ἁπλότης and 
μεγαλοψυχία of Araunah. The 
context of Matt. vi. 22. suggests 
that ὄφθαλμος ἁπλοῦς in that 
passage may bear this meaning. 

3—5. Here again, from ὅτε 
κατὰ δύναμιν to Jeod in verse 5. 
is a sentence which has been 
entirely shattered in passing 
through the Apostle’s mind. 
If restored to order it would 
be: ὅτι κατὰ δύναμιν, Kai ὑπὲρ 
δύναμιν, οὐ καθάπερ ἠλπίσαμεν, 
τὴν χάριν [τῶν χρημάτων ἀλλ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῦ αὐθαίρετοι ἔδωκαν. The 
verb to which αὐθαέρετοι is at- 
tached, and by which τὴν χάριν 
is governed, is really ἔδωκαν. 
But, when he comes to express 
their spontaneous ardour (av6- 
aiperot), he enlarges upon it by 
describing that it was not at 
his request, but at theirs, that 
it was done; and this induces 
him to insert pera πολλῆς πα- 
ρακλ. δεόμενοι, which, in turn, 


attaches τὴν χάριν to iteelf, so 
L 


υχὴ εὐλογουμένη πᾶσα. 


as to make it “asking for the 
favour” (τὴν χάριν, by itsdouble 
sense suiting this construc- 
tion); and then he explains it 
further by adding καὶ τὴν κοι- 
νωνίαν τῆς διακονίας, namely, 
“the favour of sharing in the 
ministration to the saints.” 
The construction, thus lost, is 
recovered in the next verse by 
ov καθὼς ἠλπίσαμεν. δέξασθαι 
ἡμᾶς, which would clear the 
construction, is a later inser- 
tion. 

αὐθαίρετοι in the New Tes- 
tament occurs only in this Sec- 
tion of the Epistle, here and in 
viii, 17. It isa common word in 
later Greek (see Wetstein) for 
ἔκοντες. For the connexion of 
παράκλησις and δεόμενος, sce 
y. 20. 21., vi. 1., x. 1. 

τὴν χάριν, as observed on 
verse 1, has here the double 
sense of “ pift’”” and “ favour,” 
and 80 also κοινωνίαν of “ com- 
municating” and of “ participa- 
ting.” διακονία, except in this 
Section, where χάρις is so often 
used instead, is the ordinary 
word in the New Testament 
for a charitable contribution to 
the wants of others; and hence 
the technical sense of dudxovos 
in ecclesiastical Greek, and in 
Phil. i. 1.; 1 Tim. vi. 8. 12.; 
Rom. xvi. 1., for the adminis- 
trators of such bounty, whether 
male or female. Compare ix. 
1. 13.; Rom. xv. 31. with re- 
gard to this same matter; and 


Acts, vi. 1., xi. 29., xi. 25. 
3 
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ἁγίους", ὃ καὶ οὐ καθὼς ἠλπίκαμεν", ἀλλ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ἔδωκαν 
πρῶτον τῷ κυρίω καὶ ἡμῖν διὰ θελήματος 9 εοῦ, δ εἰς τὸ πα- 
ρακαλέσαι ἡμᾶς Τίτον, ἵνα καθὼς ἐνήρξατοῦ, οὕτως καὶ ἐπι- 
τελέση εἰς ὑμᾶς καὶ τὴν χάριν ταύτην. Ἶἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐν 
παντὶ περισσεύετε, πίστει καὶ λόγῳ καὶ γνώσει καὶ πάσῃ 
σπουδὴ καὶ τῇ ἐξ ἡμῶν ἐν ὑμῖν ἀγάπῃ, ἵνα καὶ ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ 


. δέξασθαι Hua. 5 ἠλπίσαμεν. 


τοῦν ἁγίουν. The Christian 
poor in Judea. See on 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1. 

5. ἠλπίκαμεν B., nrrlcapev 
C.D. E. F.G. Jd. K. The latter, 
contrary to Lachmann, seems 
to be the true reading from the 
sense, and the nearly equal 
authority. “ Expected,” in 
the New Testament always in 
ἃ good sense. 

gavtovs, 
companions.” 

πρῶτον τῷ κυρίῳ καὶ ἡμῖν. 
In classical Greek this would 

. have been expressed by τε and 

καί. Here, as in Rom. 1. 16., 
ii. 9. 10., it is not priority of 
time, but of importance, that 
is ineant. 

διὰ ϑελήματος ϑεοῦ is partly 
that their complete surrender 
of themselves was the work of 
God, as in the phrase τὴν χά- 
ριν τοῦ ϑεοῦ in vill. 1.5 partly 
that they consented to go with 
him, if God so permitted. 
See 1 Cor. xvi. 7.; James iv. 
15. 

6. παρακαλέσαι is the word 
he always uses in speaking of 
the two missions of Titus, ix. 
17., xii. 17.3 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

ἐνήρξατο, used only in 
this Section of the Epistle, 
here and in viii. 11. It refers 


‘themselves as 


© xpoerhptaro, 


4 ἐξ ὑμῶν ἐν ἡμῖν. 


to the interest which Titus had 
taken in this contribution on 
his first mission to Corinth 
with the First Epistle, xii. 17. ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 1. 12. 

καὶ τὴν χάριν ταύτην. 
“That he may complete this 
contribution, as well as the 
general good work of zeal and 
repentance ” (described in vii. 
13. 14.). 

7. The sentence here may 
be regarded either, Cl.) as 
growing out of the preceding 
and depending grammatically, 
though not in sense, upon 
iva: or (2.) as a new beginning 
of exhortation, ἵνα depending 
on παρακαλῶ, supplied from 
παρακαλέσαι. “41 have en- 
treated Titus, now I entreat 
you to show the same exube- 
rance of spiritual attainments 
in this, as in other points.” 

For πίστει, λόγῳ, γνώσει, 
see 1 Cor. xii. 9. 

For σπουδῇ see vil. 11. 
For τῇ ἐξ ἡμῶν ev ὑμῖν ἀγάπῃ, 
see 1.11. Here, as in vii. 12., 
the readings vary between ἡμῶν 
and ὑμῶν. ὑμῶν ἐν ἡμῖν in C. D. 
E. F. G. J. K. and most ver- 
sions; ἡμῶν ev ὑμῖν B., and 
the Syriac, Armenian, Scla- 
vonic, and Origen. This suits 
better with the gencral tone 
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χάριτι περισσεύητε. ὃ οὐ κατ᾽ ἐπιταγὴν λέγω, ἀλλὰ διὰ 
τῆς ἑτέρων σπουδῆς καὶ τὸ τῆς ὑμετέρας ἀγάπης γνήσιον 
δοκιμάζων 93 (γινώσκετε γὰρ τὴν χάριν τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν 
Ἰησοῦ," ὅτι δι᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐπτώχευσεν πλούσιος ὦν, ἵνα ὑμεῖς τῇ 


" Add χριστοῦ. 


of the Epistle (compare i. 6., 
vi. 11. 12.) In this passage 
it must mean ‘ The love 
which I have awakened in 
you.” (Comp. i. 11.) 

For this general description 
of the gifts of the Corinthians, 
compare 1 Cor. i. 5. 

8. ov κατ᾽ ἐπιτώγην λέγω. 
“1 speak not to command you.” 
Compare the same expression 
in 1 Cor. vii. 6., where, how- 
ever, the meaning is not quite 
the same. There it is, “I 
have no commandment of 
Christ to give.” Here it is, 
“1 have no commandment of 
my own to give.” 

διὰ τῆς ἑτέρων σπουδῆς. 
“«Μακίησ use of the zeal of the 
Macedonians tostimulate you,” 
vill. 1—5. δοκιμάζων, “ in 
order to try.” τὸ γνήσιον, “the 
genuineness.” 

τῆς ὑμετέρας ἀγάπης refers 
to verse 7., τῇ ἀγαπῇ. 

9. This parenthesis explains 
the reference to their love 
(ἀγάπηλ “If your love is 
genuine, you will make your- 
selves poor for the sake of 
others, after Christ’s example; 
for you know the favour that 
He gave to us (χάριν is used 
for the sake of allusion to 
χάριν in verses 6. 7.); for He, 
when he might have been rich, 
became subject to poverty for 


you, that you, tbrough his 
L 


poverty, might become rich in 
oodness.” 

It is difficult to determine 
in what sense the Apostle used 
the words πλούσιος and ἐπτώ- 
χεύσε, as applied to our Lord, 
whether of his surrendering the 
glory which He had with the 
Father (John xvii. 5.; and 
probably Phil. ii, 6., the passage 
which most resembles this), or 
of the poverty of His actual 
condition in life) The proba- 
bility is, that whilst ἐπτώχευσε 
is taken entirely in the literal 
sense, πλούσιος ὦν, though 
taken in the literal sense to a 
certain extent, yet has also the 
more general meaning implied 
in πλουτήσητε in the next 
clause, as is so often the case 
in St. Paul’s metaphorical use 
of the word “ riches” (πλοῦ- 
tos). The words πλούσιος ὦν, 
‘being rich,” must, when 
taken with the context, mean, 
“ when it was in His power to 
be rich,” ** when riches were 
in his grasp.” For a similar 
use of the present participle in 
exactly similar passages, com~ 
pare John iii. 13.: ‘ He that 
came down from heaven, even 
the Son of man which is (6 dv) 
in heaven.” Phil. it. 6. 7.: 
“Who being (ὑπάρχων) in the 
form of God, made Himeelf of 
no reputation; ” in which latter 
passage, however, the sense is 

4 
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9 a ὔ ΄ 10 a ͵ 4 td os. 
.ἔκειῖνο πτωχείᾳ πλουτησητε), καὶ γνωμὴν EY TOUTW Ob 


more clearly brought out by 
the sense of the word ὑπάρχω. 

Whether ἐπτώχευσε signifies 
‘‘ He was poor,” or “ He be- 
came poor,” is doubtful. The 
classical usage is in favour of 
the first. The context, and 
perhaps the passages in the 
LXX., Jud. vi. 6.; Pa. lxxviii. 
(Ixxix.) 8., xxxiii. 11. (πλού- 
cto. ἐπτωχεύσαν) are rather 
in favour of the second. The 
general sense will thus be, 
‘¢ When all power, and wealth, 
and greatness, earthly and Di- 
vine, were His, He yet led a 
life of poverty, not merely for 
the world in general, but for 
you, that you might gain 
in spiritual wealth (compare 
1 Cor. i, 5. ἐπλουτίσθητε, iv. 
8., πλουτεῖτε) ““ by His human 
poverty.” δι’ ὑμᾶς is empha- 
tic by position. 

The passage is remarkable 
on many accounts: Ist. It is a 
striking instance of the Apo- 
stle’s frequent mode of allusion 
to the most solemn truths of 
Christian Revelation, in the 
inidst of arguments referring 
to what may almost be called 
the every day business of life. 

2ndly. It is the only passage 
in the Epistles (unless Phil. 11. 
7. be 80 called) which directly 
alludes to the ordinary trials 
and humiliations of our Lord’s 
life; and as such bears witness 
to the accuracy of the Gospel 
narrative. It is perhaps hardly 
fair to press the word (ἐπτώ- 
xevoe) to its strictly classical 
scnse of “ became a beggar,” 


because in the New Testament 
it almost seems to have su- 
perseded the common word 
for * poverty ” (πενία, πενή5), 
which occurs only once (2 Cor. 
ix 9.). But it certainly ex- 
presses extreme destitution, as 
in the L.XX., wherever it oc- 
curs; and thus agrees with the 
general account of His life in 
the Gospels, as leading a house- 
less and wandering life, * not 
having where to lay his head” 
(Matt. viii. 20.). And the im- 
plied assertion that this poverty 
was a voluntary choice, agrees 
with the account of the offer 
and rejection of the kingdoms 
of the world in the Temptation 
Matt. iv. 9.), and of the king- 

om of Judwa (John vi. 15.), 
and with the general cxpres- 
sions, * No man taketh my 
life from me, but I lay it down 
of myself” (John x. 18.) 
‘ Thinkect thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and 
He shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of 
angels” (Matt. xxvi. 53.). 
‘The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not 
drink it ” (John xviii. 11.). It 
should be observed, also, that 
the peculiar form in which the 
contrast is here expressed, 
‘“ Being rich he was poor” 
(πλούσιος ὧν ἐπτώχευσε), 28 
though He were rich and poor 
at the same time, agrecs with 
the whole tone of the Gospels, 
by which, more than by any 
direct expressions, we infer the 
indissoluble union of Divine 
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δωμι- 


power and excellence with hu- 
man weakness and suffering. 
3rdly. It is remarkable as 
being in all probability the text 
which, from bringing forward 
prominently the fact of our 
ord’s poverty as an example, 
ynve rise to the mendicant Or- 
ders, as founded by St. Francis 
of Assisi, who in this respect 
believed himself to be follow- 
ing the model of our Saviour’s 
life. Such a result is doubly 
᾿ς curious, if compared with the 
context (1), as showing how 
a parenthesis, incidentally in- 
troduced, in an appeal, for a 
temporary purpose, to the 
generosity of the Corinthian 
Church, has given birth to 
an immense institution, at one 
time spread through the whole 
of Europe ; (2) as showing how 
much of the extravagance of 
that institution might have 
been checked by acting less 
on the Jetter, and more on the 
spirit, of the passage in which 
the text occurs; a passage of 
which the general tendency is 
the very opposite to that which 
could reduce the feelings of 
generosity into a definite and 
uniform system. 
4thly. It contains the same 
general connexion between 
outward poverty and spiritual 
blessings which is implied in 
the Gospela, as in Luke, vi. 
20., ““ Blessed are the poor.” 
10. So completely parenthe- 
tical had been this appeal to 
Christ's example, that he con- 
tinues the eentence from verse 
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τοῦτο yap ὑμῖν συμφέρει, οἵτινες οὐ μόνον τὸ ποιῆσαι 


8., as if nothing had inter- 
vened, excepting only that in 
consequence of the interrup- 
tion he uses καί, where we 
should else have expected ἀλλὰ 
or 6% “1 give you no com- 
mand, but only advice.” For 
this contrast .between ἐπιτάγη 
and γνώμη see on 1 Cor. vii. 
25., where, however, as ob- 
served on verse 8., the sense is 
not quite the same, as the con- 
trast 18 there between Christ’s 
command, and his own advice; 
here, between his own com- 
mand, and his own advice. 

In what follows are two 
points, which he finds it need- 
ful to urge on the Corinthi- 
ans: — First, he is anxious to 
impress upon them that they 
are not to give by restraint, or 
because he orders it, but will- 
ingly. Secondly, he is afraid, 
lest by his commendation of 
the Macedonian Churches, he 
should make them suppose that 
his object was to relieve the 
Macedonians at the cost of the 
Corinthians. These two points 
occupy the substance, though 
not the actual form, of the ar- 
gument, for the next five 
verses (10—15). 

τοῦτο yap ὑμῖν συμφέρει. 
This may be taken in two 
ways: (1.) “I give my advice 
in this matter; for this matter 
is expedient for you to pursue 
not merely for the benefit of 
the poor, but for your own 
moral good;” τοῦτο thus re- 
ferring toév τούτῳ, and συμφέρει 
to the advantages to which he 
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ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ ϑέλειν προενήρξασθε ἀπὸ πέρυσι" | νυνὶ δὲ καὶ 
τὸ ποιῆσαι ἐπιτελέσατε, ὅπως καβάπερ ἡ προθυμία τοῦ 9έ:- 


afterwards alludes in ix. 12., 
and compare also Phil. 11. 17., 
** Not because I desire a gift, 
but I desire fruit that may 
abound to your account.” (2.) 
“I give my advice (and not 
my command); for this (viz, 
advice instead of command) is 
expedient for men who, like 
you, have shown so much zeal.” 
On the whole, the second is 
the better, as according better 
with οἵτινες (the Latin guippe 
gui), and with the general 
strain of the argument. Com- 
pare especially, ix. 1. 2. 

. Whichever of these two be 
the correct interpretation, in 
the next clause he proceeds to 
commend them for their zeal ; 
first, in having anticipated 
(ἐνήρξασθε) the Macedonian 
Churches, in the time when 
they began their collection ; 
and secondly, in the sponta- 
neous eagerness with which 
they had begun it. 

It is clear from 1 Cor. xvi. 
1. that the collection is not 
there announced to them for 
the first time; the Apostle 
speaks of it there as well 
known, and merely gives di- 
rections for practically carry- 
ing it out. The present Epistle 
was probably written in the 
autumn of the year, in the 
epring of which the first Epistle 
was sent; “a year ago” may, 
therefore, mean either “in last 
year,” meaning on the further 
side of the year in which the 


Apostle now wrote, supposing 
that he began the year with 
the first Jewish month Tisri 
(October), and that he was 
now writing in November; 
or it may refer to some atill 
earlier period, which is not 
restricted either by this pas- 
sage or by 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 
Whenever it was that they 
had begun the collection, he 
here intimates that it was not 
on the fact of their having be- 


gun it that he Jays stress; but 


on the readiness with which 
they had begun it, apparently 
without order from him. That 
they had begun it before the 
Macedonian Churches appears 
from ix. 2.: ‘* Achaia was pre- 
pared a year ago, and your zeal 
provoked many,” and agrees 
with 1 Cor. xvi. 1., where the 
order to Galatia is mentioned, 
but none to Macedonia. 

ϑέλειν here, as elsewhere in 
the New Testament, means, not 
merely “ will” or ‘* wish,” but 
“ eager wish.” Compare John 
vi. 21. ἤθελον λαβεῖν αὐτόν. 

ἀπὸ πέρυσε is (in the New 
Testament) used only here and 
in ix. 2. In classical Greek it 
would be ἐκ or πρὸς πέρυσι. 
It is derived from περάς, and 
may possibly be the dative 
plural from an obsolete word 
πέρυς, meaning ‘in past times,” 
and then by usage restricted to 
“the past year.” 
11. νυνὶ δὲ καὶ τὸ ποιῆσαι 
ἐπιτελέσατες. ‘You did, and 
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Av, οὕτως καὶ τὸ ἐπιτελέσαι ἐκ τοῦ ἔχειν, 13εἰ γὰρ ἡ 
προθυμία πρόκειται, καθὸ ἐὰν" yr, εὐπρόσδεκτος, οὐ καθὸ aux 


1 


ἴχει. 
5 by, 


you were eager to do this, a 
year ago; now is the time for 
finishing, not merely your ea- 

r wish, but also your doing 
what you wished.” 

ὅπων καθάπερ ἡ προθυμία τοῦ 
ϑέλειν, οὕτως καὶ τὸ ἐπιτελέσαι 
ἐκ τοῦ ἔχειν. “ That, as you 
were so zealous in your inten- 
tion, such also may be your 
completion of your intention, 
according to the means you pos- 
sess” (ἐκ τοῦ ἔχειν). 

12. On these last words de- 
pends the whole of the next sen- 
tence. “I say, * According to the 
means you possess ;” for if, as in 
your case, there is a ready zeal, 
itis accepted by God in its con- 
tributions, by comparison, not 
with some imaginary standard 
of wealth, but with what it 
really has.” For this construc- 
tion, by which a whole sen- 
tence is made to hang on a 
single word in the previous 
clause, compare Rom. v. 7., 
where ὑπὲρ γὰρ τοὺ ἀγαθοῦ, 
x. τ. λ., depends on δικαίου, 
and Thucyd. i. 17., where οἱ 
yap ἐν Σικελίᾳ x. τ. 2d. 18 ἃ rea- 
son for “EAAnvexais. 

πρόκειται, “is at hand.” It 
only occurs again (in the New 
Testament) in Heb. vi. 18., 
xii. 1. 2.; Jud. 6., epeaking of 
“examples” or “ rewards.” tis 
is omitted in B. C. D. E. F.G. 
Κ΄, 80 that ἡ προθυμία is the 
nominative case to ἔχῃ and to 


D rs. 


Sou yap ἵνα ἄλλοις ἄνεσις, ὑμῖν ϑλῖψις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ 


© add δέ, 
εὐπρόσδεκτος, zeal” being 
personified here, as “love” in 
1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

καθὸ sav (for ἂν) ἔχῃ, 
“ according as it may have.” 

εὐπρόσδεκτος is always used 
in the New Testament, not 
of persons, but of offerings 
or contributions ; see Rom. 
xv. 26. 31.3; 1 Pet. ii. 5. In 
vi. 2., where it is used in ano- 
ther sense, it is taken from the 
LXX. 

13. He proceeds to give a 
further reason why they are 
not to give beyond their means. 
‘‘ For the object of the contri- 
bution is, not that others should 
be relieved and you have the 
burden, but that each party 
should contribute its proper 
share.” It is not clear whether 
by ‘“‘others” (ἄλλοιϑ) he intends 
the Christians in Judea, who 
were to receive the contribu- 
tion, or the Christians in Mace- 
donia, who were not to have 
the whole burden of the con- 
tribution left upon them. In 
favour of the Ist, is the parallel 
passage with regard to this 
contribution in Rom. xv. 27.: 
“If the Gentiles have been 
made partakers of their spiri- 
tual things, their duty is also 
to minister to them in carnal 
things.” The two passages, 
however, are not exactly simi- 
lar, inasmuch as the equali- 
sation here spoken of, is not of 
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ἰσότητος" ἐν τῷ viv καιρῷ τὸ ὑμῶν περίσσευμα εἰς TO ἐκεῖ" 
[4 4 9 

νων ὑστέρημα, Miva καὶ τὸ ἐκείνων περίσσευμα γένηται εἰς 


temporal by spiritual benefits, 
but of temporal by temporal ; 
nor does it appear probable 
from what we read of the Jew- 
ish Christians, that they would 
ever be able, or that the Apo- 
atle would consider it probable, 
that they would be able to 
return by temporal means the 
benefit which the Greek Chris- 
tians were now conferring upon 
them. If this be so, it agrees 
better with the context to refer 
it to the Churches of Mace- 
donia. The Corinthians might 
think that it was from his af- 
fection for the Macedonian 
Christians and wish to ease 
them of their burden that he 
urged the contribution on the 
Corinthians, and it is this il- 
lusion which he wishes to dis- 

ἄνεσις 18 in this case, not 
simply “relief,” but (what 
suits its etymological meaning 
better) “relief from  over- 
strain,” as in i. 12., vil. 5.3 
Acts, xxiv. 23. In 2 Thess 
i. 7. it is used in a general 
sense, and is, as here, opposed 
to ϑλῦψι», which must in this 
passage, as probably in vill. 2., 
refer, not to persecution, but to 
poverty. 

The next sentence is a cu- 
rious instance of the combina- 
tion Ist, Of the peculiarity 
of St. Paul’s individual style; 
2ndly, Of the unconscious in- 
fluence of Greek culture on his 


~ 


mind; 3rdly, Of his use of the 
Old Testament history. 

Ist. The structure of the 
sentence, τὸ ὑμῶν περίσσευμα 
εἰς τὸ ἐκείνων ὑστέρημα, ἵνα 
καὶ τὸ ἐκείνων περίσσευμα γέ- 
νηταὶ εἰς τὸ ὑμῶν ὑστέρημα; is 
an instance of the Apostle’s 
turn for (as it were) balancing 
two ends of a sentence against 
each other, as in Gal. iv. 12.: 
γίνεσθε ws ἐγώ, ὅτι Kayw as 
ὑμεῖς. The sense no doubt re- 
quired an equipoise of this 
kind, but the Apostle’s forms 
of language also invited it. 

2ndly. No reader of Ari- 
stotle’s works, especially of the 
5th book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, can fail to observe the 
likeness of phrase and idea, 
which runs through the argu- 
ment from equality and re- 
ciprocation in this passage. 
ἐξ ἰσότητος περίσσευμα ὕστέ- 
ρημα (in Aristotle’s language 
τὸ πλεὸν and τὸ TTOV) 
ὅπως γένηται ἰσότη. The 
resemblance is of course un- 
conscious, but not the less re- 
markable, as showing the natu- 
ral affinity of thought. Such 
a phrase would not have oc- 
curred in the Old Testament. 

3rdly. In the quotation with 
which this classical thought is 
supported, the account of the 
manna gathering (Exod. xvi. 
17. 18.) is applied to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the 
Corinthian Church. The ori- 
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τὸ ὑμῶν ὑστέρημα, ὅπως γένηται ἰσότης,  xabws γέγρατ- 
4 
ται Ὁ τὸ πολὺ οὐκ ἐπλεύνασεν, καὶ ὃ τὸ ὀλίγον οὐκ ἡλατ- 


τόνησεν. 


ginal words of the LXX. are 
slightly different: καὶ συν- 
ἔλεξαν ὁ τὸ πολὺ καὶ ὁ TO ἔλ- 
NaTTOV..... καὶ μετρήσαντες 
γομόρ, οὐκ ἐπλεόνασεν ὁ τὸ 
πολύ, καὶ ὁ τὸ ἔλαττον οὐκ ἠλ- 
λαττόνησε. This is the Vatican 
MS.; the Alexandrian MS. 
has @ τὸ πολὺ ᾧ TO ὀλίγον. 
The Apostle seems to have 
cited just enough to remind 
his readers of the passage from 
which the words are taken. 
Before πολὺ we must under- 
stand σύλλεξας. The words 
καθὼς γέγραπται, “as it is 
written,” must in this case be 
simply, ‘ to use the words of 
the Scripture.” The Apostle 
can hardly mean that the words 
were fulfilled in the case which 
he is describing. 

ἐν τῷ νῦν καιρῷ, “at the 
present time,” requires, in the 
second clause, some word mean- 


ing “at a future occasion” 
(which however is not sup- 
plied). 

If ἐκείνων means the Jew- 
ish Christians, then ὑστέρημα 
means “the poverty which was 
now to be relieved ;” but if, as 
is more likely, the Macedonian 
Churches, then “their poverty 
generally.” ‘ Do you help the 
Macedonians now, and then 
they will help you in like case 
hereafter.” ‘* They are poor 
now, and unable to bear the 
whole burden; perhaps, at 
some future time, you will be 
poor, and then they may be 
rich enough to meet your 
wants.” 

For the use of the word 
ὑστέρημα in the sense of po- 
verty, see ix. 12., xi 9.; Luke 
xxl. 4. ἐλαττονεῖν is used 
in LXX. for the earlier Greek 


ἐλαττοῦν. 
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PARAPHRASE VIII. 1—15.— “ Now comes my task of an- 
nouncing to you the goodness of God, which I found 
manifested in the goodness of the congregations of Mace- 
donia. They were plunged in deep distress and poverty, 
but this only served to make them more anxious to show 
their cheerfulness and generosity. And not only so, 
but even beyond their power they contributed ; and not 
only so, but τὲ was voluntary, and at their own eager re- 
quest that they gave, not only thar money, but themselves 
to Christ and to us, to help tne Christians elsewhere. 
The result of this was, that Ientreated Titus to return 
to Corinth and complete this sign of goodness in you, as 
well as those other good works and feelings which he 
had begun to promote in the visit from which he has 
just returned ; and truly it becomes you who have such 

- exuberance of other great gifts and signs of God's good- 
ness to be exuberant in this also. 

“ I do not command, I only advise ἐξ; because of the 
zeal which others have shoun, and to prove the genuine- 
ness of your love to men for Christ's sake, acting to 
them as He acted to you, in exchanging riches for 
poverty in your behalf, that you, through Hts poverty, 
might enjoy His riches. I give nothing but advice ; 
and this is in fact all that you need, for already in the 
past year, not only the act of your collection, but the 
eagerness with which you made wt, was apparent; and 
all that you have to do 1s to complete the act, in order 
that the act may correspond to the eagerness of the 
intention. And even in the act, remember that it is to 
be proportioned to your means ; for it ts not the amount, 
but the intention which 1s regarded in a gift. This is 
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so always; and in this case there is no wish that you 
should be heavily pressed for the relief of others. There 
must be a fair equality. Jf you contribute now, they 
must contribute afterwards; so that in your acts of 
liberality, the saying will be fulfilled which we read in 
the account of the manna gutherers, ‘Much was not 
too much, and little was not too little.’” 


Whatever general instruction may be gathered from 
this portion of the Epistle has been sufficiently expressed 
in the notes on viii. 9.; 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 
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(2.) The Mission of Titus. 
VIII. 16—24. 


16 Χάρις δὲ τῷ ϑεῷ τῷ διδόντι τὴν αὐτὴν σπουδὴν ὑπὲρ 


The Apostle had already 
sent Titus with one or more 
Christians from Ephesus, 
charged with the duty of com- 
municating the First Epistle, 
and of stimulating the Co- 
rinthians in the matter of this 
contribution. (xii 18.; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 12.) He now sends bim 
again with the Second Epistle; 
and whereas before the con- 
tribution had, in comparison of 
‘ the greater interests at stake, 
been a secondary considcra- 
tion, it was now to be the 
chief object of his mission. 
With him he joins two other 
Christians, whose names are 
not mentioned, but who, for 
that very reason, we must sup- 
pose to be well known to the 
Corinthian Church, and, there- 
fore to be, either one, or both, 
the same as he had sent be- 
fore. (τὸν ἀδελφόν, xii. 18. ; 
τῶν ἀδελφῶν, 1 Cor. xvi. 12.) 
Who they were it is now im- 
possible to ascertain. As in 
the case of the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
we can only say who they are 
not. They are subordinate to 
Titus; and, therefore, can 
hardly be any of the Apostle’s 
more equal companions, Bar- 


nabas, or Apollos, or Silas. 
They are distinguished from 
the Macedonian Christians 
(ix. 4.); and, therefore, can- 
not be Aristarchus, Sopater, 
or Secundus (Acts, xx. 4.), or 
Epaphroditus (Phil. ii. 30.), 
or (if the view be correct which 
supposes the author of the Acts 
to have joincd him from Phi- 
hppi, Acts, xvi. 10. 40.), 
St. Luke. 

If it were worth while to 
hazard a conjecture, it would 
be that one of the two may 
have been Trophimus. Trophi- 
mus (see Acta, xxi. 29.) was, 
like Titus, one of the few 
Gentiles who Accompanied the 
Apostle; an Ephesian, and 
therefore likely to have been 
sent by the Apostle from 
Ephesus, with the First Epis- 
tle, or to have accompanied 
him from Ephesus now; he 
was, as is implied of “this 
brother,” ‘ whose praise was 
in all the Churches,” well 


‘known; so well known that 


the Jews of Asia Minor at 
Jerusalem, immediately recog- 
nised him; he was also espe- 
cially connected with the 
Apostle on this very mission 
of the collection for the poor 


THE MISSION OF TITUS, VII. 16——24. 


ὑμῶν ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ Τίτου, 11 
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a A 8 ’ ans 
ὅτι τὴν μὲν παράκλησιν ἐδέξατο, 


σπουδαιότερος δὲ ὑπάρχων αὐθαίρετος ἐξῆλθεν πρὸς ὑμᾶς. 


in Judea, for it was on that 
mission that the Apostle 
brought him to Jerusalem with 
him, and was seen “in the city 
with him.” Thus far would 
appear from the description of 
himin Acts xxi.29. From Acts 
xx. 4. it also appears that he was 
with St. Paulonhisreturn from 
this very visit to Corinth.® 
And the mention in this last 
passage of his companion, 
night further suggest that the 
other nameless “ brother” in 
vill. 22., was Tychicus. He 
also was an Ephesian (.\cts 
xx.4.; “fof Asia,” 2 Tim. iv. 12.; 
Eph. vi. 21. sent to Ephe- 
sus.”) He is mentioned amongst 
the few names which occur in 
the Epistle to Titus (iii. 12.) 
The manner in which he is 
spoken of in Eph. vi. 12. ; Col. 
iv. 7. as “a beloved brother,” 
faithful minister and fellow- 
servant in the Lord,” “ know- 
ing the Apostle’s affairs,” 
agrees well with the language 
here used concerning the third 
messenger, so far as concerns 
his relations to the Apostle 
“our brother, whom we have 
oftentimes proved earnest in 
many things” (viii. 22.). 
These three men, he now 
proceeds to commend to their 
attention — Titus, merely by 
expressing his own confidence 
in him, the other two more 
formally. Though they must 


apparently have been known 
to the Corinthians, they had 
not been specially commended 
before for this particular 
mission. 

He begins by expressing his 
gratitude to God, for the ear- 
nestness of Titus, in this par- 
ticular matter, as he had before 
for his earnestness in behalf of 
the Corinthian Church gene- 
rally, it. 14.3; vii. 6. 7. 15. 
16. 
τῷ didouti, “who ἐς giving,” 
as though the Apostle saw 
before his eyes the working of 
Titus’s eagerness. 

τὴν αὐτὴν σπουδὴν ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν, 
‘the same earnestness in your 
behalf that I feel myself, and 
that I have just expressed ” (in 
verses 8—15.). 

ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ Τίτον. * Not 
merely in the words or deeds, 
but in the very heart of Titus.” 
The word (not yet familiarised 
by use) is probably always to 
be taken in an emphatic sense 
in these Epistles. 

17. ὅτι τὴν μὲν παράκλησιν 
ἐδέξατο, σπουδαιότερος δέ. * In- 
asmuch ag, whilst he did indeed 
receive the charge from me, 
yet he was more earnest of 
himeelf to go.” παράκλησιν. 
Properly “ eager exhortation,” 
see vill. 6. 

σπουδαιότερος, either: (1.) 
‘‘more earnest than myself,” 
or (2.) “‘ more earnest than he 


* Since writing the above, I observe that the same conjecture occurs in 


Mr. Lewin's Life of St. Paul, Ὁ. 465. 
VOL. II. 
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was before,” or (3.) “ very 
earnest,” like δεισιδαιμονεστέ- 
ρους, in Acts, xvii. 22. 
ὑπάρχων, instead of ὦν, ex- 
presses that this was the cause 
of his departure. ‘ Because he 
was already so earnest, before 
I entreated him.” See xii. 16., 
ὑπάρχων Tavoupyos. 
αὐθαίρετος. See on viii. 3. 
ἐξῆλθεν, “left the province 
of Macedonia for that of 
Achaia.” The word, when 
used absolutely, seems always 
to have an emphatic meaning 
of thiskind. Seeii.13. The 
tense used here and throughout 
this passage, συνεπέμψαμεν, 
ἔπεμψα, would naturally im- 
ply that the events described 
had taken place before the 
Apostle wrote. But the whole 
strain of the passage so clearly 
indicates a present mission, 
that the past tense must be 
ascribed to the forms of ancient 
epistolary communication, ac- 
cording to which the events are 
represented in the light in which 
they will appear to the persons 
who receive the letter; as 
though he eaid, “You will 
find that Titus departed,” &c. 
18. συνεπέμψαμεν δὲ μετ᾽ av- 
τοῦ. The phrase μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ is, 
' properly speaking, superfluous. 
It islike saying, “ We sent him 
with Titus as his companion.” 
For the person here meant 
see vill. 16. 


τὸν ἀδελφόν, “the brother 


whom you know,” 80 xii. 18., 
where probably the same _per- 
son is meant. 

ov ὁ ἔπαινος, “who has his 
praise.” Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5.; 
Rom. iv. 29. ἐν τῷ εὐωγγελίῳ, 
‘in the preaching,” or “ the 
sphere of the glad tidings of 

hrist,” like ἐν χριστῷ. So x. 
14.; Phil. vi. 3.; 1 Thess. 11]. 
2. διὰ πασῶν τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν, 
*‘ through the whole range of 
congregations through which I 
have passed.” Compare “ the 
care of all the Churches,” xi. 
28. These words are applied to 
St. Luke, in the longer version 
of the Ignatian Epistles, and 
by Jerome, in his commentary 
on the Epistle to Philemon, and 
his catalogue of “ Illustrious 
Men,” alluding expressly to the 
written Gospel. But this is a 
clear misunderstanding of the 
words ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ, aud 
only worth recording as such. 
The error was first pointed out 
by Grotius. 

19. οὐ μόνον 4 <* And not 
only is he generally praised ἢ 
(for the abrupt construction 
compare viii. 5. ; Rom. ix. 10.), 
‘but he was specially selected 
for the very purpose of the 
contribution.” 

χειροτονηθείς. χειροτονεῖν In 
claesical Greek is properly “ to 
vote by show of hands,” then 
“to elect by show of hands,” 
NS χειροτονεῖν τινα στράτηγον, 


Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 11., and 
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3 A A ΓΟ - φω 
ἀλλὰ καὶ χειροτονηθεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν ἐκκλησίιων συνέκδημος ἡμῶν 

“ ἤ we ~ “- 
ἐν" τῇ χάριτι ταύτῃ τῇ διακονουμένη ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν πρὸς τὴν" τοῦ 


8 συν. 


hence used in the passive voice 
especially, in contradistinction 
to λωγχάνειν, “election by 
lot.” χειροτονηθεὶς ἢ λάχων. 
Plato, Bolit. 300.a. From 
this meaning of ““ deliberate,” 
as distinct from “ chance selec- 
tion,” in later Greek, it came 
to signify election” or 
“ὁ choice” of any kind, whether 
by show of hands or not. Thus 
in Josephus, passim, e.g. Ant. 
vi, 2. 4. 9. 13. ἀπὸ τοῦ ϑεοῦ 
βασιλεὺς κεχειροτονημένοφ. (See 
the other quotations in Wet- 
stein, ad ἢ. 1.) In the LXX. 
the word never occurs (ex- 
cept that in Isa. lviii. 9. yee- 
porovia is used in its strictly 
etymological sense for ‘ put- 
ting forth the finger” in scorn.) 
In the New Testament it is 
always used, as in Josephus, 
for “ election” gencrally, as 
in Acts, xiv. 23., of the choice 
of presbyters by the Apostles ; 
and in this passage, of the 
election of the messenger by 
the congregations. It is the 
transference of the ancient 
forms of political speech to the 
general ideas of Christian life, 
life, as in the case of ἐκκλησία 
and ἐπίσκοπος in Greek, and 
‘Sordo,” “ ordinatio,” ‘* dio- 
cesis,” in Latin. But from 
this use of the word in the 
Christian congregations, a new 
meaning sprung up in later 
Ecclesiastical Greek, of elec- 
tion by «wnposition of hands,” 
thus returning in some degree 


>» add αὐτοῦ. 


to its etymological sense. In 
this sense, probably, it is used 
in the subscriptions to the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, 
and to the Epistle to Titus, 
ἐπίσκοπον χειροτονηθέντα. 

ὑπὸ τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν. “~ By 
the congregations in which he 
is praised,” referring back to 
πασῶν TOV ἐκκλησιῶν. 

συνέκδημος ἡμῶν, “to be 
my fellow-traveller,” so Acts, 
xix. 29., speaking of Gaius 
and Aristarchus. 

ἐν τῇ χάριτε ταύτῃ, ““ in the 
matter of their contribution.” 
See viii. 6. 7. 

τῇ διακονουμένῃ, “which is 
now in the process of ministra- 
tion.” See vill. 4. 

ἡμῶν, which occurs in B.C. 
D'. F. G. J. and the Versions, 
is clearly the best reading ; 
and the reading of ὑμῶν may 
easily have arisen, partly from 
similarity of sound, partly be- 
cause in this Chapter (verses 
11.12.) προθυμία is generally 
used, not of the Apostle, but 
of the Corinthians. He thus 
states that there were two main 
purposes to be answered by 
the contribution: First, ‘* The 
glory of the Lord;” as we 
should say, the credit which 
accrued to Christianity from . 
the liberality of the Gentile 
Churches to the Jewish Chris- 
tians. Compare Rom. xv. 16., 
‘¢ Ministering the Gospel of 
God, that the offering up of 
the Gentiles might be accept- 
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κυρίου δόξαν καὶ προθυμίαν ἡμῶν"), 39 στελλόμενοι τοῦτο, μή 
τις ἡμᾶς μωμήσηται ἐν τῇ ἁδρότητι ταύτη τῇ διακονουμένη 


5 ὑμῶν. 


able.” Secondly, The proof 
of the Apostle’s zeal for the 
Jewish Christians. (Compare 
Gal. ii. 10., “"ὄ That we should 
remember the poor; the same 
which I also was forward to 
do,” ἐσπούδασα). 

20. στελλόμενοι properly 
belongs to συνεπέμψαμεν, inti- 
mating that the reason of the 
Apostle’s sending the brother 
with Titus was to avoid cause 
for suspicion, two going in- 
stead of one. But it probably 
refers to the whole sentence, 
not only to the Apostle’s in- 
tention of vindicating Titus, 
but to the intention of the 
Churches, with the concurrence 
or at the suggestion of the 
Apostle, to vindicate himself 
from all suspicion. This agrees 
best with what follows, and also 
with the allusion to the same 
suspicion in xii. 18., from which 
it appears that he was charged 
with collecting money for his 
own purposes, through the 
means of his companions; and 
thus the “brother” here men- 
tioned was added, first by the 
Churches at his own request, as 
a companion to himself, to act 
as a check upon his own con- 
duct; next by himself, as acom- 
-panion to Titus, to act usacheck 
on the conduct of Titus. στελ- 
λόμενοι May either mean: (1.) 
“« Preparing for this,” from the 
sense of “going on an expe- 
dition,” as in Prov. xxxi. 16. 


(Le); 2 Mace. v. 1.: Wis- 
om, xiv. 1., which 18 also its 
ordinary use in classical Greek; 
or (2.) “ Withdrawing from,” 
‘“‘ shunning this,” from the sense 
of “drawing in sails,” in the 
phrase, ἱστία μὲν στείλαντο, 
Thad, 1. 433.; as in Mal. ii. 
§., ἀπὸ προσώπου ὀνόματός 
μου στέλλεσθαι (1,ΧΧ.), and 
again in Gen. viii. 1. of the 
flood subsiding. So in classi- 
cal Greek στέλλεθαι τὸ πρόσ- 
ὠπον, “to draw in the face,” 
Eur. Bacch. 669. So the Vul- 
gate takes it here, ‘“‘devitantes.” 
Either meaning will suit the 
context here; but as the second 
sense is the only one which 
will accord with the only other 
passage where it occurs in the 
New Testament (2 Thess. iii. 
6.: στέλλεσθαι ὑμᾶς ἀπὸ πάντον 
ἀδελφοῦ ἀτάκτως περιπατοῦν- 
Tos), it is to be preferred here. 
μή τις μωμήσηται. See vi. 
2., where the word occurs in a 
similar context. ἐν τῇ ddpo- 
TnTt ταύτῃ. ἁδρότης is pro- 
perly “thickness,” as of snow; 
then “ fulness,” ‘ ripeness,” 
as of corn; then “ largeness” 
of any kind, chiefly of body. 
Hence adpds in LXX. is 
used for the “rich” or “great,” 
like “ procerus” in Latin 
1 Kings, i. 9., x. 6. 11.3 


Job, xxix. 10., xxxiv. 19.), in 


which sense only (except as 
applied to the unicorn or buf- 
falo, the emblem of power, Isa. 
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ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν" 31 προνοοῦμεν γὰρ καλὰ" οὐ μόνον ἐνώπιον κυρίου, 


ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐνώπιον ἀνθρώπων. 


22 συνεπέμψαμεν δὲ αὐτοῖς 


A e oe ~~ 
Tov ἀδελφὸν ἡμῶν, ὃν ἐδοκιμάσαμεν ἐν πολλοῖς πολλάκις 


“ὦ ” , 
σπουδαῖον ὄντα, νυνὶ δὲ πολὺ σπουδαιότερον πεποιθήσει πολλὴ 


τῇ εἰς ὑμᾶς. 388 εἴτε ὑπὶρ Τίτου, κοινωνὸς ἐμὸς καὶ εἰς ὑμᾶς 


συνεργός" εἴτε ἀδελῷοὶ ἡμῶν, ἀπόστολοι ἐκκλησιῶν, δόξα 


5 προνοούμενοι καλά, 


Χχχῖν. 7.) it occurs in the 
LXX. | 

In the New Testament, the 
word occurs only here, and is 
evidently used in the sense of 
‘“ abundance,” as in Zosimus, 
quoted by Wetstein; in this 
passage, apparently to indicate 
the need there was for caution 
in a contribution so large as 
this promised to be. 

προνοοῦμεν γὰρ καλὰ οὐ μό- 
νον ἐνώπιον κυρίου, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἐνώπιον ἀνθρώπων. These 
words occur almost verbatim 
in Rom. xii. 17. in speaking 
of dealings with the heathen 
world. προνοεῖσθαι is ‘to 
take precautions for.” The 
words are taken from Proverbs 
ili. 4. (LXX.): προνοοῦ καλὰ 
ἐνώπιον κυρίου καὶ ἀνθρώπων. 

Β. Ὁ. E. F. 6. read προ- 
νοοῦμεν yap. The Received 
Reading (J. Κι.) is probably 
copied from Rom. xii.17. 

22. For the conjectures re- 
specting this third ‘ brother,” 
see vill. 16. 

πεποιθήσει πολλῇ τῇ es 
vas may be, “I send the 
brother, &c., with the confi- 
dence which I have in you, 
whether on behalf of Titus,” 
&c. But it is better to con- 
nect it with σπουδαιότερον, 


which else wants an explana- 
tion: ‘more earnest by reason 
of the confidence in you in- 
spired by Titus’s account.” 

23. εἴτε ὑπὲρ Τίτου, x. τ. λ. 
He now winds up his account of 
the messengers, with a gencral 
recommendation of them to the 
Corinthian Church. The sense 
is easy, though the construc- 
tion 18 abrupt. After Tirov 
must be supplied some such 
phrase as λέγω. For the use 
of εἴτε with independent nomi- 
natives, see 1 Cor. xiii. 8.: εἴτε 
γλώσσαι. .. εἴτε γνῶσις, κ, τ. λ.. 

κοινωνὸφ is generally used 
with some word to express in 
what it is that the person par- 
ticipates. But here and in 
Philem. 17., standing alone, 
it must be “ my intimate com- 
panion.” 

καὶ εἰς ὑμᾶς ovvepyos, “ and 
especially my fellow labourer 
towards you.” 

ἀπόστολοι ἐκκλησιῶν. * They 
are messengers of congrega- 
tions.” From the omission of 
the article, it is evident that 
the stress is laid on ἐκκλησιῶν, 
to express the authority with 
which they came. It would 
appear from this, that the ex- 
pressions χειροτονηθεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἐκκλησιῶν in verse 19., applies 
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χριστοῦ. 233 τὴν οὖν ἔνδειξιν τῆς ἀγάπης ὑμῶν καὶ ἡμῶν xav- 
χήσεως ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν εἰς αὐτοὺς ἐνδεικνύμενοι" εἰς πρόσωπον τῶν 


ἐκκλησιῶν. 


5 ἐνδείξασθε, καὶ eis. 


to the second, as well as to the 
first, nameless brother. 

This passage is remarkable, 
as being one of the few where 
the word ἀπόστολος is applied 
to any besides the Apostles of 
Christ. Compare Phil. ii. 25., 
where it is used of Epaphro- 
ditus, and probably Rom. xvi. 
7. of Andronicus and Junius, 
and Acts, xiv. 4. 14. of Bar- 
nabas. 

δόξα χριστοῦ. It is hard to 
say why this expression “ the” 
or “a” “glory of Christ” 
should be used so emphatically 
of these brethren. It evidently 
expresses the same thought as 
the phrase πρὸς τὴν τοῦ 
κυρίου δόξαν, in verse 19. and 
δοξάζοντες τὸν ϑεόν, in ix. 13. 
This last passage seems to 
imply that the glory of Christ 
would in an especial manner be 
shown to the Jewish Christians 
by the zeal of the Gentile 


Christians in their behalf; and 
the same is implied in the nar- 
rative of the Acts. xv. 3.,, 
‘The conversion of the Gen- 
tiles . . . caused great joy to 
all the brethren ;” and xxi. 19., 
‘When James and the elders 
had heard what things God 
had taught among the Gentiles 
by his ministry, they glorified 
the Lord.” 

24, ἔνδειξις, is both in the 
New Testament and in the 
classical writers, always used for 
‘‘astrong,” “a decisive” proof. 

καυχήσεως. ““ΜΥ boast of 
your readiness.” What this 
‘boast ” was, appears more 
clearly from ix. 1. 2. 3., and 
the mention of it here marks 
the point of transition to a new 
subject. 

The construction of the par- 
ticiple for the imperative is 
frequent in St. Paul, sce Rom. 
xil, 9—21. 
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PARAPHRASE VII. 16—24.-— “Before I proceed I must 
thank God, whose goodness I see before my eyes in the 
earnestness equal to my own, which has taken possession 
of the inmost being of Titus ; for, though he received the 
entreaty which I made to him, yet it was from his own 
intense earnestness that he determined to leave Macedonia 
again spontaneously, to come to you. As his companion, 
you will find the Christan friend who has his praise re- 
peated in all the congregations where he has preached the 
glad tidings of Christ, and not only so, but was chosen 
by those congregations to travel with me whilst I was 
collecting this contribution, the contribution which will 
redound to the glory of no less than Christ Himself, 
and will prove my zeal. for the Christian poor in 
Judea. This precaution has been taken, to avoid any 
imputation of misappropriation of so large a sum, and 
in the wish, as it 1s said in the Proverbs, to look for- 
ward for the exhibition of what 18 good, not only before 
the Lord, but before men. And with these two I have 
sent another friend, my own companion, whose earnest- 
ness I have proved often before, and now see to be yet 
more increased by his confidence in you. Remember, 
therefore, that Titus is my own intimate counsellor, and 
as far as you are concerned, my active fellow labourer ; 
and that the others are messengers of many Christian 
congregations, and are the glory of the name of Christ. 
Give proof to them, and in the presence of the congre- 
gations which have sent them, of the truth of your love 
and of my boast of you.” 


Ne a ee 
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Two points are remarkable in this aceount of the 
mission : 

First. The Apostle’s worldly prudence, in securing 
his own character from any unworthy attacks by the 
presence of constant companions. It is remarkable in 
itself, as exemplifying a combination rarely seen, of 
common sense and sagacity with great enthusiasm, 
and as thus fulfilling our Lord’s precept, “ Be ye wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves.”! It is remarkable 
also, as agreeing exactly with similar traits recorded in 
the Acts; his conduct in the Sanhedrin?, in effect- 
ing his escape from the conspiracy’, in his appeal to 
the Emperor‘, and on board the ship.° 

Secondly. The insight which is afforded into the 
outward administration of the early Church. 

(1.) We find, in the expressions, ‘through all the 
Churches,” “ messengers of Churches,” a certain inter- 
communication between the different congregations. 
They are not independent of each other, on the one 
hand; and, on the other hand, they are not united to 
each other by any external polity. 

(2.) The officers of the Church are elected by these 
congregations. This agrees with the form of election 
of the chief officcrs, ‘‘the Bishops,” which continued 
down to the fifth century. 

(3.) They are elected for specific purposes ; in this 
case for the administration of the alms of the Churches 
for the Christian poor in Jerusalem, and to travel with 
the Apostle. With this agree the frequent indications 
in the Acts, that (to use the words of Jeremy Taylor®) 
‘There was scarce any public design or grand em- 


1 Matt. x. 16. 3. Acts, xxiii. 6. 
> Acts, xxii. 17. 4 Acts, xxv. 1]. 
5 Acts, xxvii. 10. 22. 34. 6 Works, vii. p. 43. 
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ployment, but the Apostolic men had a new ordination 
to it, ἃ new imposition of hands.”! 

(4.) This is the earliest detailed instance of the 
especial missions on which the Apostle sent out his 
favourite and confidential companions at the head of 
other disciples, to arrange the affairs of a particular 
Church. What Titus does here at Corinth, is the same 
in kind as what he is afterwards charged to do at. 
Crete*, returning when his work is ended.2 And 
the same may be said of the charge to Timotheus at 
Ephesus.* 


1 Compare Acts, xiii. 1., xiv. 26., xv. 46. 2 Tit. i. 15—ii, 15, 
5. Tit. iii. 12. 
4 1 Tim. iii, 1—v. 21.; 2 Tim. iv. 21. 
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(3.) The Spirit in which the Collection is to be made. 
1X. 1—15. 


1x. laepl μὲν yap τῆς διακονίας τῆς εἰς τοὺς ἁγίους 


The Apostle now once more 
turns back to the collection 
itself, but reluctantly, as if 
he was afraid that he should 
annoy them by importunity; 
and he therefore hangs what 
he has to say on the mission 
of the brethren, which he has 
just mentioned; and presses 
upon them (1.) speed, ix. 1— 
5.3 (2.) readiness, ix. 6—7. ; 
(3.) bounty, Ix. 8—16. It 
is difficult in this Section to 
determine how much of his 
eagerness is caused by anxiety 
for the actual contribution, and 
how much by fear lest the Co- 
rinthians should play him false 
by not fulfilling their promises. 
Hence it is safer to leave the 
inference to be gathered from 
each particular passage. 

X. 1. περὶ μὲν γὰρ τῆς διακο- 
vias, κι τ. Δ. Thiscomplication of 
thoughts just noticed, is appa- 
rent in the complicated con- 
struction of this first sentence. 
The sense required is, “ I have 
made a boast concerning you 
to the Macedonian Churches, 
which I trust will not be nul- 
lified by your lukewarmness. 
For this reason, though know- 
ing your zeal, I sent the bre- 


thren beforehand.” Accord- 
ingly, the proper construction 
would be that ἔπεμψα δὲ in 
verse 3., should have followed 
immediately on the mention of 
his “ boast,” in vili. 24. But 
he wishes, after his manner, to 
state his approval of what they 
had done before he states his 
fear of what they were going to 
neglect; and therefore first 
expresses the confidence which 
had caused his boast, and 
yap then becomes the reason 
for καυχήσεως, in vill. 24. 
“1 speak of my boast and of 
my anxiety concerning it, for to 
urge upon you the contribution 
is needless.” For similar con- 
structionssee viii. 12. 1 Cor. x. 1. 

The parenthesis thus intro- 
duced continues to verse 2., 
and the original sentence is 
resumed in ἔπεμψα δέ, in verse 
3. μὲν may either have a 
relation to this δέ, as though 
the sentence were περὶ δὲ τῶν 
ἀδελφῶν ov περισσόν, or may 
stand by itself to limit his 
words to the contribution, as in 
1] Cor. v. 3. τὸ γράφειν is the 
subject and περισσὸν the pre- 
dicate. ‘ My writing to you 
19 superfluous.” 


SPIRIT OF THE COLLECTION, IX. 1—15. 
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περισσόν μοί ἐστιν τὸ γράφειν ὑμῖν" 2olda yap τὴν προθυ- 
μίαν ὑμῶν ἣν ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν καυχῶμαι Μακεδόσιν, ὅτι ᾿Αχαΐα 
παρεσκεύασται ἀπὸ πέρυσι, καὶ τὸ" ὑμῶν ζῆλος ἠρέθισεν τοὺς 
πλείονας " ὃ ἔπεμψα δὲ τοὺς ἀδελφούς, ἵνα μὴ τὸ καύχημα 


® καὶ ὃ ἐξ. 


2. olda γὰρ τὴν προθυμίαν 
ὑμῶν ἣν ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν καυχῶμαι 
Μακεδόσιν. This is the reason 
for περισσόν, “1 say super- 
fluous, for I know your readi- 
ness,” &c. Maxeddcr, without 
the article, would in classical 
Greek mean, “ to such a people 
as the Macedonians.” Here, 
however, it probably is used 
simply as a proper name, like 
Ἀχαΐα in the next clause. ὅτι 
"Ayala παρεσκεύασται ἀπὸ 
πέρυσι. For the meaning of 
"Ayala, see i. 1. For the fact 
of the preparation of the Corin- 
thian Church in the past year, 
see vill. 10. παρεσκεύασται 
need not perhaps necessarily 
mean more than τὸ ποιῆσαι and 
τὸ ϑέλειν in that passage. But it 
is a strong expression, especially 
from the tense, if it only was 
intended to mean that they 
had begur the contribution ; 
and the entreaty in the next 
verse that they would “be 
prepared ” (iva παρασκενασμέ- 
vot ἦτε), a8 though they were 
not now prepared, seems to 
intimate that the Apostle in 
his over confidence had over- 
stated to the Macedonians the 
actual fact, and that he now 
presses the fact of his having 
done so upon the Corinthians, 
partly with the natural view 
of not giving a cause of com- 


plaint to the Macedonians, 
partly with the view of deli- 
cately giving another motive 
to the Corinthians to complete 
their work. That he should 
have made an over-statement 
is not to be wondered at, if 
we consider his eagerness and 
his love for the Church of 
Corinth, and is paralleled by 
the hasty exclamation about 
the High Priest in Acts xxiii. 
3.—5. 

καὶ TO ὑμῶν ζῆλος ἠρέθισεν 
τοὺς πλείοναϑθ. ‘And it was 
by your zeal that the majority 
of the Macedonian Christians 
were stimulated to their gene- 
rosity,” Tous πλείονας being 
the principal word in the sen- 
tence. ἐξ in ὁ ἐξ ὑμῶν Ennos, 
which occurs in D. G., and 
is omitted in B.C., probably 
was inserted, by a later hand, 
in order to imply, without di- 
rectly expressing, that he al- 
luded, not so much to the real 
zeal of the Corinthians, as the 
report of the zeal which emana- 
ted from them. ζῆλος “ zealous 
affection,” see xi. 1. For the 
neuter τὸ ζῆλος compare τὸ 
πλοῦτος, Vili. 2. ἠρέθισεν, 
‘‘ provoked,” so in a bad sense, 
Col. iii. 21. 

He now proceeds to state 
that the “ brethren” (viii. 16 
—24.), were sent beforehand, 
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e “~ A « e ~ ἢ 9 έ ε ’᾽ @ 4 A 
pwy TO Um Ep υμῶν ϑδέενω n εν TW Epes TouTW, bY HAIG 


4 ’ y 4 
ἔλεγον παρεσκευασμένοι ΤΕ, 


μή πως, ἐὰν ἔλθωσιν σὺν ἐμοὶ 


Μακεδόνες καὶ εὕρωσιν ὑμᾶς ἀπαρασκευάστους, καταισχυν- 
lod e ~ a ‘ 4 e ~~ 9 “6 ’ , a 

θῶμεν ἡμεῖς (ἵνα μὴ λέγωμεν ὑμεῖς) ἐν TH ὑποστάσει ταύτη. 

δ 9 ΄“. ὁ € ’ ’ ‘ aN ’ oa 
ἀναγκαῖον οὖν ἡγησάμην παρακαλέσαι τοὺς adberdous, ἵνα 


προέλήωσιν πρὸς" ὑμᾶς καὶ προκαταρτίσωσιν τὴν προεπΉγ- 


® Add τῆς καυχήσεως. 


to prevent the appearance of 
his having exaggerated the ge- 
nerosity of Corinth. 

κενωθῆ, nullified.” The 
same word is with καύχημα, 
in 1 Cor. ix. 15. ἐν τῷ μερεὶ 
τούτῳ “ἴῃ this matter,” as dis- 
tinguished from those other 
matters, in vill. 11—16., in 
which he knew that his boast 
would not be nullified. 

iva καθὼς ἔλεγον παρεσκευ- 
ασμένοι ἧτε, “that you might 
be prepared, as I said that you 
were prepared.” 

4, Μακεδόνες, “ any Mace- 
donians.”” This shows that the 
brothers in viii. 17—24., were 
not Macedonians. It also 

ees with the fact that 

acedonians did accompany 
him to Corinth, viz., Sopater, 
Aristarchus, and Secundus, 
Acts, xx. 4. 4 

καταισχυνθῶμεν, te  a- 
shamed of having exaggera- 
ted.” ἵνα μὴ λέγωμεν ὑμεῖς. This, 
though put in parenthetically, 
is probably the real cause of 
this appeal, as if throwing upon 
them the responsibility of de- 
fending him. 

ἐν τῇ ὑποστάσει ταύτῃ. The 
words τῆς καυχήσεως, which 
occur only in Ὠ 5, E!.J.K., and 
are omitted in B. C. D'. F. G., 


D εἰς, 


and the Versions, were proba- 
bly copied from xi. 17., and 
this omission (as well as the 
analogy of that passage) ren- 
ders it necessary that ὑπόστα- 
ots here should mean not 
“substance,” or “solidity,” as 
in Ps. Ixvii. 3. (LX X.); but 
as in Heb. ii. 14., xi. 1. ; Pa 
xxxviil. 8. ; Ezek. xix. 5., and 
the numerous passages quoted 
by Wetstein ad h. 1. from 
Polybius and Josephus, “ con- 
Jidence,” the fundamental mean- 
ing of the word being “ firm- 
ness, ““ something on which to 
take one’s stand.” 

5. παρακαλέσαι. 
vill. 6. 

προέλθωσιν... mpoxatapticw- 
σιν, ἃ. 6. ““ before the arrival of 
myself and the Macedonians.” 
προκατηγγελμένην (I. K.), or 
as in B, C. Ὁ. E. 6.) προεπηγ- 
γέλμένην, “announced by me 
before my and their arrival to 
the Macedonians, as in ix. 1. 2. 
3. The word πρὸ is thus 
thrice repeated emphatically, as 
though he had said, ‘ My 
watchword is, Beforehand — 
Beforehand — Beforehand.” 
Compare the same sense of it 
In xiii, 2. 

Εὐλογία is used in this Sec~ 
tion (as nowhere else in the 


See on 
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γελμένην" εὐλογίαν ὑμῶν ταύτην ἑτοίμην εἶναι οὕτως ὡς εὐλο- | 
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Φειδομένως καὶ “) ερίσ εἰ; καὶ ὁ σπείρων ἐπ εὐλογίαις ἐπ᾿ ευλο- 


® προκατηγγελμένην. 

New Testament) in the pecu- 
liar sense of a “gift,” like yapes: 
the gift, or the spirit of giving, 
18 regarded by the Apostle 
both as in itself a gift and 
blessing of God, and as calling 
down the blessing of God upon 
him that gives. Compare the 
Apostle’s quotation of Christ’s 
words: ‘It is more blessed 
(μακάριον) to give than to re- 
ceive.” (Acts, xx. 35.) And 
also the lines of Shakspeare :— 
‘The quality of mercy is not strain’d 

It blesseth him that gives and him 

that takes.” 

This usage of it is also justi- 
fied by the LXX., who em- 
ploy it indifferently for “ gift” 
and ‘* blessing,” as in Gen. 
Xxxili. 11., of the gift of Jacob 
to Essau; 1 Sam. xxx. 26., of 
David to the elders of Judah ; 
ib, xxv. 27.; of the gifts of 
Abigail to David; Jud. 1. 15. 
of Caleb to Achsah; 2 Kings, 
v. 15., of Naaman to Elisha, 
in all which cases it is a trans- 
lation of M913 a ‘“‘ blessing.” 
In Prov. xi. 26., ‘a generous 
mind,” is expressed by WD) 
ΓΞ 2 “a soul of blessing.” 


Originally the blending of the 
two ideas arose from the fact 
that every blessing or praise of 
God or man was in the East 
(as still to a great extent) 
accompanied by a gift; and 
every gift (the modern “ bach- 


shish”) suggesting the expec- . 


» ὥσπερ. 


tation of some other gift or 
advantage in return. 

The Apostle immediately 
avails himself of the new word 
to carry on his argument, 
and with this opens a new 
subject, namely, the freedom 
of spirit in which the contribu- 
tion should be made. In doing 
this he takes advantage of the 
especial sense which εὐλογία 
had now acquired as equivalent 
to εὐχαριστία. (Compare the 
parallel passages εὐχαριστήσας, 
Luke, xxii. 17., εὐλογήσας, 
Mark, xiv. 22., and see the 
notes on 1 Cor. x. 16.), * Your 
gift is called a blessing” or 
“thanksgiving.” Let it then be 
made as a free thank-offering 
from the abundance of the 
blessings which God has given, 
and not as a payment, which 
you covet, and which you 
grudge.” As the Divine bless- 
ing (evAzyia) is identified with 
the ready gift, so human covet- 
ousness (πλεονεξία) is identified 
with the unwilling gift. 

6. τοῦτο 64 Probably φημι 
is to be understood as 1 Cor. 
vil. 29.: ‘ This is what I 
mean.” 

The metaphor of sowing and 
reaping is in the Epistles al- 
most always applied to contri- 
butions and alms. See on 
1 Cor. ix. 11. 

ἐπ᾽ εὐλογίαιθ is “on the con- 
dition of blessings,” or “large 
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γίαις καὶ ϑερίσει. ἴ ἕκαστος καθὼς προύρηται" τῇ καρδίᾳ, μὴ 


ex λύπης ὕ ἐξ ἀνάγκης. 


ἱλαρὸν γὰρ δότην ἀγαπᾷ ὁ 9. εός. 


ὃ δυνατεῖ" δὲ ὁ ϑεὸς πᾶσαν χάριν περισσεῦσαι εἰς ὑμᾶς, ἵνα ἐν 
4 ~ 
παντὶ πάντοτε πᾶσαν αὐτάρκειαν ἔχοντες περισσεύητε εἰς 
Led wv ' 9 6c 9 4 A ig Ld aN 
πᾶν ἔργον ἀγαθόν, 5" καθὼς γέγραπται ᾿Εσκόρπισεν, ἔδωκεν 


® προαιρεῖται. 


gifts ;” compare 1 Cor. ix. 10., 
ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι ἀροτριῶν. ** These 
are the terms on which we 
give and on which he shall 
receive ;” as in Luke, vi. 38.: 
**Give, and it shall be given 
unto you; good measure, 
pressed down.” 

7. ἕκαστος, t. e. διδότω. 

προήρηται, “ has chosen free- 
ly,” according to its classical 
sense in Arist. Ethics, ii. 12. 

τῇ καρδίᾳ, “in his own inner- 
most being:” see on vill. 16. 

μὴ ex λύπης ἢ ἐξ ἀνάγκης. 
These two words explain 
πλεονεξίαν, “ from a feeling 
of grief or of necessity,” as 
opposed to the cheerfulness 
which the Apostle always 
makes an essential part of 
alms-giving (see on vill. 2.; 
Rom. xii. 8.), which he here 
justifies by a reference to Pro- 
verbs, xxil. 8.: ἄνδρα ἱλαρὸν καὶ 
δότην ἀγαπᾷ Jeos (LXX.). 
The Apostle’s quotation was 
apparently suggested by εὐλο- 
get (in Alex. MS. for ἀγάπᾷ) 
in connexion with εὐλογίαις, in 
verse 6. 

8. He proceeds to expand 
the reason for giving liberally. 
ὁ ϑεός refers back to ὁ ϑεός in 
verse 7. πᾶσαν χάριν, “every 
gift.” It is used generally, both 
for what God gives to them, 
and for what they give to 


> δυνατός. - 


others, as εὐλογία in verse 6. 
περισσεῦσαι, “make to over- 
flow.” For this active sense 
see on iv. 15. 

ἵνα ἐν παντὶ πάντοτε πᾶσαν 
αὐτάρκειαν ἔκοντες, περισσεύητε 
εἰς πᾶν ἔργον ἀγαθόν. The ac- 
cumulation οὗ πᾶσαν, ἐν παντί, 
πάντοτε, πᾶσαν, πᾶν is remark- 
able. The stress is on zrepic- 
σεύητε as connected with πε- 
ρισσεύσα. “He can make 
your wealth overflow, so that 
havingasufficiency (αὐτάρκειαν, 
see 1 ‘Tim. vi. 6.; Phil. iv. 11.) 
for yourselves, you may over- 
flow in good deeds to others.” 

9. καθὼς γέγραπται, “80 28 
to exemplify the saying in Ps. 
exi. 9. (cxii.) The words are 
taken exactly from the LX X.; 
and apparently with the same 
meaning, namely, that the 
‘man who fears God (Ps. cxii. 
1.) gives bountifully, and yet 
has more to give always,” the 
stress being thus laid on the 
last words, μένει εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, 
‘“‘ abides for ever,” “ is never to 
be exhausted.” Compare Heb. 
vil. 16. 17., where the immor- 
tality of Melchizedek’s priest- 
hood is argued in like manner 
from the similar expression 
“ for ever” (εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα) in 
Ps. cx. 4. ἐσκόρπισεν, ““ scat- 
tered,” was probably the con- 
necting link with the context 
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τοῖς πένησιν, ἡ δικαιοσύνη αὐτοῦ μένει εὶς τὸν αἰῶνα. 1.6 δὲ 
ἐπιχορηγῶν σπόρον" τῷ σπείροντι καὶ ἄρτον εἰς βρῶσιν yo- 
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ρηγήσει καὶ πληθυνεῖ" τὸν σπόρον ὑμῶν καὶ αὐξήσει" τὰ γενή- 


" σπέρμα. 


of the Apostle, as suggested 
by the image of sowing, be- 
gun in verse 6., and continued 
in verse 9., and thus seems to 
show that in the Apostle’s 
mind, as well as in the Psalm- 
ist’s, the nominative case is not 
‘“‘God ” (as might else have 
been supposed), but “ the libe- 
ral man.” σκορπίζω is used 
again by Aquila and Symma- 
chus as the translation of 115, 
the same word in Prov. xi. 24. 
for “ liberally distributed,” as 
is so translated by the LXX., 
in Ps. cxii. 9. 

ἡ δικαιοσύνη, “ righteous- 
ness,” here and in verse 10., is 
used in the same sense as in the 
LXX. Psalm, cxii. 9., though 
never else in St. Paul’s Epi- 
stles, namely, ‘ beneficence.” 
Compare the reading δικαιοσύ- 
γην for ἐλεημοσύνην, in Matt. 
vi. I. 

10. ὁ δὲ ἐπιχορηγῶν, κ. τ. 2. 
He here resumes,after his quota- 
tion, the thought of verse 8.: 
‘But, if you so scatter, He 
that supplies the wants of the 
sower and consumer in the 
natural world, will supply yours 
also.” 

ἐπιχορηγῶν, from its classical 
sense of “supplying the chorus,” 
is hence applied to any supply 
of a demand, and in the New 
Testament is always used of 
the help rendered by God to 


> χορηγήσαι καὶ πληθύναι. 


6 avénoa 4 γεννήματα. 
man. Gal. iii. 5.3; Col. ii. 16.; 
2 Pet. i. 11. 

σπόρον τῷ σπείρονει καὶ ἄρτον 
εἰς βρῶσιν are suggested by 
the use of these very words 
in the comparison of the word 
of God to the rain in Isa. ly. 
10. (LXX.) 

Ta γενήματα τῆς δικαιοσύνη 
ὑμῶν (“the fruits of your 
righteousness or beneficence”) 
is suggested by Hosea, x. 12., 
where the whole passage turns 
like this on the metaphor of 
sowing: σπείρατε ἑαυτοῖς εἰς 
δικαιοσύνην, τρυγήσατε εἰς καρ- 
πὸν ζωῆς, φωτίσατε ἑαυτοῖς φῶς 
γνώσεως, ἐκζητήσατε τὸν κύριον 
ἕως τοῦ ἐκθεῖν γενήματα δικαιο- 
σύνης ὑμῖν. (The Authorized 
Version is “ until he come and 
rain righteousness upon you.”) 
Ta γενήματα is used in later 
Greck, and generally in the New 
Testament (see Matt. xxvi. 29.; 
Mark, xiv. 25., “ the fruit of the 
vine ”) in the sense of “ fruit ;” 
so that, as σπόρον refers to the 
harvest, γενήματα refers to the 
vintage. Compare καρπὸν as 
applied to this same collection 
of alms, Rom. xv. 28. τῆϑ 
δικαιοσύνης is repeated from 
verse 9. in the same sense of 
‘* beneficence.” 


For the general thought 
compare 1 Cor. iii. 6.: “I 
planted; Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase.” 
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ley παντὶ πλουτιζόμενοι εἰς 


~ € ’ a ’ 9 ¢ wa» 3 
πᾶσαν ἅπλοτητα, ἥτις κατεργάζεται δι’ ἡμῶν εὐχαριστίαν 
[τῷ] Fed 13ὅτι ἡ διακονία τῆς λειτουργίας ταύτης οὐ μόνον 
~~ 4 ~ 
ἐστὶν προσαναπληροῦσα τὰ ὑστερήματα τῶν ἁγίων, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ Ἴ διὰ ὧν εὖ ὃν τῷ Sed. ᾿δδιὰ 
καὶ περισσεύουσα διὰ πολλῶν εὐχαριστιῶν τῷ Ded. ιὰ 


11. πλουτιζόμενοι may possi- 
bly be connected with ἕχοντες 
and περισσεύητε in verse 8., 
but 1s rather an instance of the 
Apostle’s free use of participles 
for indicatives or imperatives, 
as in viil. 20.; Rom. xu. 9—17.; 
Eph. iii. 18.3; Col. iii. 16. ἐν 
παντὶ and és πᾶσαν accumu- 
lated upon each other as in 


verse 8. ἁπλότητα, see on 
vill. 2. ἥτις κατεργάζεται δι᾽ 


ἡμῶν εὐχαριστίαν ϑεῷ. “ Your 
liberality by its contributions 
produces through us who ad- 
minister it, thankfulness from 
those who receive it. ϑεῷ 
“towards God” is added to 
give the religious turn which 
he immediately follows up in 
the next sentence. In his se- 
cond edition, Lachmann restores 
τῷ in brackets. 
12. ἡ διακονία, see viii. 4. 
τῆς λειτουργίας, is the word used 
in Rom. xv. 27. of this very 
contribution, and in Phil. 11. 30. 
of a similar one. The sense ig 
as in classical Greek of a 
“ public service,” but here re- 
stricted by later use to religious 
services. It is possible that 
by its combination here with 
‘thanksgiving to God,” it has 
@ sense corresponding to the 
priestly service, performed in 
the Temple by the priests of- 
fering victims, in the Christian 


church by the people offering 
good deeds and praise. Com- 
pare the same connexion of 
thought, Heb. xiii. 15.: « By 
this we offer continually the 
sacrifice of praise to God, that 
is, the fruit (compare γενήματα 
in verse 10.) of our lips, giving 
thanks to His name. But to 
do good and to communicate 
forget not ; for with such sacri- 
Jices God is well pleased.” 
προσαναπληροῦσα “ supplying 
by addition” only used here, 
and in xi. 7. 
περισσεύουσα διὰ πολλῶν εὐ- 
αριστιῶν τῷ ϑεῷ. ““ Over- 
owing beyond its immediate 
object of relieving want through 
the many thanksgivings which 
it causes to be set up to God.” 
Lachmann, in his second edi- 
tion, reads τῷ ϑεῷ (C. Ὁ. G.), 
in his first τῷ χριστῷ (B.), and 
on the same grounds, in his 
Jirst retains, and in the second 
omits καὶ before διὰ in verse 13. 
13. This sentence, like the 
one immediately preceding in 
verse 11., is entirely without 
grammatical connexion: δοξά- 
ζοντες relates to πολλῶν, as 
πλουτιζόμενοι to ὑμῶν. 
διὰ τῆς δοκιμῆς τῆς διακονίας, 
“though this experience of 
the service.” δοξάζοντες τὸν 
Jeov, see vill. 23. ἐπὶ τῇ ὑπο- 
τωγῇ τῆς ὁμολογίας ὑμῶν sis 
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ὑποταγῇ τῆς ὁμολογίας ὑμῶν εἰς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ χριστοῦ 
καὶ ἁπλότητι τῆς κοινωνίας εἰς αὐτοὺς καὶ εἷς πάντας, 13 καὶ 


αὐτῶν δεήσει ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἐπιποθούντων ὑμᾶς διὰ τὴν ὑπερδαλ- 
λουσαν χάριν τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν. 15 χάρις" τῷ Ded ἐπὶ τῇ 


ἀνεκδιηγήτῳ αὐτοῦ δωρεᾷ. 


® χάρις δέ. 


τὸ εὐωγγέλιον τοῦ χριστοῦ. (1.) 
“ They glorify od for your 
obedience to the confession of 
your faith, in regard to the 
Gospel of Christ.” For the 
use of ὁμολογία in this sense 
sec, 1 Tim. vi. 12.; Heb. iii. 
L., iv. 14., x. 23., in all cases 
used for “ the profession of 
Christianity.” 

εἰς TO εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ χριστοῦ. 
See ii. 12. It is here inserted 
to express the religious ground 
of thankfulness, as εἰς αὐτοὺς 
in the next clause is to express 
the human ground. 

ἁπλότητι τῆς κοινωνίας (not 
“‘the sincerity of their com- 
munion,” but) as in vill. 4., 
the “ liberality of their com- 
munication.” «es αὐτοὺς καὶ 
εἰς πάντας, ““ἴο the Jewish 
Christians, and if to them, then 
to all.” 

14. καὶ αὐτῶν, κιτλ. Thisis 
another independent sentence, 
following out in sense, though 
not in grammar, the preced- 
ing: * And they with prayer 
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for you, long to see you, be- 
cause they hear of the ex- 
ceeding gift which God has 
worked in you.” For ydpus see 
vill. 1. 

It would seem as if, in 
these four last verses, the 
Apostle threw himself for- 
ward into the time when at 
Jerusalem he should receive 
the thanks of the Jewish Chris- 
tians for this contribution, and 
thereby witness the completion 
of the harmony between the 
Jewish and Gentile Churches; 
a result for which he longed 
with an anxiety, of which not 
only these two Chapters, but 
the whole of his last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, is a proof. 
Hence the impassioned thanks- 
giving for what else seems an 
inadequate occasion. Com- 
pare the abrupt introduction of 
similar thanksgivings in Rom. 
ix. 5., xi. 33—36.; 2 Cor. xv. 
57.; Gal. i. 5.; Eph. iii, 20.; 
1 Tim. i. 17. 
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PaRAPHRASE ΙΧ. 1—15.—“‘ 7 have spoken of the boast which 
I made concerning you to the Macedonian Churches. I 
have urged you, to receive the mission of Titus with 
Christian love. I might have urged upon you more 
directly the duty of preparing the contribution ; but I 
have not done so ; because the very ground of that boast 
was my confidence in your zeal, which led me to make 
the boast that even a year ago the contribution was pre- 
pared, and on the faith of which the great mass of the 
Macedonian collection has been made. Titus and his 
companions were sent for this very reason, that you 
might be fully prepared; lest I should appear to have 
exaggerated what you had done, and lest any Macedonian 
Christians who may accompany me to Corinth, should 
think that they have been deceived, and so I, or rather you, 
should have cause to blush for what I said. Therefore 
my injunction to the brethren was to be beforehand in 
arriving at Corinth, to be beforehand in preparing the 
contribution, as I have been beforehand in announcing 
at; remembering that, according to the language of the 
Old Testament, such a contribution 1s a blessing — a 
blessing both to the givers and recewwers, and therefore 
to be given willingly and plentifully, as though it were 
something which you were glad to part with, not some- 
thing which you were grasping to keep. What I mean 
18 this: — That all contributions are, according to the 
well-known figure, like seed sown; if sown sparingly, 
there ts a scanty harvest; if plentifully, as men shower 
down blessings, then there will be a harvest of blessings. 
And in such contributions let any one give according to 
the free choice of his own heart and conscience ; as the 
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Proverbs declare, it ts only a cheerful giver whom God 
loves and blesses. And the God who so loves a cheerful 
giver, 18 able to make an overflowing not of one only, but 
of every kind of gift ; that, not in one matter only, but 
wm every matter; not at one time only, but at every 
time, you may have for yourselves, not one kind only, 
but every kind of sufficiency ; and this being the case, 
that you may in your turn overflow, not in one kind 
only, but in every kind, of good work. As the Psalmist 
describes of the good man how he ‘ scatters, and gives 
to the poor, and yet his beneficence remains inexhaust- 
thle for all time ;’ and, as Isaiah describes the word of 
God like the rain which always supples ‘seed to the 
sower and bread for food, so He will surely supply 
and multiply your harvest of good deeds, and the vin- 
tage of your benevolence; and thus you will have riches 
of every kind to spend on every kind of liberality. Thus 
the result will be a great thanksgiving, not only in the 
sight of man, but of God ; not only a necessary supply 
of the wants of the Christian poor, but an overflowing, 
as in a sacred service, of many thanksgivings to Christ, 
from those who, when they experience the benefits of this 
contribution, will offer glory to God for your obedience 
to the confession which you made in the service of the glad 
tidings of Christ, for the liberality of your communication 
in the service of themselves and of all Christians ; and 
in their prayers they will long to see you for the favour 
which God manifests so greatly to you, and through you 
to them, and which calls forth in me one last thanks- 
giving for the gift, great beyond words to express, in 
the fulfilment of this mission.” 


In concluding this Section, two points are to be re- 
marked: First. The great stress laid by the Apostle on 
Nw 2 
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the contribution of the Corinthian Church. He had 
warned them in the First Epistle! to have it ready; he 
had “boasted” of their preparations, making the very 
most of it that he could to the Churches of Macedonia, 
by that boast the Macedonian Churches had chiefly 
been stimulated to make exertions”, which, by the time 
that he wrote this Epistle, had been very great, almost 
beyond their means.? He now devotes a whole section 
of a very important Epistle solely to this subject; he 
sends Titus, the most energetic and fervent of his com- 
panions, with the express view of urging the completion 
of the collection*; he joins with him two Christians, 
distinguished for their zeal, known through all the con- 
gregations through which he had passed, tried by him- 
self in many difficulties, messengers of many Churches, 
“the glory of Christ Himself.”° He heaps entreaty 
upon entreaty that they will be ready, that they will 
be bountiful. He promises the fulness of God’s bless- 
ings upon them if they persevere ®: he anticipates a 
general thanksgiving to God and Christ, and an ardent 
affection for them, from those whom they relieve’; he 
compares the contribution to no less than the gifts of 
God Himself, as though it were itself an especial gift of 
God, and could only be expressed by the same word 
(“ grace,” “" blessinig ”)®: he urges them to it by an ap- 
peal to the suffering life of Christ?: he utters solemn 
thanksgivings to God for the zeal which Titus showed 
in the matter, and for the “unspeakable gift” itself.!° 
Finally, when on arriving at Corinth, he found the 
gift completed'', it determined his course to Jerusa- 
lem! in spite of his ardent desire! to visit Rome and 
Spain, and in spite of the many dangers and difficulties 


1.1 Cor. xvi. 1—4. 2 ix, 2. 3 villi. 2. 8. 4 viii. 6. 17. 
δ vill. 18, 22. 23. δ ix. 4. δ. 6—10 7 ix. LI—14 
8 viii. 1. 7. 9., ix. 5. 6. 9. viii. 9. 10 viii. 16., ix. 15. 


11 Rom. xv. 26. 12-1 Cor. xvi. 4. 15. Rom. xv. 28. 24., i. 10.11. 
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with which he was warned upon his road; for the sake 
of taking this contribution he was “ bound in, spirit,” he 
was ‘‘ready to die for the name of the Lord Jesus ;”! 
and if he should succeed in finding that it was “ accept- 
able,” then, and not before, he could “come with joy” 
and “report himself” with the Christians of the West.? 

With so little information as we possess, it is perhaps 
impossible to arrive at any certain knowledge of the 
reasons which invested this contribution, especially the 
Corinthian part of it, with such importance. The 
most probable conjecture is, that having been ex- 
pressly charged, as a condition of his separate Apostle- 
ship to the Gentiles, with making this collection® for 
the Jewish Christians, he was doubly anxious to present 
it, especially that part of it which came from the capital 
of Greece, from his own chief and favourite Church, 
especially converted by him, and the place of his 
longest residence in Europe. He regarded it both as 
a proof of his influence over them, and their real con- 
version to Christianity by him‘, not less than as 8 
peace-offering® from the greatest of the Gentile Churches 
to the greatest of the Jewish, as a recognition of the 
spiritual blessings which had proceeded from Jerusalem.® 
His ardour in the cause thus belongs to the same im- 
passioned love for his country and people, which shows 
itself with hardly less vehemence, though in a more gene- 
ral form, in the Epistle tothe Romans. “1 could wish 
myself accursed from Christ for my brethren’s sakes.” ? 
“My heart's desire and prayer to God is, that they 
might be saved.”® ‘ Hath God cast away his people ὃ 
God forbid. For I also am an Israelite.” 9 


Δ Acts, xx. 22. 23., xxi. 4. 10. 13. 3 Rom. xv. 32. ° 
> Gal. ii. 10. 


4 Compare Acts, xxi. 19. 
δ δωροφορία, Rom. xv. 31. © Rom. xv. 27 
7 Rom. ix. 3. 8 Rom. x. 1. 
9 Rom. xi. 1. 2. 
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If this be correct, this unexpected burst of Jewish 
enthusiasm thus occurring in the midst of an address 
to his own especial converts, would be a touching proof 
how, in a strange land, he still remembered Zion; how 
the glories of the Apostleship had not extinguished the 
generous feelings of the Jewish patriot ; how tender the 
recollection which, unlike the proverbial bitterness of 
converts and renegades, he still cherished for the Church 
of his nativity, and the land of his people. 

Secondly. The whole Section is remarkable as con- 
taining the most explicit declarations of the Apostle on 
the duty of Christian almsgiving. 

Almsgiving was not a duty peculiar, either to the teach- 
ing of the Apostle, or to the Christian religion. Already 
before his time it had been one of the distinguishing 
marks of the first Christian community at Jerusalem, 
and the religious importance attached to it 15 equally to 
be found in the Jewish observances before, and the 
Mussulman precepts since, the coming of Christ. But 
this passage, whilst it agrees with the general spirit of 
Oriental religion in exalting munificence to a high rank 
amongst the gifts of God, is remarkable, as differing 
from the merely mechanical view which the Pharisaic 
Jews, the Koran, and, in a later time, some of the me- 
dieeval saints have held concerning it. They have 
dwelt on the amount bestowed as in itself drawing 
down the Divine blessing. The Apostle, even in his 
undisguised eagerness to obtain the largest possible 
contribution, insists with no less eagerness on the 
spirit in which it 15 given. 

In an historical point of view this Section is im- 
portant, as showing that the community of goods, 
described in Acts, 11. 44., iv. 32., had even already 
come to be observed only in spirit; and that the idea 
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of Christian equality required not an absolute unifor- 
mity, but a mutual co-operation and assistance. It 
could no longer be said that “none among believers 
possessed ought of his own;” or that ‘ none lacked.” 
There were rich Christians and poor Christians. The 
wealth of the Corinthians, the poverty of the Jews and 
of the Macedonians, are recognised as an established 
order of things. The only question that arose was the 
regulation of their mutual relations and duties. Such 
an undoubted instance of change in regard to one of 
the most important institutions of the early Church, is 
valuable as a warning against laying too much stress 
on adherence to the letter of any of them. 


n 4 
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([V.) THE ASSERTION OF HIS INTENTION TO 
EXERT HIS APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY, 


X—XIUTT. 


WITH A DIGRESSION 


VINDICATING HIS AUTHORITY AND CHARACTER AGAINST 
THE CHARGES OF THE FALSE TEACHERS. 


(x. 6—x11. 10.) 


THE transition from the first to the second part of the 
Epistle, is so marked that it might almost be thought 
to be a distinct composition. The conciliatory and 
affectionate strain of entreaty which pervaded the first 
part is here exchanged for a tone of stern command, 
and almost menace: there is still the same expression 
of devotion to the Corinthian Church; but it is mixed 
with a language of sarcasm and irony which has pa- 
rallels in the First Epistle’, but none up to this point 
in the Second. With this change in the general tone 
agrees also the change in details. Instead of the almost 
constant use of the first person plural to express his 
relations to the Corinthians, which pervaded the first 
part of the Epistle, he here almost invariably, and in 
some instances? with unusual emphasis, employs the 
first person singular; the digressions no longer go off 
to general topics, but revolve more and more closely 
round himself: the Corinthians are no longer com- 
mended? for their penitent zeal, but rebuked? for their 


1 1 Cor. iv. 8—20.; vi. 3—8.; ix. 1—16.; xv. 34, 
3 χ 1. xi. 18. δ. vu. 7---16. * xii. 15. 20. 21. 
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want both of love and penitence. The confident hopes! 
which he had expressed for the future are exchanged 
for the most gloomy forebodings.” 

What is the change that has come over the spirit of his 
Epistle? A momentary doubt might be suggested whether 
it was not an intermediate fragment between the First and 
Second Epistle, transposed by mistake to this part of 
the Apostolic writings, and thus appear as the Epistle 
to which some have imagined a reference in li. 4., vii. 8. 
But this is forbidden, as well by the general character as 
by the details, of this portion of the Epistle. However 
different from the first portion in many points, yet the 
resemblance between them is greater than between any 
other two portions of the Apostle’s writings; the ab- 
ruptness of the digression xi. 7—15., xii. 1., are 
paralleled only by such as ii. 14. 16., iv. 2—6., vi. 14,, 
vii. 2.; and the topics, although treated much more 
personally, are still the same. Compare i. 1. and x. 
13—18.; ii. 17. and xii. 14—19. And lastly, the allu- 
sions to the mission of Titus’, and to the intention, 
now for the third time, of visiting them‘, fix the date of 
these Chapters to be subsequent to those which precede 
them. 

Another solution might be, that in this part of the 
Epistle he is occupied with a different portion of the 
Corinthian Church; that it is, as it has sometimes 
been called, an attack on the false teachers. But 
although this holds a much more prominent place than 
in the former part, it is evident from such passages as 
x. 8., xi. 1—9., xu. 11—15., xiii. 11. 12., that he is 
still, on the whole, addressing the same body, as in 
Chapters i.—ix. 

Rejecting, therefore, any attempt to separate this 


1 vii. 9—16. 3 xii. 24 
8 xii. 18. 4 xii. 14., xiii. 1. 
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portion of the Epistle from the rest, so as in any way 
to constitute it into a separate composition, there still 
is nothing improbable in supposing a pause, whether of 
time or of thought, before the beginning of the tenth 
Chapter. It may be, that in the interval news had 
come again from Corinth, indicating a relapse of fervour 
on the part of the Church at large, and a more decided 
opposition to him on the part of the Jewish section of 
the Church. Or it may be that, after the full out- 
pouring of his heart, he returned, as it were, to the 
original impression which the arrival of Titus had 
removed ; as the time of his visit either actually drew 
nearer, or was more forcibly impressed upon his ima- 
gination, he was again haunted by the fear already 
expressed, though more mildly (ii. 1.), that he should 
have to visit them, not in love, but in anger; and that 
his long delay would be ascribed by them, not to tender- 
ness, but to weakness. Such a feeling of fear, at any 
rate, is the basis of this, as that of gratitude was the 
basis of the first, portion of the Epistle ; it is from this 
that. he starts!, from this the digressions fly off?, and to 
this his conclusion returns.° 


[The argument of this portion is so personal, and so 
closely entangled together, that it has been found 
necessary to follow a somewhat different arrangement 
in the position assigned to the general remarks. ] 


1 x, 1—7. 3 x. 12., xii. 10. 3 xii. 11., xii. 13. 
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(1.) The Assertion of his Authority. 
xX. 1—6. 


X. ἸΑὐτὸς δὲ ἐγὼ Παῦλος παρακαλῶ ὑμᾶς διὰ τῆς πραύτη- 


τος" καὶ ἐπιεικείας τοῦ χριστοῦ, ὃς κατὰ πρόσωπον μὲν τα- 


5 πραότητος. 


X. 1. Αὐτὸς δὲ ἐγὼ Παῦλον». 
This emphatic stress on his 
own person, is the fit introduc- 
tion to the portion of the Epi- 
atle which, beyond any other 
part of his writings, is to lay 
open his individual life and 
character. It 1s as if he said, 
‘* Look at me: it is no longer 
in conjunction with others that 
I address you; it is not as at 
the beginning of the Epistle 
‘Paul and Timotheus;’ but 
Paul alone, that Paul who is 
charged with making empty 
boasts ; he now places himself 
before you, with all his human 
feelings of love and tender- 
ness, to warn and entreat you 
not to drive him to extremi- 
ties.” 

The only other passages 
where a similar phrase occurs, 
are in Gal. v. 2., * Behold, I 
Paul say to you, that if ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit 
you nothing.” Philemon, 19.: 
“41 Paul have written it with 
mine own hand.” Eph. ii. 
1.: “41 Paul the prisoner of 
Christ.” 

It might almost appear that 
this portion of the Epistle, like 
that to the Galatians and Phi- 


lemon, was, contrary to his 
usual custom, written by his 
own hand. 

διὰ τῆς πραὔτητος Kal ἔπιει- 
κείας τοῦ χριστοῦ. For [Π6 same 
mode of exhortation compare 
Rom. xii. 1., παρακαλῶ διὰ τῶν 
οἰκτιρμῶν τοῦ ϑεοῦ : and less 
precisely, Phil. ii. 1., If 
there be any consolation in 
Christ, if any comfort of love, 
if any fellowship of Spirit, if 
any bowels and mercies.” 

The force of the expression 
here, however, 18 much more 
personal. One would expect 
from the words that he was 
going to entreat them, by the 
example of Christ, to be for- 
giving and forbearing towards 
him; but the context shows the 
sense to be, ** You know, and 
I know, how meek and for- 
bearing was Christ; do not 
provoke me into even an ap- 
parent deviation from that ex- 
ample, by a misconduct which 
will compel me to use se- 
verity.” ἐπιεικεία, ἐπιεικής, are 
always used in the New Testa- 
ment in contradistinction to vio- 
lence or irascibility. 1 Tim. iii: 
3. (with duayos); Tit. iii. 2. 
(here with wpaitrns); James, iii. 
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πεινὸς ἐν ὑμῖν, ἀπὼν δὲ ϑαῤῥῶ εἰς ὑμᾶς - * δέομαι δὲ τὸ μὴ 
Α 4 7 Cre ΓΝ An . Wd Ἃ ly Ἃ wo 4 0 
παρὼν )αῤῥῆσαι τῇ πεποιθήσει ἢ AoyiZouas τολμῆσαι ἐπί 
τινας τοὺς λογιξομένους ἡμᾶς ὡς κατὰ σάρκα περιπατοῦντας. 
δὲν σαρκὶ γὰρ περιπατοῦντες οὐ κατὰ σάρκα στρατευόμεῆα 


17. (with εἰρηνική). πραὕτης is 
generally used of gentleness, 
in contradistinction to severity 
or anger; see Eph. iv. 2.; Col. 
1. 12. (where it is used with 
μακροθυμία); Gal. vi. 1.; 1 Cor. 
iv. 21. (where it is used, as 
here, with reference to excess 
of punishment ; in the latter 
passage, in reference to the 
very cases here in point). The 
appeal to the example of Christ 
in these points is remarkable ; 
* because it would seem to in- 
dicate that the Apostle had 
before his mind, not merely the 
general idea of perfection, but 
the definite historical charac- 
ter of gentleness and paticnce 
exhibited as in the Gospel nar- 
ratives. Matt. x1.29.; Luke, 
xxiii. 34. 

The construction here is 
confused. The sentence, if 
completed, would have required 
after παρακαλῶ some clause 
(like ὑμᾶς μὴ ἐμὲ παρόργισαι), 
expressing that they were not 
to exasperate him. But (with 
a transition somewhat similar 
to that in Eph. in. 1—iv. 1.) 
he recommences the sentence 
in verse 2. with δέομαι δέ, and 
thus the joint sense of the 
whole is: I entreat you, or 
rather, I pray that you may 
not force me to transfer my 
confidence in my power from 
the times when I am absent to 
the times when I am present 


with you.” For a similar 
interchange of παρακαλῶ and 
δέομαι sce v. 20. 21., vi. 1., 
Vili. 4. 

ταπεινός, **downcast,” as in 
1 Cor. ii. 3., “with much fear 
and trembling, and in weak-— 
ness;” compare vil. 6., where 
ταπεινὸς is used in the same 
sense. 

ϑαῤῥῶ eis ὑμᾶς, i.e. “Iam 
confident in my power against 
you, in a different sense therc- 
fore from ϑαῤῥῶ ἐν ὑμῖν, vii. 
10. κατὰ πρόσωπον is “face to 
fuce,” in opposition to ἀπών, as 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 12., πρόσωπον 
πρὸς πρόσωπον. 

2. τὸ μὴ πάρων ϑαῤῥῆσαι. 
The article expresses, “ This is 
what I ask;” the nominative 
is used, because the Apostle is 
speaking of himself. 

λογίζομαι, opposed to Acyt- 
Copévovs. “41 calculate on 
being bold in conscious up- 
rightness and dependence on 
God; they calculate on my 
failure as controlled by human 
motives and dependent on hu- 
man means.” κατὰ σάρκα al- 
ludes to the low motives 
charged upon him, as in ii. 17., 
iy. 2.3; 1 Thess. ii, 3. 

3. yap is the reason for τολ- 
μῆσαι. 

ἐν σαρκὶ is opposed to κατὰ 
σάρκα, and περιπατοῦντες to 
στρατευόμεθα. ““ Although we 
are still ἐπ the influences of the 
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(τὰ γὰρ ὅπλα τῆς στ ρατείας ἡμῶν οὐ σαρκικά, ἀλλὰ δυ- 
νατὰ τῷ Dew πρὸς καθαίρεσιν ὀχυρωμάτων), ὅ λογισμοὺς 


world, it is not dy the influ- 
ences of this world that weare 
actuated.” (Compare John, 
xvii. 15., “I pray not that 
thou shouldest take them out 
of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the 
evil.”) ‘ Although we are 
treading the pathway of the 
world, it is not from the ar- 
moury of the world that we 
derive our strength.” 

ἐν σαρκὶ refers to his bodily 
infirmities and dangers, as in 
vil. 5., xil. 7.3; and the sense 
is the same as in iv. 7., “ We 
have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.” περιπατοῦντας, though 
not necessarily expressing more 
than “ living” (versantes), 18 
used as in v. 7. with refer- 
ence to its proper etymological 
sense of “ walking to and fro.” 
στρατευόμεθα is (not merely 
‘‘we fight,” but) “ we make 
our expeditions,” and alludes 
to the march, as it were, which 
he was going to make upon 
Corinth, as against a strong 
fortress ; and this image is now 
carried on into detail. 

4. 5. καθαιρεῖν ὀχυρώματα 
is the expression employed 
habitually in the L-X-X. for 
the reduction of strongholds. 
Lam. 11. 2.; Prov. xxi. 22.; 
1 Mace. v. 65., vill. 10. Com- 
pare Hor. Ep. 11. 11, 25—30., 
* Luculli miles... Presidium 
regale loco dejecit, ut aiunt, 
Summé munito et multarum 
divite rerum.” οὕψωμα al- 


though only used in the LXX. 
in a more general sense, is by 
Aquila used in Deut. xxxii, 
12.; 1 Sam. ix. 2.; Ps. xviii, 
34., as a translation of Mpa, 


which, in the two latter places, 
is a high hill.” αἰχμαλωτίξζω 
18 (not merely “ to enslave,” 
like δουλεύω), but to “ lead 
away as prisoners of war.” To 
this peculiar turn of warlike 
imagery it 1s perhaps not too 
much to suppose that the re- 
collections of the Mithridatic 
and Piratical wars which must 
have lingered in Asia Minor 
down to the times of the 
Apostle, may have in part con- 
tributed. Both of these con- 
tests partook precisely of the 
character here indicated; the 
second especially, which had 
been raging amongst the hill 
forts of the Cilician pirates 
not more than sixty years be- 
fore the Apostle’s birth, in the 
very scene of his earlier years, 
and which was ended by the 
reduction of 120 strongholds, 
and the capture of more than 
10,000 prisoners. (Appian, 
Bell. Mith. 234—238; Ar- 
nold’s Rom. Common. i. 272.) 
Underneath these outward 
images he expresses, not merely 
a general warfare against sin 
and pride, but the special war- 
fare which he had to wage 
against the offenders in the 
Corinthian Church, and every 
one of his words assist him in 
carrying out this metaphor. 
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καθαιροῦντες καὶ πᾶν ὕψωμα eraipopevoy κατὰ τῆς γνώσεως 
τοῦ “εοῦ, καὶ αἰχμαλωτίξοντες πᾶν νόημα εἰς τὴν ὑπακοὴν 


λογισμοὺρ expresses generally 
that it is of a mental, not a 
bodily warfare, that he is speak- 
ing; but at the same time refers 
back to λογιζομένους in verse 2. 
ὕψωμα is selected as having 
the double meaning, both of a 
natural eminence (as given 
above), and also of mental ele- 
vation, whether in a good or 
bad sense, as in Job, xxiv. 24.3; 
Judith, x. 8., xiil. 6., xv. 9.; 
the meaning being further 
defined in this place by ἐπαι- 
ρόμενον κατὰ τῆς γνώσεως τοῦ 
ϑεοῦ. καθαιρεῖν has also this 
double sense, being frequently 
used in writers of this period 
for * taking down” the pride 
or arguments of opponents, 
as τὸ φρόνημα καθελεῖν, Dio 
Chrys. lvii. p. 571 ὅ., Ixxiii. 
p. 634 a. ; Appian. B.C. ii 
p. 766. τὴν ἀλαζονείαν καθαι- 
ροῦντες, Aristid. t. il. p. 269, 
τὸν ἐπιτεί ἐσμον τῶν ἐναντίων 
δόξων κα αἱρεῖν .. τὸ 
κατασκευασμένον ὀχύρωμα διὰ 
Ths τῶν λόγων πιθανότητος 
καθαιρεῖν, Philo de Abraham, 
pp. 31.32. καθαιρήσειν πάντα 
λόγον... . .οὐ πόλεμος ἀλλ᾽ 
εἰρήνη De Confus. Ling. 
424. 21. (See Wetstein ad 1.) 

δυνατὰ τῷ ϑεῷ, as ἀστεῖος 
τῷ ϑεῷ, Acta, vii. 23., “ in the 
sight of God.” 

For a similar elaboration of 
a military image, compare the 
description of the Christian 
panoply i in Eph. vi. L1—17. 

eis τὴν ὑπακοὴν τοῦ χριστοῦ 


is in sense the same as if it 
had been τῇ ὑπακοῇ (Rom. vii. 
23., αἰχμαλωτίζοντά με τῷ 
νομῷ); Me ir 18 here changed 
to εἰς τὴν ὑπακοὴν to carry 
on the metaphor, as though 
the “ obedience” which it was 
his object to produce, was also 
the fortress to which his pri- 
soners were to be carried. 

6. There might still remain 
some rebels against his autho- 
rity, even after all the con- 
quests which he has just de- 
scribed, and these, he now 
proceeds to say, ho was pre- 
pared to punish. (Compare 
Luke, xix. 27., * Those mine 
enemies, which would not that 
I should reign over them, 
bring hither ‘and slay them 
before me.”) But as he had 
been careful at the beginning 
of the Epistle to express his 
anxiety not to come to Co- 
rinth till the mass of the Co- 
rinthian Church were prepared 
to receive him (i. 23.), so here 
he hastens to add, “ when your 
obedience is fulfilled;” as if 
to act, as has been observed, 
on a wise application of the 
principle ‘ divide et impera,” 
and to prevent the Corinthians 
in general from supposing that 
he confounded them in one in- 
discriminate censure with those 
against whom he has just been 
spenking. ἐν ἑτοίμῳ ἔχοντες, 
“ Being prepared,” so Polyb. 
ii. 84. 2. Philo Leg. ad Cai- 
um, ΡΡ. 1011. 1029. παρακοὴ 
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τοῦ χριστοῦ, ὃ καὶ ἐν ἑτοίμῳ ἔχοντες ἐκδικῆσαι πᾶσαν παρα- 
κοήν, ὅταν πληρωθῇ ὑμῶν ἡ ὑπακοή, 


is used in contradistinction to 
ὑπακοὴ, before and after. ὑμῶν 
is placed before ὑπακοὴ, and 
out of its natural position, to 
show that it is the emphatic 
word. 


Lachmann joins ὅταν ὑμῶν 
ἡ ὑπακοὴ πληρωθῇ with the 
next clause; but the context 
requires that it should be 
joined to the preceding. 


PARAPHRASE X. 1—6.—I now wish to speak to you of my- 


self, of that very Paul against whom you hear so much. 
1 conjure you not to compel me to break the bounds of © 
the gentle and forgiving character of Christ. I pray that 
when I come to you there may be no occasion for exert- 
ing that authority which some think I shall never ven- 
ture to exercise but at a distance. But be assured that, 
af I do exercise it, it will be a real authority. I shall 
come against you like a mighty conqueror, though with 
weapons, not of earthly, but of heavenly warfare ; and 
every alien thought and imagination shall fall before 
me, like fortresses before a victorious army, and shall be 
reduced to submission, like captive bands ; and those who 
resist, shall be punished like the last remnants of a de- 
feated insurrection. To effect all this, I wait only all I 
am assured of your submission, that I may not confound 
the innocent with the guilty, the dupes with the deceivers.” 
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(2.) Eis Boast of his Claims. 
X. 7—XII. 18. 


At the concluding words of the preceding threat, the 
thought of his adversary or adversaries in the Corin- 
thian Church rises before him in a more tangible form 
than it had yet assumed. He recollects what and how 
great were their claims; and he determines to throw 
aside the delicacy which had hitherto prevented him 
from speaking openly of his claims, and to give the 
Corinthians once for all a full picture of whom it was 
that they were deserting for their present leaders. Ac- 
cordingly he leaves the immediate subject of this por- 
tion of the Epistle, which was to consist of the assertion 
of his authority on his expected arrival at Corinth; and 
he embarks on a wide digression, which, though often 
interrupted and broken into many fragments, is still 
held together by one thought and one word, his boasting 
(καυχᾶσθαι.) It is in his mouth a word of peculiar 
- significance, because it 18 so reluctantly used; and be- 
cause it is intended to express that assertion (if one 
may use ἃ modern phrase of equivalent meaning) of his 
own merits, against which the general character of his 
teaching was especially aimed. But with that freedom, 
which is characteristic of the Apostolic writings gene- 
rally, he is not afraid of a word, if it really serves to 
express his meaning; and therefore, though with many 
apologies, it occurs no less than sixteen times in the 
course of this section. As he overcomes his scruple to use 
the word, so also he overcomes his scruple to speak of 


a 
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himself. It is always with reference either to some 
position taken up by his opponents, or to some charge 
brought by them against himself. They occupy, as it 
were, the background of the portrait ; and their conduct, 
with the misconceptions or suspicions entertained by 
the Corinthians regarding himself, form at once the 
justification of this departure from his ordinary usage, 
and supply the clue to the successive stages of his vindi- 
cation, which we now proceed to follow. 
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(a.) The Reality of his Boast. 
X. 7—18. 


7 


A “ ’ , a / ε “~ 
TH κατὰ πρόσωπον βλέπετε. " εἴ τις πέποιθεν EQUTW 


χριστοῦ εἶναι, τοῦτο λογιξέσθω πάλιν ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, ὅτι 


5 βλέπετε. 


7. The point of connexion 
with the forégoing seems to be, 
“ Such is the authority which 
I claim, the power which I 
am prepared to wield. But 
there are those among you who 
doubt it; because you regard 
(not the inward reality, but) the 
outside appearance of things.” 
By the outside appearance (τὰ 
κατὰ πρόσωπον) he alludes to 
the various points of alleged 
superiority in his opponents, to 
which he refers in this Section; 
their outward connexion with 
Christ, their commanding per- 
sonal address, and their com- 
mendatory letters. Each of 
these he proceeds to attack. 
That this (and not any of the 
other meanings attached to it, 
‘* conspicuous,” “ what lies be- 
fore you,” &c.) is the significa- 
tion of ta κατὰ πρόσωπον is 
clear from the sense of πρόσω- 
gov in this Epistle (see v. 12. 
ἐν προσώπῳ καυχωμένους καὶ 
μὴ καρδίᾳ. x. 1., κατὰ πρύόσω- 
πον μὲν (where it is used, not 
merely as an equivalent to md- 
ρων, but “in external appear- 
ance”), and in the similar phrase 
βλέπεις eis τὸ πρόσωπον, Matt. 
xxii. 16.; Mark, xii. 14. Comp. 
also Jude, 16.; Luke, xx. 21.; 


Gal. 11. 6., and the universal 
sense of προσωπολήπτης, Acts, 
x. 34. -ψία, Rom. ii. 11.; Eph. 
vi. 9.3 Col. 111. 25.; Jam. 1). 1. 
«πτεῖτε, Ib. 9. That βλέπετε is 
to be understood, not as interro- 
gative or imperative, but as in- 
dicative, appears (though more 
doubtfully), because if it were 
interrogative or imperative it 
would probably be at the begin- 
ning of the sentence ; and, if in- 
terrogative, would probably be 
preceded by τὸ or some similar 
word ; if imperative, it would 
require to be taken in an iro- 
nical sense, hardly justified by 
the context. 

He now proceeds to point 
out the various outward shows 
which the Corinthians regarded 
instead of the inward realities. 
The first of these wasthe profes- 
sion made by the false teachers 
of acloser connexion with Christ 
than that enjoyed by St. Paul. 
That there were some at Co- 
rinth who prided themselvesona 
peculiar connexion with Christ, 
appears from the enumeration 
of the party watchwords in 
1Cor. i. 10., amongst which is 
found, “1 am of Christ;” and 
that the false teachers whom 
he now attacks did so, may 
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8 ΜΝ b \ ic 
Ey γὰρ wepio- 


σότερόν τι καυχήσωμαι περὶ τῆς ἐξουσίας ἡμῶν ἧς ἔδωκεν 


5. add χριστοῦ. 


be inferred, although not so 
certainly, from the preten- 
sions which they made to be 
“ Ministers of Christ,” “‘ Apo- 
stles of Christ.” (xi. 23. 13.) 
From the fact that these false 
teachers were Judaizers (ΣΙ. 
22.), it may also be inferred 
with great probability that the 
connexion'with Christ, on which 
they prided themselves, was the 
bond of union which they sup- 
posed themselves to have with 
im, through some earthly 
relationship, either as being 
Jews, or as having seen Him, 
or been His companions in His 
lifetime, or as claiming some 
immediate connexion with His 
kinsmen after the flesh, “ the 
brethren of the Lord.” This 
would agree with the express 
sion Ta κατὰ πρόσωπον in this 
passage, and with the Apostle’s 
answers to the charges of this 
or a similar party in 1 Cor. ix. 
1., “Am I not an Apostle? 
..+ Have I not: seen the Lord 
Jesus?” followed as it is imme- 
diately afterwards by an allu- 
sion to “Cephas” and “the 
brethren of the Lord.” (1 Cor. 
ix. 4.) It would also illustrate 
the Apostle’s expression in this 
Epistle (v. 16.): “ Even though 
we had known Christ after the 
flesh, yet henceforth know we 
Him no more” [after the flesh], 
implying that there were some 
who were proud of having so 
known him. Compare also the 


> add re. 


© add καί. 


language of the same party of 
Judaizers at a later period, as 
expressed in the Clementines 
(Clem. Hom. xvii. 17.), 

Whether the phrase, “If any 
one” (ves) (in the singular), 
points to an individual, or not, 
must be left in uncertainty. 
Similar expressions are repeat- 
ed in x. 10. 11. 18.3; xi. 4. 20. 

πάλιν, “again,” 1. e. * once 
more,” as in 1 Cor. xii. 21. 

ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, “ from himself,” 
i. 6. “ without being reminded 
of it by me.” C. D. G. (Lach- 
mann's second ed.) ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, 
ἡμεῖς, i.e. the Apostle: here, 
as in the earlier portion of his 
Epistle, using the plural for 
the singular. 

8. The connexion is, “1 
truly belong to Christ; for 
even if my boast extended far 
beyond this (περισσότερον), it 
would be true.” The transi- 
tion from the singular to the 
plural is occasioned by the mix- 
ture of personal and general 
feelings which the passage con- 
tains. The parenthesis “ which 
the Lord hath given us for build- 
ing up (οἰκοδομήν). not for pull- 
ing down” (καθαίρεσιν), is a re- 
currence to the former image of 
the fortress, in verse 5., which he 
here modifies, apparently under 
the same feeling as in i. 23 — 
24., “ Tospare you I came not 
to Corinth ... not that we are 
lords of your faith.” 
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oo 9 
ὁ κύριος" εἰς οἰκοδομὴν καὶ οὐκ εἰς καθαίρεσιν ὑμών", οὐκ 


4 ‘ 9 Φ 
αἰσχυνθήσομαι, 


τῶν ἐπιστολῶν. 10 


®* add ἡμῖν. 
© Ai μὲν ἐπιστολαί, φησί. 


9. ἵνα μη ) δόξω ὡς ἂν ἐκφοβεῖν 
ὑμᾶς διὰ τῶν ἐπισπτολῶν. This 
clause may be taken either: 
(1.) as part of the sentence 
contained in verses 10. 11., ὅτι 
At μέν ἐξουδενημένος being 
parenthetical, and τοῦτο λο- 
γιζέσθω the principal clause, 
* Tn order that I may not seem 
to termfy you by letters (for 
his letters, they say, are 
powerful, but his bodily pre- 
sence is weak;”) or, (2.) as 
an abrupt sentence, standing 
by itself, as the reason for some 
unexpected thought. As if it 
were, “I will not be ashamed 
to boast, only let me not seem to 
terrify you.” Compare a simi- 
larly abrupt use of καὶ μὴ in 
Rom. iii. 8. εἰ μή, 1 Cor. vii. 
17. On the whole, the se- 
cond seems preferable. 

ὡς ἄν, is used adverbially 
like ws εἰ, * as if.” 

διὰ τῶν ἐπιστολῶν. The 
plural (“ by his Epistles ”’) 
need not imply anything more 
than an allusion to his [:pi- 
stles generally, not meaning to 
indicate that he had written 
more than one to Corinth be- 
fore this. 

10. “ His Epistlesare weighty 
(βαρείαι, effective, impressive) 


ἵνα μὴ δόξω ὡς av ἐκφοβεῖν ὑμᾶς διὰ 
ὅτι Ai ἐπιστολαὶ μέν φασιν" βαρεῖαι 


» Here ends the hiatus in C. begun i. 2. 


and powerful (ἰσχυραί, vigo- 
rous), but his bodily presence 
(ἡ δὲ παρουσία τοῦ σῶματος, 
his arrival in person) is weak, 
and his speech contemptible ἢ 

(ἐξουδενημένος, 2. e., * contemn- 
ed,” but with the sense of “ to be 
contemned,” like κατεγνωσμένος 
in Gal. ii. 11.). This passage 
is remarkable, as being the 
only instance, as it would 
appear, of the very words used 
by St. Paul’s opponents. Lach- 
mann, with B., reads φασι; but 
φησι of the Reccived Text* is 
supported by D. E. F. G. J. Καὶ, 
and may well be the true read- 
ing. If so, it points to a single 
person, as confirmed by x. 7., 
xi. 20. [018 also remarkable 
as giving a cotemporary judg- 
ment on his Epistles, and a 
personal description of himself. 
It is doubtless to the First 
Epistle to Corinth, that the 
phrases are chiefly applied, 
and the account of its ef- 
fects, as given in chapter vii., 
sufficiently illustrate the epi- 
thets here employed to express 
the heavy blows which it dealt 
on the hearts of its readers. 
The description of the personal 
appearance of the Apostle is in 
accordance with all that we 


* There is great obscurity in the statement of this reading in the various 


editions of the New Testament. 
correct. 


The above appears to be substantially 
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καὶ ἰσχυραί, ἡ δὲ παρουσία τοῦ σώματος ἀσθενὴς καὶ 


6 λόγος ἔξουδενημένος." 1 


τοῦτο λογιζέσθω ὃ 


᾿ ~ {2 
τοιοῦτος, ὅτι 


4? ~ ’ Ὰ) 9 ~ ® ’ ~ 
οἷοί ἐσμεν TW λογῷ OF EMITOTOAWY ἀπόντες, τοιοῦτοι καὶ πα- 


ρόντες τῷ ἔργῳ. 


12 οὐ γὰρ τολμῶμεν ἐγκρῖναι ἢ συγκρῖναι 


4 ἐξουθενημένος. 


gather of it from the New 
Testament and from _ other 
sources. The representations 
of it, with which we are 
familiar from the pictures of 
Raphael, are probably in a 
high degree delusive. The 
express statement of his ar- 
rival at Corinth, “in weakness 
and with fear and much trem- 
bling” (1 Cor. ii. 3.), agrees 
with the general impression 
derived from this Epistle, and 
that tothe Galatians, of the ner- 
vous susceptibility and agita- 
tion of his temperament and 
his manner. The comparison 
of Barnabas to Jupiter and of 
himself to Mercury, by the 
people of Lystra (Acts, xiv. 
12.), implies that he was the 
least commanding’ of the two. 
The traditional description, as 
preserved in the allusions or 
detailed accounts of Lucian 
nop. c. 12.), the Acts of 
aul and Thecla (Fabric. Cod. 
Pseudep.), Malalas (Chronog. 
10. p. 257.), Nicephorus (H. E. 
ii, 37.), 13 of a man of low sta- 
ture, bent figure, and awk ward 
gait; a white complexion ; 
bright gray eyes, under over- 
hanging eye-brows; a strong 
aquiline nose ; nearly bald, but 
with a thick bushy beard, in- 
terspersed with grey hairs. 
Sapus, or βαρύτης, was the 
word commonly used by later 


Rhetoricians, for energetic im- 
pressive oratory, see Lucian, 
Dial. Mort. 10. ; Hermogenes, 
ii, 6.; Aristides, 1. p. 191. 
Schol. (in Wetstein). 

11. ὁ τοιοῦτος, see 1]. 8. 

12, The thought which runs 
through the previous verses 
7—10. is that the power which 
he threatened to exercise in 
verses 1—6. was not an empty 
boast, but a reality. From 
this he passes on to contrast 
the reality of his claims with 
the emptiness of the claims of 
his adversaries; his own claims 
being grounded entirely on his 
own labours, theirs apparently 
on labours of which they ap- 
propriated the glory to them- 
selves, but which were really 
his (12.—18.). These two 
thoughts, which are _ here 
blended together, are brought 
out separately in 1 Cor. iv. 1 
—6. and Rom. xv. 17—24., 
with both of which this passage 
must be carefully compared. 
Such is the general sense; the 
particulars must, to a great 
extent, depend on the readings 
of the MSS. 

(1.) The Received Text, with 
which Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf substantially agree, and 
which is founded on B. D*. E. J. 
K. has οὐσυνιοῦσιν (or συνιᾶ- 
ow.) ἡμεῖς δὲ... καυχησόμεθα. 
Of this the sense must be as fol- 
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EQUTOUS τισιν τῶν EXUTOUG TUYITTAYVOYTWY. αλλα αὐτοὶ εν 


lows: ‘We cannot endure to 
rank ourselves amongst those 
who commend themselves; on 
the contrary, they measuring 
themselves by their own 
standard, and comparing or 
ranking themselves with them- 
selves, hereby show their folly; 
whereas we refuse to boast be- 
yond our lawful measure, but 
on the contrary keep to the 
measure appointed for us by 
God.” Such would be the 
general sense, whether the 
reading of συνιοῦσι be taken 
as the dative, or whether it be 
taken as the 3rd pers. plur. 
ind. presént, from the Hellen- 
istic verb συνιέω, or whether 
(which is the same thing) we 
read συνιᾶσιν (as in B.). The 
only difference is that, if it be 
the participle, we have then the 
anomalous, but not unusual, 
construction of a participle in- 
stead of the principal verb. 
The indicative, however, is 
preferable. The sense of the 
passage will then be, that the 
Apostle first contrasts himself 
with those that commend them- 
selves, and then proceeding to 
explain that the folly of this 
self-commendation consists in 
judging of themselves by their 
own standard, contrasts himself 
with them still further, by 
showing that he measures him- 
self by the standard of God, 
and confines himself to the 
sphere pointed out to him by 
God. The great objection to 
this mode of explanation is: 


(a.) That the context of the 
sentence would naturally ex- 
pect us to find in αὐτοί not the 
Apostle’s adversaries, but the 
Apostle himself. (b.) That in 
the 13th verse, the contrast 
is not, properly speaking, be- 
tween God’s measure and man’s 
measure, but between teach- 
ing out of a lawful sphere, 
and teaching within a lawful 
sphere. 

Both these difficulties may 
indeed be explained by the 
extreme abruptness and rapid 
transition so frequent in this 
Epistle ; but they would leave 
the passage one of the most 
entangled in the New Testa- 
ment. Any other mode of in- 
terpreting the present text, 
though more agreeable to the 
context, 18 so contrary to the 
words themselves as to be at 
once out of the question. Such 
would be the attempt to take 
αὐτοὶ of the Apostle, and cuve- 
ovet( the dative participle) of the 
adversaries: “ We, on the other 
hand, confine ourselves to our- 
selves, and do not rank our- 
selves with those who are not 
wise.” Or again, to take αὐτοὶ 
of the Apostle, and συνιοῦσε 
(the dative participle) also of 
the Apostle : “ We do not rank 
ourselves with ourselves, we 
whom they call not wise.” In 
either case the article rots or 
τισι would have been required; 
and the harshness of the ex- 
pression would in itself be an 
almost fatal objection. 
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e A ~ ‘4 A ζω 
εαυτοῖς ἑαυτοὺς μετροῦντες καὶ συγκρίνοντες ἑαυτοὺς ἑαυτοῖς 


(2.) If, on the other hand, 
instead of the Received Text, 
we adopt the other reading, sup- 
ported by less authority, the 
whole passage will cohere al- 
most without difficulty. The 
Vulgate omits the words ov 
συνιᾶσιν, D. F. G. omit also 
the words ἡμεῖς ᾿δέ, and D. 
omits καυχησόμεθα, for which 
F. G. substitute καυχώμενοι. 
0, if we combine these varie- 
ties, all tending in the same 
direction, the text will run 
thus: ἄλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ ἐν ἑαυτοῖς 
ἑαυτοὺς μετροῦντες, καὶ συγκρι- 
γοντες ἑαυτοὺς ἑαυτοῖς οὐκ εἰς τὰ 
ἄμετρα, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸ μέτρον ; 
and the sense will be: “We can- 
not endure to rank ourselves 
with those that commend them- 
selves ; on the contrary, we are 
measuring ourselves by our- 
selves, and ranking ourselves 
with ourselves, not going into 
spheres beyond our measure.” 
The contrast will then be 
based simply on the distinc- 
tion between intrusion beyond 
a lawful sphere, and self-re- 
straint within it. In this way 
the word μετροῦντες in the 
twelfth verse, has the same 
sense aS μέτρον or ἄμετρα in 
the thirteenth; and whatever 
irregularity there may be in 
the omission of καυχησόμεθα, or 
the substitution of καυχώμενοι 


for it, it is no more than is fre-. 


quently found in the Apostle’s 


writings, and is in this case 
corrected, as it were, by the 
resumption of the sentence in 
οὐκ εἰς TA ἄμετρα κανχώμενοι, 
in verse 15. The only internal 
objection to the reception of 
this reading is its comparative 
freedom from difficulty, and 
consequently the probability 
of its being a correction to 
escape the confusion of the 
Received Text. If, however, we 
could suppose that οὐ συνιᾶσιν 
had crept in from the margin, 
as an explanation of τίσιν, then 
ἡμεῖς δὲ would naturally follow 
as an antithesis, to meet the 
new sentence thus unexpect- 
edly formed, to which again 
subsequent correctors would 
add καυχώμενοι or Kavynoo- 
μεθα." 

Such is the general sense 
of this passage, which is not 
materially affected, whichever 
is adopted. 

It only remains to explain 
the particular expressions. 

τολμῶμεν, like “sustinemus” 
in Latin. “ We cannot en- 
dure,” perhaps with a tinge of 
irony: “ We can venture on 
the full exercise of our power, 
but not on classing ourselves,” 
&c. Compare for this use of 
the word Kom. xv. 18.; 1 Cor. 
vi. 1. 

ἐγκρῖναι ἢ συγκρῖναι. The 
two words are put side by side, 
on account of their similarity 


* This explanation and reading is defended at length by Fritzsche'’s 
“ Dissertationes ad 2 Cor.,” pp. 35—48.; and attacked in Reiske’s “Ἅ Com- 


men. in Epp. ad Cor.,” pp. 373—385. 
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® οὐ συνιοῦσι. 


of sound, in order, after the 
Apostle’s manner, to express 
the completeness of his asser- 
tion. ““ To rank one’s self in 
any manner whatsoever with 
those,” &c. Compare γινώ- 
oxew and ἀναγινώσκειν, 111. 2. ; 
γινώσκειν and ἐπιγινώσκειν, in 
1. 13.3 κατατομὴ and περιτομή, 
in Phil. iii. 2. 3. 

ἐγκρῖναι, * to enroll as in a 
catalogue.” It never occurs 
in the New Testament again, 
nor in the LX X. 

συγκρῖναι, to combine” 
and hence “ to interpret ” (as 
in 1 Cor. ii. 13.), ‘ to liken,” 
or ‘make equal,” and so in 


τῶν ἑαυτοὺς συνιστανόντων. 
See iii. 1. From the abrupt 
transition in the next verse, it 
is cvident that those who 
“4 commended themselves ” are 
charged by the Apostle with 
intruding, as if by the au- 
thority of their commendatory 
letters, into his sphere; and 
this forms the subject of the 
next verses, 14— 18. 

"The meaning of the next 
words varies, of course, ac- 
cording to the two readings 
given above. If the reading 
of the Received Text is pre- 
ferred, then μετροῦντες is 
“ὁ measuring,” not in the sense 
in which it is used in the fol- 
lowing verses of “limiting” 
which is its usual sense, see 

τη. xti. 8. ; Eph. iv. 7.), but 
of “ comparing, as by a stand- 
ard;” and συγκρίνοντες is used, 


ν οὐχί. 


notas συγκρῖναι in the previous 
clause, for “ ranking ” or ‘ as- 
similating,” but in the sense of 
‘* comparing,” of which signi- 
fication there are undoubted 
instances in Greek writers of 
this period (see Lobeck ad 
Phryn, p. 278.), but notin the 
New Testament or the LXX. 

This change of meaning 
from that which the words pos- 
sess in the context, is not in 
itself an argument against any 
Interpretation which would 
require it; inasmuch as simi- 
lar variations are to be found 
elsewhere in the Apostle’s 
writings. (See 1 Cor. xi. 23.) 
But it is of course in favour 
of the second interpretation 
given above, that, with the 
reading of the Vulgate, the 
words μετρεῖν and συγκρίνειν 
both retain their original mean- 
ing ; and the peculiarity of the 
expressions ἐν ἑαυτοῖς ἑαυτοὺς 
and ἑαυτοὺς ἑαυτοῖς, as applied 
to the Apostle himself, would 
be explained by the desire to 
express as strongly as possible 
the strict limits withjn which 
he confined himself. He would 
thus oppose himself both to 
the exaggerated boasts and the 
unwarranted intrusions of his 
opponents; “ limiting our- 
selves within our own limits, 
and associating ourselves only 
with ourselves.” 

13. In order to enter into 
the following passage, we must 
conceive something of the order 
which it presumes to exist in 
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ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸ μέτρον TOU κανόνος, οὗ ἐμέρισεν ἡμῖν ὃ Deds 


the Apostolic age. Without 
adopting the tradition which 
represents the Apostles as por- 
tioning out the world amongst 
them, with a peculiar province 
for each, it is clear from Gal. 11. 
9. that at least in the great 
divisions of Jew and Gentile, 
the former were undestood to 
belong to the original Apostles, 
James, Peter, and John, the 
latter to Paul and his com- 
panions. It would also appear 
to have been the Apostle’s 
maxim, never to establish him- 
self for any permanent stay, 
in those parts where the Gos- 
pel had already been preached 

y some previous teacher; 80 
much 80, that his visit to Rome 
(which had already received 
the faith) was regarded by him 
merely as taken on his way to 
Spain, which was still open to 
any new teacher (Rom. xv. 18 
— 24.) 

This arrangement was 
doubly infringed by the ap- 
pearance of Jewish teachers 
at Corinth; the sphere of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was 
invaded by Jews ; the sphere 
which St. Paul had won for 
himself by his own labours, 
was appropriated by those who 
had no original claim to it. 
And they followed, like vul- 
tures, upon his track, partly 
to mar, partly to avail them- 
selves of the effects of his 
teaching. To Antioch, the 
original seat of his teaching, 
‘they came from James.” 


(Acts xv. 1.; Gal. ii. 12.) 
In Galatia “a little leaven” 
of their influence had so com- 
pletely “ leavened the whole 
lump,” that the Apostle was 
regarded as an ‘ enemy.” 
(Gal. v. 9., iv. 16.) And even 
at Corinth, their power had 
reached such a height, that 
*‘ the majority,” at least of the 
teachers, had joined them (ii. 
18.); and already in the First 
Epistle( whether, or not, against 
this particular section of his 
rivals or opponents is doubt- 
ful) the Apostle complained 
that “ he had laid the founda- 
tion, and another built upon 
it,” and “ that whilst they had 
ten thousand teachers (παιδα- 
yaxyous ) they had but one father, 
for that he only (ἐγὼ) had be- 
gotten them through the Gos- 
pel.” (1 Cor. iii. 10., iv. 15.) 
Now they were claiming to be 
‘“‘ Apostles,” and “‘ more than 
Apostles” (xi. 5. 13.), and 
endeavouring to shut out the 
Apostle of the Gentiles from 
the greatest and proudest field 
of his exertions (x. 16.). 

It is this conduct that the 
Apostle rebukes by contrast 
with his own forbearance. His 
“‘ boasting ” was confined to the 
sphere which had been marked 
out for him, and which, ac- 
cording to the joint representa- 
tions of Rom. xvi. 18—24. 
and Acts xili.—xxvill. seems to 
have extended “ from Jeru- 
salem to Illyricum,” ἑ, 6., 
through all the Grecian pro- 
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* οὐ γὰρ ὡς μή. 


vinces of Asia Minor and 
Greece, properly so called, and 
ending apparently where the 
barbarian languages of Illyria 
put a check to his communica- 
tions with the natives. Of 
this sphere Corinth, up to this 
time, had probably been the 
extreme point. The expres- 
sion in Rom. xv. 19., as far 
as Illyricum” (μέχρι tod ἾΧ- 
λυρικοῦ), if taken literally, can 
only apply to journeys made 
in the interval which elapsed 
between the writing of this 
Epistle and that to the Ro- 
mans, and would most likely 
be accomplished in the route 
described in Acts xx. 2. as 
‘the passage through those 
parts,” ἢ. 6. the parts contigu- 
ous to Macedonia. But be- 
fore this time, we gather with 
tolerable precision from Acts, 
xvii. 15—xviii. 18., that during 
the whole of his long stay in 
Greece, on his previous visit, 
Corinth had been his head 
quarters ; and was the western- 
most point which he reached. 
IIence the expressions used em- 
phatically here (ἄχρι καὶ ὑμῶν, 
ἐφικνούμενοι εἰς ὑμᾶς), ‘to 
you,” “as far as you,” imply 
that he had aright to speak 
confidently of his labours so 
far, but no further; whilst at 
the same time he had hopes, 
which he afterwards accom- 


plished, of advancing westward - 


first as far as Illyria, and 
then, omitting, or hastily pass- 


Ὁ ἀφίκομενοι. 


ing by the Italian cities, where 
the Gospel had already been 
preached, to the still further 
regions of Spain. 

Ta ἄμετρα, properly “ un- 
measured ;” but here “ beyond 
the measure fixed for us.” 

κατὰ TO μέτρον τοῦ κανόνος, 
οὗ ἐμέρισεν ὁ Θεὸς μέτρου. κα- 
γμὼν is the “rule” by which 
the limits of the sphere are 
marked out. -In the New 
Testament the word only occurs 
in this passage and in Gal. vi. 
16., Phil. in. 16., in both of 
which texts the expression is 
the same, στοιχεῖν τῷ Kavove 
(“to walk within the prescribed 
limit”). In the L-X-X. it occurs 
in Psalm xix. (xviii.) 4.; Job, 
xxxvili. 5. for “a measuring 
line.” The construction 18, 
“ which rule” (οὗ referring to 
τοῦ κανόνος) “ God appointed 
us aS ἃ Measure” (μέτρου). οὗ 
= ὅν. μέτρου = μέτρον. 

ἐφίκεσθαι, “ to reach.” These 
last words serve to explain the 
introduction of the name of 
God as the author of his limits. 
‘‘God has appointed and en- 
abled me to fulfil my duty.” 
Compare the parallel passage, 
Rom. xv. 18.: “I will not 
venture to speak of the things 
which Christ has not wrought 
im me.” 

14. The sense is the same, 
whatever be the right reading. 
‘“We are not extending our 
boast beyond our limit.” For 
the metaphor “ stretching out 
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4 ε ~ e a ε ’ Ψ Q . € ~ 9 a 
εἰς ὑμᾶς ὑπερεκτείνομεν ἑαυτούς ; ἄχρι yap καὶ ὑμῶν ἐφθά- 
σαμεν ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ τοῦ χριστοῦ), 15 οὐκ εἰς τὰ ἄμετρα 


καυχώμενοι ἐν ἀλλοτρίοις κόποις, ἐλπίδα δὲ ἔχοντες αὐξανο- 


[4 “~ ~ μ᾿ ~ 
μένης τῆς πίστεως ὑμῶν ev ὑμῖν μεγαλυνθῆναι κατὰ τὸν 


[4 e “s “ 
κανόνα ἡμῶν εἰς περισσείαν, 15 εἰς τὰ ὑπερέκεινα ὑμῶν εὐαγ- 


ourselves,” as if trying to reach 
over, compare ἀποκαραδοκία 
in Rom. viii. 19. If the Re- 
ceived Text (D.G.) οὐ yap ὡς 
μὴ be correct, then the mean- 
ing is, “ For we do not ex- 
tend ourselves beyond our 
ephere, as would be the case 
if our sphere did not reach 
as far as you.” If, accord- 
ing to Lachmann (B.), ov is 
omitted, the same sense is still 
preserved by making it a ques- 
tion: “ Do we extend our- 
selves?” &c. 

ἐφικνούμενοι, B.D. F., “com- 
ing,” is probably right; not 
ἀφικόμενοι, G., reaching ; ἢ 
and thus applies not to the 
actual visit (which would re- 
quire the past tense), but 
to the general sphere of the 
Apostle (which naturally re- 
quires the present tense). 

ἄχρι yap καὶ ὑμῶν ἐφθάσαμεν 
ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ. This ex- 
presses the actual fact: “" Not 
only does our sphere extend to 
you, but, as a proof of it, we 
have come as far as you.” The 
conversion of the Corinthians 
being here given as the proof 
of his right to convert them, 
as in iu. 2.3; 1 Cor. ix. 3. 
ἐφθάσαμεν, ἃ8 in modern Greck, 
and as in Matt. xii. 28.; Luke, 
xi. 20., 18 simply “ we came ;” 
or, at least only with a very 


slight tinge of its earlier classical 
meaning, ‘‘ to be beforehand; ” 
which is also retained in a few 
phrases, even in modern Greek, 
φθάνει, “it is enough ;” or, as 
applied to fruit, “ it 18 ripe.” In 
a sentence 80 loosely hung toge- 
ther as the present, it is need- 
less and impossible to deter- 
mine whether the 14th verse 
or any part of it is parenthetical. 
At any rate, the words, οὐκ sis 
τὰ ἄμετρα καυχώμενοι, resume 
the thought expressed by the 
same words in 13. 

15. ‘ In other men’s labours” 
(ἐν ἀλλοτρίοις κόποιΞ... ἀλλο- 
τρίῳ κανόνι), may allude to the 
fact either that the Apostle 
himself did not interfere with 
the labours of other preachers 
of the Gospel (as e.g. in Rome 
or Palestine), or that his op- 
ponents interfered with his 
labours. 

αὐξανομένης, κι τ Δ. “«“ Νοί 
only have we the satisfaction 
of our labours at Corinth, but 
in proortion as your faith in- 
creases, we hope to advance ” 


(probably he means through 


their assistance) “ to the utmost 
limits of the rule laid down for 
us” (κατὰ τὸν κανόνα ἡμῶν), 
“but still beyond you” (es 
περισσείαν) “to other regions ” 
(ὦ. 4. to the western parts of 
Greece and to Spain), “ but 
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9 9 9 4 [4 > , σ 4 
γείσασθαι, οὐκ ἐν ἀλλοτρίῳ κανόνι Eig τὰ ἕτοιμα καυχήσα- 


σθαι. 


17 ὃ δὲ καυχώμενος ἐν κυρίω καυχάσθω" | 


ὃ οὐ γὰρ ὁ 


ε Q ’ὔ ΓῚ > “ἢ 9 ’ 3 Α( A ε ’ 
EQUTOY συνιστοαινων᾽, EXELYOS ἐστιν δόκιμος, AAAG ὃν ὁ κυριος 


συνίστησιν. 


® συνιστῶν. 


still not boasting of labours 
which do not belong to us.” 
16. τὰ ὅτοιμα, “ ready at 
hand,” as in Thuc. 1. 20., iv. 61. 
The word καυχήσασθαι, “to 
boast,” brings him back from 
the thought of the unlawful 
intrusion of his adversaries to 
their empty boasting generally. 


<‘ Let him that boasts, boast 
only of what Christ has done 
through him; for it is not by 
commendatory letters from 
their own party, but by the 
blessing of Christ upon their 
labours, that men’s worth is 
really known.” Comp. iii. 1,2.; 
Rom. xy. 18.; 1 Cor. iv. 1—6. 
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PARAPHRASE X. 7—18.—“ But whilst I am thus confident 

_ of my power, you regard only outward appearances. 
Let us see what these outward appearances are, how 
far my opponents have any exclusive claim to them, or 
how far they are based on reality. First, they claim a 
peculiar connexion with Christ. But so do I; yes, 
and far more, as will be shown by the full exercise of 
my authority (that authority, be it remembered, which 
1s meant, and which I trust will be used only, for 
your improvement not for your punishment); and I 
will now overcome my scruples and go on to boast, con- 
trary to my usual practice, of the extent of this authority 
and of my communion with Christ. Only remember, 
that when I do so, it is not my letters only, as the false 
teacher asserts, which are to be dreaded ; when I come to | 
you, you shall find that my deeds fully correspond. 
For my boast 18 not, like theirs, founded on commen- 
datory letters from human authorities, but on the com- 
mendation of the Lord Himself; it 1s founded not, 
like theirs, on fame borrowed from the tabours of others, 
and on the occupation of spheres into which they had 
no right to intrude, but on my own labours in my own 
sphere. As far as Corinth, but no further (though I 
trust soon through your help to go further), —no further, 
but thus far, my labours, and therefore my boast, legiti- 
mately extend.” 
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(b.) His Boasting excused by his Affection for the Corinthians. 
ΧΙ. 1—15. 


1*Oderoy ἀνείχεσθέ" μου μικρόν Ti” ἀφροσύνης. ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἀνέχεσθέ μου. 3 ζηλῶ γὰρ ὑμᾶς ϑεοῦ ξήλῳ" ἡρμοσάμην γὰρ 


® ἠνείχεσθε. 


Having advanced so far 
in his boast, he is tempted to 
proceed ; in continuation of 
the thought expressed in x. 8., 
«Though I should boast some- 
what more ..... I shall not 
be ashamed.” But he is still 
full of the consciousness of 
its uncongeniality to him ; it 
seems to belong to a senseless- 
ness, to which he here gives 
the peculiar name of “ folly” 
(ἀφροσύνη), occurring eight 
times in this connexion, and 
only three times besides (the 
substantive never) in the rest 
of his Epistles (Rom. ii. 20. ; 
1 Cor. xv. 36.; Eph. v. 17.), 
where it is applied to the irra- 
tional folly, or ‘ nonsense” as 
we should call it, of paganism. 
One excuse, however, he urges 
for his indulging in it; and 
that is, his affection for the 
Corinthian Christians. Those 
intimate relations which invite 
and justify a departure from 
& man’s usual pravity of de- 
meanour, existed between him 
and his converts, andencourage 
him to proceed. 

1, Ὄφελον ἀνείχεσθε. For ὄφε- 
λον (Β. 1).,}. see 1 Cor. iv. 8. 
ἀνείχεσθε (D. E. F. G. J.) isthe 
less usual form for ἠνείχεσθε, 


> add τῆς. 


see Buttmann, Gr. Gr. ii. 142. 
τι ἀφροσύνης is probably right, 
μοῦ being governed by avei- 
χεσθε, and ἀφροσύνης by Tu. 
“ Would that you could 
bear with me in something of 
my folly.” τι ἀφροσύνης is 
in B. Ὁ. E. The two other 
readings probably sprung from 
this, τῇ ἀφροσύνῃ (J. K.) from 
a misreading of 71, both re and 
τῇ being pronounced in the 
same manner, and τῆς adpo- 
σύνης (F. G. Vulg.) from an 
attempt to explain τι. 

ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀνέχεσθε may be 
the indicative, “‘ Nay, you do 
bear with me;” but the next 
verse makes it much more na- 
tural to suppose the impera- 
tive, ‘Nay, but I entreat 
you to bear with me.” If the 
indicative be taken, then the 
connexion must be, “I am 
sure that you bear with me, 
for I love you.” If the im- 
perative, then the connexion 
is, * Bear with me, and I de- 
sire that you should bear with 
me, for I love you.” 

2. ξηλῶ yap ὑμᾶς ϑεοῦ ζήλῳ. 
“JT ardently love you with a 
love that comes from God.” 
By a comparison with Gal. iv. 
17., and by the passages where 
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ὑμᾶς ἑνὶ ἀνδρὶ παρθένον ἁγνὴν παραστῆσαι τῷ χριστῷ, ὃ do- 
βοῦμαι δὲ μή πως ὡς ὁ ὄφις ἐξηπάτησεν Εὔαν" ἐν τῇ πανουρ- 


4 Εὔαν ἐξηπάτησεν. 


it occurs in the LXX., it 
would appear that ζῆλος, ξηλόω, 
if used at all in a good sense, 
is used exclusively to express 
“zeal” or “affection,” the 
idea of jealousy not entering 
into its composition. 

ἡρμοσάμην yap. The reason 
for his affection is that he was 
the means of their conversion. 
This he expresses by the figure 
of a marriage to Christ, in 
which he appears as giving 
away the bride, possibly sug- 
gested by the paternal relation 
in which he, as distinct from 
the other. teachers, stood to 
them (1 Cor. iv. 15.); but this 
notion is not further brought 
out here, as it would jar with 
the thought implied through- 
out, of their complete union 
with, and subjection to Christ, 
who here occupies the same 
place, as “the Lord” with re- 
gard to the Jewish people.” 
Compare for this relation of 
the Apostle to the Church 
as “the friend of the bride- 
groom,” John, iii. 29.; and for 
this relation of Christ to the 
Church, Eph. v. 25.; Rev. xxi. 
2.; Matt. xxv. 1. 

ἁρμόξω is the word properly 
used of the father’s giving 
away, ἁρμόξζομαι (passive), of 
the bride, Prov. xix. 14., (mid- 
dle) of the bridegroom (Herod. 
v. 32. 47.); but also (Philo, 
Leg. All. iii. 1099., De Abr. 
364. 384.) of others, as here. 


For the Jewish bridesman, Ὁ 
see Schéttgen, Hor. Heb. 
and John, iii. 29. Moses was 
so called by the Rabbis with 
regard to Israel and the Lord: 
See Rabbi Sal. ad Exod. xxxiv. 
1, 

ἑνὶ ἀνδρί, “to one husband, 

to whom you are to remain 
faithful.” Compare (possibly) 
1 Tim. ii. 2., v. 9., “the hus- 
band of one wife,” ‘the wife 
of one husband.” ; 

παραστῆσαι τῷ χριστῷ is an 
explanation of the foregoing. 
In Eph. v. 27. it is used of 
Christ Himself, as the Bride- 
groom. But the turn of the 
phrase in that passage (iva 
παραστήσῃ αὐτὸς ἑαυτῷ) shows 
that such an application of the 
word is unusual, and that 
Christ is ‘there represented as 
being at once the Bridegroom 
and the Bridegroom’s friend 
(παρανύμφιος). 

3. φοβοῦμαι δέ. To his affec- 
tion for them is opposed his: 
fear lest they should be seduced 
from their faith, The com- 
parison of the serpent 18 intro- 
duced on account of the pre- 
vious comparison of the bride, 
which naturally suggests the 
temptation (not of Adam, but) 
of Eve. The word ἐξηπάτησεν 
is taken from Gen. in. 13. 
(LXX.) ὁ δὲ ὄφις ἡπάτησέ με. 
ἐν τῇ πανουργίᾳ is, according 


- to the darker view from which 


the subject is here approached, 
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γίᾳ αὐτοῦ, φθαρῇ" τὰ νοήματα ὑμῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἁπλότητος καὶν 
τῆς ἁγνότητος" τῆς εἰς τὸν χριστόν. “ εἰ μὲν γὰρ ὃ ἐρχόμενος 


“ οὕτω φθαρῇ. 


substituted for the word in 
Gen. iii. 1., φρονιμώτατος, so 
as thus by a curious, though 
probably accidental, contrast 
to give for the same quality 
the two names which Aristotle 
(Eth. vi. 13.) gives for the 
two opposite habits of mind, 
“πανουργία and φρόνησις. 

The Serpent (as the well 
knowninstrument of Satan (see 
Wied. ii. 23. the first mention 
of the devil in this connexion), 
Rev. xii. 9., xx. 2. (ὁ ὄφις ὁ 
ἀρχαῖος, ὁ καλοῦμενος διάβολος 
καὶ ὁ σατανᾶς) is introduced 
as the likeness of those false 
teachers whom Satan now em- 
ployed for his instruments, as 
then the Serpent: see verse ] 4. 

ἀπὸ τῆς ἁπλότητος, τῆς ELS TOV 

στόν. “From your single- 
minded loyalty towards Christ 
Cs your master and spouse).” 

uch is the meaning required 
by the phrase εἰς τὸν xp., and 
justified by the use of the 
word in 1 Mace. 11. 37—60., 
where it is used of ‘loyalty to 
God.” 

καὶ τῆς ἁγνότητος is More or 
less supported by B. 1)". E. F. 
G. B. reads ἁγιοτήτος 

4. εἰ μὲν yap... καλῶς évé- 
χεσθε. This is the reason for 
his fear, viz., that they were 
willing to endure the false 
preaching of his opponents, 
whilst they were not willing to 
listen to him. This is implied 
by μέν, and is more fully set 


Ὁ om. Καί. 


© om. τῆς ἁγνότητος. 


forth when the subject is dis- 
tinctly resumed in verse 19. 

ὁ ἐρχόμενοο. “ He that 
cometh:” not necessarily al- 
luding to a single individual, 
though, combined with the 
number of similar expressiong, 
x. 7.—10.; xi. 20., it would 
seem to indicate one leading 
mover. Compare for the same 
ambiguity, Gal. v. 10.: ὁ τα- 
pacowy ὑμᾶς... ὅστις ἐὰν 7. 

e.(as compared with verse 20., 
where it is used in the same 
construction with ἀνέχεσθε) is 
equivalent (not to “supposing 
that,” but) to “although; ” 
and thus the whole sentence 
will be, “ Although, on the one 
hand, the false teachers teach 
a wholly different Christianity 
from my own (which, there- 
fore, you ought wholly to re- 
ject), yet instead of rejecting 
it, you endure it.” The whole 
passage must be compared with 
Gal. i. 6. 7. 8.: “I marvel that 
you are so soon removed from 
him that called you into the 
Grace of Christ, unto another 
Gospel, which is not another, 
but there be some that trou- 
ble you and would preach the 
Gospel of Christ. But though 
we or an angel from heaven 
preach any other Gospel unto 
you than that which we have 
preached, let him be accursed.” 

In both passages there is the 
same implied assertion of the 
utter contradiction between the 
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ἄλλον Ἰησοῦν κηρύσσει ὃν οὐκ ἐκηρύξαμεν, ἢ πνεῦμα ἕτερον 
λαμβάνετε ὃ οὐκ ἐλάβετε, ἢ εὐαγγέλιον ἕτερον ὃ οὐκ ἐδέξα- 
σθε, καλῶς ἀνέχεσθε." ὃ λογίξομαι δὲ" μηδὲν ὑσ τερηκέναι τῶν 
ὑπερλίαν" ἀποστόλων. Sei δὲ καὶ ἰδιώτης τῷ λόγω, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 


4 ἠνείχεσθε. 
system of the Judaizers, and 
that which he taught himeelf, 
confirmed by other passages 
in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians (as v. 2—7.). In both it 
would appear that, in spite of 
this contradiction, the phrases 
used by the false teachers 
were the same as his own. 
Their preaching, as well as his, 
was a * Gospel ” (εὐαγγέλιον) ; 
which agrees with the fact 
that the name evayyéNor, as 
applied to the narratives of 
our Lord’s life, is equally used 
as the designation of the apocry- 
phal and of the canonical Gos- 
pels. (Compare 1 Cor. xv. 1.) 
And to this resemblance, the 
passage before us adds that 
“« Jesus” was the subject of 
their teaching as well as his; 
which also agrees with the 
indications in v. 16., x. 7. of 
their peculiar reliance on their 
outward connexion with Christ, 
It also seemsthat they as well as 
he professed that “the Spirit” 
in some form, visibly followed 
their teaching. - 

ἄλλον ᾿Ιησοῦν implies that 
they taught, not another Mes- 
siah (which would have been 
expressed by ἄλλον χριστόν), 
but another representation of 
the historical Jesus. 

πνεῦμα ὅτερον. For this va- 
riation from ἄλλον, compare 
ἕτερον εὐαγγέλιον ὁ οὐκ ἔστιν 
ἄλλο, Gal. i. 6. 


. VOL. Il. 


> γάρ. 


9 ὑπὲρ Alay. 

καλῶς ἀνέχεσθες ‘© You 
are fine endurers of them.” 
καλῶς 18 ironical, like “ pre- 
claré” in Latin and “ finely” 
in English (compare καλῶν 
ἀθέτειτε, in Mark, vii. 9.). The 
sense 18 the same as ἡδέως avé- 
xeoGe, in verse 19. The imperf. 
ἠνείχεσθε or ἀνείχεσθε is intro- 
duced, in D.E.F.G.J.K. instead 
of ἀνέχεσθε (in B.), apparently 
in order to lighten the reproof. 

5. The connexion is, “ You 
endure them gladly. Why 
do you not endure me?” It 
is difficult to decide between 
δὲ B. and yap D. E. F. G. J. 
K. The sense is the same in 
both. The reading δὲ pro- 
bably arose from a wish to 
find an antithesis to μέν, in 
verse 4. Compare a similar 
confusion of readings between 
yap and δέ (if γὰρ is right, a 
similar ellipse) in xi. 1. It 
may be observed that the words 
form (undesignedly no doubt) 
an Iambic. λογίζομαι δὲ μηδὲν 


[ὁ 
ὑστερηκέναι. 
e 


μηδὲν is not strictly accu- 
rate, according to the rules of 
classical Greek, but is used 
rather than οὐδέν, to express 
‘Sin no conceivable respect;” 
whereas, οὐδὲν would besimply 
‘in no respect.” 

τῶν ὑπερλίαν ἀποστόλων. 
‘The very greatest Αρο- 
stles,” “those who are ever so 
much of Apostles.” . This is a 
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mixed expression suggested, not 
by the false rulers alone, nor 
by the Jewish Apostles alone, 
‘but by both together. He 
would hardly have used so 
bitter an expression as w7rep- 
λίαν of the real Apostles, nor 
would the expression ἰδιώτης 
τῷ λόγῳ (“rude in speech”) 
be used of himself in verse 6., 
in contradiction to the Jewish 
Apostles, who were at least as 
“rude in speech” (see Acts, 
iv. 13.) as himself; and he also 
distinct} y calls the false teachers 
ψευδαπόστολοι, “false Apo- 
stles,” in verse 13. Yet, on the 
other hand, he would hardly 
have used so strong an οχ- 
pression, unless the Corinthians 
had instituted disparaging com- 
parisons between him and the 
other Apostles. That such 
was the case at Corinth, is im- 
plied by the fact that there 
was a party of ‘ Cephas” 
(1 Cor. i. 10.), and by the 
alleged contrast between Paul 
on the one hand, and Cephas 
with the brethren of the Lord 
on the other hand (1 Cor. 
ix. 4.) That the Apostle 


truly felt his independence, if 


not his superiority to them, 
appears from 1 Cor. xv. 10.; 
Gal. ii. 6—9., where the same 
sentiment is expressed, only 
with much greater mildness, 
“1 laboured more abundantly 
than they all.” Of those 
who seemed to be somewhat 
(ἃ e., James, Cephas, and John 
who appeared to be pillars), 
whatsoever they were, it maketh 
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no matter to me ; God accept- 
eth no man’s person, for they 
who seemed to be somewhat in 
conference added nothing to 
me.” For the exaggerated 
estimate which the Jewish 
section of the early Church 
formed of Peter and James in 
particular, sce the extracts from 
the Clementines given in the 
Introduction to this Epistle. 

The compound ὑπερλίαν oc- 
curs in Eustathius, Od. A’ pp. 
27. 35. ἔστι yap ποτε καὶ τῷ 
λίαν κατὰ τὴν τραγῳδίαν χρᾶ- 
σθαι καλῶς καθ᾽ ὃ σημαινό- 
μενον λέγομέν τινα ὑπερλίαν 
σόφον. So, ὑπεράγαν, 2 Mace. 
x. 34. Compounds of ὑπὲρ are 
common in St. Paul. ὕὑπερ- 
άνω, Eph. iv. 10.; ὑπέρακμοϑ 
(found only there), 1 Cor. 
vu. 36.5 ὑπεραυξάνω, 2 Thess. 
1. 3.3 ὑπερεκπερισσοῦ, Eph. 
11. 20.; 1 Thess, iii. 10., v. 18. ; 
ὑπερεκτείνω, 2 Cor. x. 14.3 
ὑπερνικάω, Romans, viii. 37. ; 
ὑπερπερισσεύω, Rom. v. 20., 
2 Cor. vii 4.5 ὑπερπλεονάζω, 
1 Timothy, i. 14. ; ὑπερνψόω, 
Phil. ii. 9. pw 

6. He proceeds to justify his 
boast of equality to these “ ul- 
tra-Apostles.” ‘Granting that 
I am inferior in the arts of 
rhetoric, yet I have revela- 
tions of a higher than human 
wisdom, and my whole conduct 
is perfectly open and straight~ 
forward for you to see,” ἐδιώτης 
τῷ λόγῳ is not what we should 


‘eall “deficient in eloquence,” 


both becausc his Epistles show 
that he possessed it in a very 
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high degrec, and the story in 
Acts, xiv. 12., where he is 
compared by the Lystrzans to 
Mercury, as being the chief 
speaker, implies that he was not 
backward in utterance. But 
he means to express by it that 
‘he was unskilled in the arts of 
rhetorical display, on which the 
Greeks laid so much stress, and 
in which the extreme rudeness 
of his written style shows that 
he was deficient; the opposite 
in this respect, to Apollos, who 
was a “ready man” (ἀνὴρ 
λόγιος), Acts, xviii. 24. For 
the fact with regard to Paul 
compare 1 Cor. ii. 1—4., ‘ not 
with excellency of speech,” 
“not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom.” For the word 
gee Acts, iv. 13.; 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
On this subject a curious diver- 
sity is pointed out by Estius, 
between Jerome and Augus- 
tine; the former taking the 
words in their literal sense, as 
expressing the deficiency of St. 
Paul; the latter maintaining 
that it is a mere concession for 
the moment, to the argument of 
his adversaries. 

The two points on which he 
lays stress in proof of his Apo- 
stleship are: (1.) His‘ know- 
ledge,” ἡ e. (as in 1 Cor. 1. 5., 
xii. 8.) of Divine revelations, 
and of spiritual truths. Comp. 
1 Cor. ii. 5. Of this he would 
probably have spoken at length 
immediately, but that he was in- 
terrupted by a digression which 
arises out of his second proof ; 


namely, (2.) His conscientious 
and sincere dealings with the 
Corinthians. Compare ii. 17., 
i. 3., v. 11., where the same 
word, φανεροῦσθαι, is used. 
ἐν παντί, ‘in every point;” ἐν 
πᾶσιν, “in all circumstances,” 
or “ beforeall,” see Phil. iv. 12. 
The use of this Jast word © 
φανερώσαντες, expressing, as it 
does, his opennessand frankness, 
at once suggests to him one of 
the charges brought against 
him by his opponents. This 
as it bore directly on the sub- 
ject of his affection for the 
Corinthians, at the moment 
uppermost in his thoughts, he 
now proceeds to answer, with- 
out pursuing his * boast.” 
This charge was that he 
took no money from the Co- 
rinthian Church, but supported 
himeelf by his own labours (see 
Acts, xviii. 3.; and the notes 
on 1 Cor. ix. 1—5.). From 
this three conclusions were 
drawn: One was against his 
authority, that it was impos- 
sible to conceive how a real 
Apostle could thus abstain from 
claiming his undoubted right; 
the other two were against 
his character, that it indi- 
cated his want of confidence 
in the Corinthian Church, and 
that whilst he thus made a 
pretension to disinterestedness, 
he was really making a gain 
under cover of the contribu- 
tion professed to be collected 
through Titus for the poor in 
Judea. It is the two first of 
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ὅτι δωρεὰν τὸ τοῦ )εοῦ εὐαγγέλιον εὐηγγελισάμην ὑμῖν ; ὃ ἄλ- 


these conclusions that he chiefly 
attacks in this passage (as in 
1 Cor. ix. 1.); but the third 
which he expressly notices 
urther on xii. 15—18.) must 
be borne in mind also, as ac- 
counting for the rapid transi- 
tion in the passage, and for 
the earnestness with which he 
repels the charge generally. 
The connexion therefore is: 
“1 was shown clearly to be 
an Apostle amongst you; or 
do you doubt my authority 
and my love for you, because 
I preached the Gospel without 
remuneration ? Surely not, it 
was out of my especial love and 
care for you that I made an 
exception in your favour; and 
that whilst I received support 
from others, I never exacted 
any from you.” 

7. ἐμαυτὸν ταπεινῶν.  Abas- 
ing myself” by working at the 
trade of a tentmaker. Compare 
Phil. iv. 10—12., where the 
same word occurs in a similar 
connexion. “I rejoiced in the 
Lord . . . that your care for 
me revived . . . not as though 
I lacked anything (καθ᾽ vorépn- 
σιν, as here in verse 8.), for I 
have learned, in whatever state 
I am, therein to be independent 
(αὐτάρκη). I know how to 
be abased (ταπεινοῦσθαι), I 
know also how to abound 
(areptooeve)in every thing and 
in all persons (ay παντὶ καὶ ἐν 
πᾶσι" as here in verse 6.). 1 
have been instructed both to 
be full and to be hungry.” 


ἵνα ὑμεῖς ὑψωθῆτε. « That you 


may be exalted.” The word is 
used for the sake of the anti- 
thesis to ταπεινῶν, as in the 
almost proverbial expressions 
in Matt. xxiii. 12.; Luke xiv. 
11., xviii, 14.: πᾶς ὁ ὑψῶν 
ἑαυτόν, ταπεινωθήσεται " καὶ ὁ 
ταπεινῶν ἑαυτόν, ὑψωθήσεται, 
and still more appropriately in 
James, iv. 10. See1 Peter, v. 6.: 
ταπεινώθητε οὖν ὑπὸ τὴν κρα- 
ταιὰν χεῖρα τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἵνα tpas 
ὑψώσῃ ἐν καιρῷ,ῃἃε::: For the 
contrast between his earthly 
abasement and their spiritual 
exaltation, compare 1 Cor. 1x. 
11.: “ If we have sown unto 
you spiritual things, is it a 
great thing if we shall reap 
your carnal things?” the words 
sow and reap being there (and in 
reference to a similar subject) 
used in different senses, as 
‘‘abased” and ‘** exalted,” are 
here. It is unnecessary to de- 
fine more especially the exalta- 
tion which his abasement would 
confer on the Corinthians; 
probably it lay in the keener 
sense of their Christian privi- 
leges, of which they would be 
made conscious by feeling them- 
selves the object of his especial 
attention. Compare for the 
general sentiment of their ele- 
vation above himsclf, 1 Cor. iv. 
8.: ‘ Now are ye full,” &c. 
TO εὐωγγέλιον εὐγγγελισάμην. 
Here, as in 1 Cor. ix. 12—18., 
and more exactly 1 Thess. ii. 
9., he uses these expressions 
in special connexion with the 
question of his preaching Chris- 
tianity without remuneration. 
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8. ἄλλας ἐκκλησίας ἐσύλησα, 
κι τ. λ. In answer to the 
charge that his conduct in this 
respect indicated want of af- 
fection, instead of directly 
vindicating himself, he merely 
restates the fact, as if to say, 
‘* Judge for yourselves; is it 
possible that this can be from 
coldness?” In this passage he 
lays stress not, as elsewhere, 
on the fact that he supported 
himeelf (though that is pro- 
bably alluded to in the ex- 
pressions, ταπεινῶν in verse 7, 
and ἐν παντὶ ἀβαρῆ ἐμαυτὸν 
ὑμῖν ἐτήρησα in verse 9.), but 
on the fact that he received 
support from the surrounding 
Churches, making the Church 
of Corinth an exception. This 
variation from the language of 
1 Cor. ix. 1—27.; ‘Acts, xx. 
34. 35.; 1 Thess. 11. 9., is pro- 
bably to be accounted for by 
his unwillingness to press upon 
their notice a topic so offen- 
sive, as was the mention of his 
labouring with his own hands. 
The assertion of his receiving 
support from other Churches, 
must refer chiefly to the Church- 
es of Macedonia; a fact whichis, 
perhaps, confirmed by the em- 
phatic description in Acts, xviii. 
3. of his working for himself 
at Corinth, as if it was the 
first well known instance of it 
onthat journey. From Phil. iv. 
15. 16. it will appear, also, that 
this expression particular! 
refers to the Church of Philippi. 
“ Ye Philippians know Ἃ 


that in the beginning of the 
Gospel (2. e. on his first Kuropean 
journey, in Acts, xvi. xvii.), 
when I departed from Mace- 
donia, no Church communi- 
cated with me as concerning 
giving and receiving, but ye 
only. For even in Thessalonica 
ye sent once and again unto | 
my necessity.” And this is 
further confirmed by the state- 
ment in 1 Thess. ii. 9., that he 
did there at least occasionally 
“labour night and day, be- 
cause he would not be charge- 
able to any of them.” 

From these facts, compared 
with the whole statement in 
these verses (8. 9.), it would 
appear, that at Philippi, and 
probably in the Churches ge- 
nerally in that part of the pro- 
vince, on the eastern side of 
the Strymon, known by the 
name of Macedonia Secunda 
(compare the expression Maxe- 
dovia, as used in Phil. iv. 15. 
and Acts, xvi. 12.), he received 
support, according to the cha- 
racter of munificence, for which 
he commends them so highly 
in vil. 2. On crossing the 
Strymon, he was unwilling — 
(for whatever reason) to burden 
the Thessalonians; and there, 
accordingly, was supported 
partly by two contributions 
sent after him from Philippi, 
partly by his own labours 
(1 Thess. ii. 9.; Phil. iv. 16.); 
and again, in like manner, when 
he had advanced on his journey 
as far as Corinth (παρὼν πρὸς 
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ὑμᾶς), he there pursued the 
game course; the contributions 
from Macedonia being brought 
by “the brethren” who fol- 
lowed him from thence (verse 
9.), probably Silas and Ti- 
motheus, whom he had left at 
Beroea (Acts, xvil. 14.), and 
who rejoincd him at Corinth 
(Acts, xviii. 5.). In subse- 
quent periods of his hfe we 
still find traces of the same 
conduct. At Ephesus (Acta, 
xx. 34. 35.) he worked with 
his own hands. <At Rome, he 
still received support from 
Philippi (Phil. iv. 12—16.). 
Whatever peculiarity, then, 
there might be in the case of 
Corinth (and it is implied in 
this passage that there was 
some peculiarity), must pro- 
bally have consisted in the 
importance attached by the 
Apostle to the Church of 
Corinth, and his consequent 
anxiety to do nothing which 
could in any degree hurt his 
influence with them, and to 
do all that he could to show 
his real superiority to the 
false teachers. 
their chief claims on the fact 
that they did receive support; 
and thus the self-maintenance, 
which elsewhere might be the 
result of accident, was here a 
matter of principle with him. 
ἄλλας, ὦ. 4. “ others,” as 
opposed to the emphatic ὑμῶν, 
“ for your service. ἐσύλησα, 
i. 6., © I took from them more 
than their due; not merely 


They rested 


enough for my support whilst 
I was with them, but enough 
for my support after I left 
them and came to you.” ὀψώ- 
viov, * pay, as of a soldier.” 
Comp. Luke, iii, 14.; 1 Cor. 
ix. 7. (so used, because the 
soldier’s pay was originally paid 
in what the Greeks called 
ὀψώνιον, grain, meat, &e. 
Cesar, B. G. i. 23. 1.; Polyb. 
vi. 39, 12.). διακονίαν, pro- 
perly ‘‘help in poverty or 
distress,” as where it is used 
In vill. 4.,1x. 1. 13.; Rom. xv. 
26. 31., for the contribution 
to help the Jewish Christians. 
And in this sense it might 
possibly be used here. ‘“ I 
took from other Churches, in 
order to help your poor.” But, 
as there is no other indication 
of any such purpose, it is 
better to take it in a more 
general sense,—* to help you 
by relieving you from the ne- 
cessity of supporting me.” 
παρὼν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, t. ὁ. in Acts 
xvill. 1. ὑστερηθείς, “ finding 
myselfin want.” So Phil. iv. 12. 

κατενάρκησα, Hesychius, 
ἐβάρυνα, “ press upon youlike a 
dead weight or torpedo,” from 
vapen, ἃ torpedo. ναρκάω is 
used in Gen. xxxii. 32.; Job, 
xxx. 19. (L.XX.), but κατα- 
ναρκάω in no other Greek pas- 
sage but this and xii. 14. Je- 
rome (Algas. 2. 10.) thinks 
that it is a Cilicianism like 
ἡμέρα in 1 Cor. iv. 3. * Multa 
sunt verba, quibus juxta mo- 
rem nobis et provincia sue fa- 
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ἔστιν ἀλήθεια χριστοῦ ἐν ἐμοί, ὅτι 


ἡ καύχησις αὕτη οὐ ᾧΦραγήσεται εἰς ἐμὲ ἐν τοῖς κλίμασιν τῆς 


᾿Αχαΐας. “dia τί; ὅτι οὐκ ἀγαπῶ ὑμᾶς; ὃ ϑεὸς οἷδεν. 


® οὗδενός. 


miliariis Apostolus utitur; 6 
quibus, exempli gratia, pauca 
ponenda sunt: ov κατενάρκησα 
ὑμῶν, i. 6. NON gravavi vos. 
Quibus et alius multis verbis 
usque hodie utuntur Cilices,” 

yap is the reason for ov κα- 
τενάρκησα. προσανετλήρωσαν, 
‘‘added to my means, and so 
filled up.” οἱ ἀδελφοί, see Phil. 
iv. 15.; Acts, xviii. 5. 

ἀβαρῆ occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. 

10. He now proceeds to 
protest his resolution of con- 
tinuing this practice; giving 
as his reason the necessity of 
distinguishing himself from the 
false teachers. 

ἔστιν ἀλήθεια χριστοῦ ἐν ἐμοί, 
ὅτι, «. 7. Not exactly an 
oath, but *‘ the truth, or truth- 
fulness of Christ is in me; 
and in virtue of that truth 1 
declare.” So Rom. ix.1. For 
the same thought that he 
must act up to the standard 
of truth which he preached, 
compare i. 18. ἡ καύχησις 
- « - φραγήσεται, x. τ. 2. 
φράσσω is properly to “ fence ” 
or * wall round,” as in Prov. 
xxi, 13., xxv. 27.; Ezek. xl. 
16.; Job, xxxviil. 8.; Cant. 
vii. 3.3 Dan. viii. 26.; but in 
the New Testament (as in 
2 Mace. xiv. 36.; Dan. vi. 22.) 
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it is only used for ““ closing 
the mouth,” στόμα always fol- 
lowing or preceding it (see 
Rom. 111. 19.; Heb. xi. 33.), ex- 
cept here, where, however, the 
sense is the same, 7 καύχησις 
being in part personified (com- 
pare 1 Cor. ix. 15., xv. 31.). 
The meaning will then be, 
““ My boast shall not have her 
mouth closed towards me, to 
prevent her from speaking in 
my favour;” the whole being a 
condensed expression for τὸ 
στόμα μου οὐ φραγήσεται, ὥστε 
μὴ καυχᾶσθαι ἐν τούτῳ ὑπὲρ 
ἐμοῦ. 

ἐν τοῖς κλίμασιν τῆς ᾿Αχαϊα-. 
“‘ The regions,” used with re- 
gard to the supposed divisions 
of the heavens, verging to- 
wards the poles. (Comp. Gal. i. 
21.; Rom. xv. 23.) ‘ Achaia,” 
the Roman province so called, 
including the whole of Greece 
south of Thessaly. 

11. ὁ Seds οἶδεν. “ God 
knows [that it is not so],” or 
‘‘ {that I love you].” 

12. ὃ δὲ ποιῶ, κι τ. r “It is 
not from want of love that I 
do, and shall continue to do 
this; it is in order that I may 
cut away their ground (τὴν 
ἀφορμὴν, see v. 12.) from those 
who are anxious (ϑελόντων") for 
a ground to beon the same level 
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with us in the matter of their 
boasting,” the second iva being 
thus not in opposition with the 
first ἵνα, but introducing a 
subordinate clause which is to 
explain the second ἀφορμήν. 
The meaning will: then be, 
“My object in refusing to 
take a maintenance from you 
is to cut away from under the 
feet of my opponents the 
ground on which they take 
their stand, viz. the ground of 
representing themselves to be 
on the same level of apostolical 
authority with me, ἴῃ the 
matter of receiving a main- 
tenance.” The whole sense is 
obscured by the fact that the 
charge brought against Paul 
by his opponents was double, 
and, to a certain extent, con- 
tradictory. On the one hand, 
is is clear from 1 Cor. ix. 1— 
27. and from this Chapter 
(verses 18. 20.) that the false 
teachers, not only received sup- 
port from the Corinthians, but 
prided themselves upon it, as a 
mark of their Apostolical privi- 
leges. This, therefore, was 
the matter “in which they 
boasted ” (ἐν ᾧ καυχῶνται), and 
it was because he did not take 
this support that they insinu- 
᾿ ated doubts of Paul’s Apostle- 
ship. But, on the other hand, 
it was obvious that, whilst 
Paul’s conduct naturally gave 
him a claim to be considered 
self-denying and disinterested, 


their conduct was liable to the 
suspicion of mercenary mo- 
tives; and for this reason it 
was their object, by repeated 
attacks on the want of Apo- 
stolical authority shown in 
Paul’s  self-maintenance, to 
drive him into receiving sup- 
port, and so to remove the 
difference between him and 
themselves, which, in spite of 
their attacks, left him in a 
more favourable light than 
themselves. Hence a cross- 
purpose runs through all their 
attack, and hence the cross- 
lights (so to speak) of his 
description of it. τὴν adop- 
μὴν is “ their ground” (not 
“ against me,” which would 
require eis éué, or the like, 
but) for themselves,” as in 
Υ. 12, ἐν ᾧ καυχῶνται is pro- 
bably introduced by the Apo- 
stle, to exhibit the contradic- 
tion and confusion of their 
charges, and would be more 
simply expressed by some 
phrase merely stating the fact, 
as ἐν τῷ τρέφεσθαι ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν. 
εὑρεθῶσιν καθὼς καὶ jets might 
be with equal, and perhaps 
greater, appropriateness have 
been expressed, εὑρεθῶμεν xa- 
θὼς καὶ αὐτοί. But as the in- 
tention of the clause was to ex- 
press, not his wish, but theirs, 
the opponents naturally be- 
came the subject of the sen- 
tence; and it is equivalent to 
saying, “ That we may be on 
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® ϑαυμαστόν. 


a perfect equality in regard to 
our claims to Apostleship.” 
For a similar confusion of 
expression compare Gal. iv. 
12., γίνεσθε ὧς ἐγώ, ὅτι κἀγὼ 
ὧς ὑμεῖο, and to a certain 
degree, 2 Cor. vili. 13. The 
subjunctive εὑρεθῶσι for εὑ- 
ρέθοιεν is the natural result 
of the present tense, empha- 
tically ascribed to their pro- 
ceedings both in ϑελόντων and 
καυχῶνται. 

This interpretation seems, 
on the whole, the most pro- 
bable. The others shall be 
given shortly. 

- (1.) Taking the second iva as 
in apposition with the first : 

(a.) ‘I will do this, that my 
opponents may be reduced to 
the same level as myself, and 
receive no money from you.” 

(b.) “1 will do this, that in 
the disinterestedness of which 
my opponents boast, I may be 
found like them.” 

(2.) Taking ἵνα as subor- 
dinate to ἀφορμήν: 

(a.) * They wish for an op- 
portunity to be found, in the 
matter of disinterestedness of 
which they boast, on the same 
level as myself, viz. that I 
should have no more grounds 
than they have of showing my 
disinterestedness.” 

(b.) * They wish for an op- 
portunity to be found on the 
same level as myself (in the 


matter of receiving pay ), which 
equality is that on which they 
pride themselves.” 

Of these the second class is 
better than the first class; 
but they all fail, because the 
ground for boasting, which 
they ascribe to the opponents, 
is one which the opponents 
did not claim. 

He now gives the reason of 
his anxiety to mark the dif- 
ference between himself and 
his opponents. “I do this, 
because such men as I have 
been describing are false apo- 
stles,” ψευδαπόστολοι, ““ sham 
apostles, pretended apostles ; ” 
like ψευδόχριστοι, Matthew, 
xxiv. 24.; ψευδοπροφητής, 
Matthew, vii. 15., xxiv. 11. 
24.: so called here, because 
they either gave themselves 
out to be Apostles, or rested 
on the authority of the older 
Apostle (see on ver. 5.). “Crafty 
artisans” (ἐργάται δόλιοι) seems 
to be(not “unfaithful labourers 
in the Lord’s vineyard,” but) 
‘workmen labouring for their 
own gain,” as Acts, xix. 25.; 
and with the senee of selfish 
gain implied in δόλιος, as ἐργα- 
σία in Acts, xvi. 16. 19., deep- 
ened by the meaning of “craft ” 
For the whole expression allud- 
ing to the gain which these 
teachers made from their disci- 
ples; compare ii. 17., xi. 20. 
‘Transforming themselves into 
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Apostles of Christ,” possibly 
with an allusion to the party 
‘of Christ” (see on x. 7.). 
He assumes, as, in verse 3., 
that they are instruments of 
Satan. This, and xii. 7.; 1 Cor. 
vy. 5.; and 1 Tim. i. 20., are 
the only places in St. Paul’s 
writings where the word 
Satan” occurs. In the later 
Epistles the Greek version 
διάβολος is found, but not in 
the Epistles to the Romans, 
Galatians, Corinthians, or Thes- 
salonians. The Hebrew form 
may possibly be used here, in 
express reference to the Rab- 
binical learning, in which is to 
be found the notion of the evil 
spirit transforming himself into 
a good angel; viz.(for this is the 
only instance adduced by Ei- 
- senmenger, Entd. Judenthum, 
i, p. 845.) in the case of the 
angel who wrestled with Jacob 
(Gen. xxxii. 24.), and who is 
thus represented by the Rabbis. 
But it is much more likely that 
here, as in xii. 7., he uses the 


word in reference to the earliest: 
use of it in the Old Testament, 
in Job, i. ii.; and that he 
refers particularly to the trans- 
formation (which is there im- 
plied, though not expressed) 
of Satan into the form of one 
of the angels who appear in 
the presence of God (Job, i. 
6.); of ἄγγελοι being used 
there in the L_XX. as in 2 Pet. 
il. 4. for “the sons of God.” 
ἄγγελον φωτός is in allusion to 
the light in which God_ and 
the angels live; comp. Acta, 
xu. 7. 

15. ov μέγα. See 1 Cor. ix. 
11], 

ὧς διάκονοι, ἴ. 6. ““ change 
and become like instruments of 
righteousness.” Compare Rom. 
ix. 29., ws Γόμοῤῥα ἂν ὡμοιώ- 
Onuev. δικαιοσύνης, “ righ- 
teousness ” or “ holiness,” as in 
Rom. vi. 13. 

ὧν to τέλος, “whose final 
fate.” So Rom. vi. 21.; Phil. 
ii. 19.; and for the construc- 
tion, Rom. iii. 8. 
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PARAPHRASE XI. 1—15.—“‘Let me, then, continue my boast. 
[tis a weakness to sing one’s own praises ; yet let me con- 
gure you to bear with it fora moment. It 1s a weakness 
which arises from my affection for you, that affection 
which the bridegroom’s friend feels for the bride whom 
he has given to the bridegroom. But Iam haunted by the 
fear lest the story of the Fall should in your case be 
enacted over again; lest your affections should be 
estranged from your heavenly spouse by the tempter, 
who comes now in the shape of an Apostolic teacher, as 
of old in the shape of the serpent. for I see that, not- 
withstanding the new Jesus, and the new Spirit, and 
the new Gospel of your new teachers, you bear with 
them; yes, well and easily with them, and why not 
with me? However far they may push their Aposto- 
lic pretensions, they are not superior to me; they may 
be superior to me in rhetoric, but assuredly not in divine 
intuitions, nor in the signs of an Apostle which were so 
openly and without reserve shown by me amongst -you. 
Is it possible that you doubt this? or do you doubt my 
love for you, because 1 debased myself for your exalta- 
tion, and refused to receive support from you, in declar- 
ing the glad yet awful message of Divine favour? True 
it is, I did so; the fact I cannot deny. Before I came 
to you, I took more than ther due from the Macedonian 
Churches, to relieve you; and after I came to you, I 
still continued, when I was in want, to receive support 
from them, and to maintain myself, without applying to 
you. This is the fact, and I am proud to avow it; 
this boast, at any rate, shall speak out boldly under the 
sky of Achaia, and shall not be taken from me. And 
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why? not certainly from any want of affection, but 
from my determination to cut away from under the feet 
of my opponents the ground which they so much wish to 
establish, namely, that in the matter of recetving support 
from you they and I are on the same level. Well may 
I desire to make clear this difference between them 
and myself; for they are Aposiles only in appearance, 
they are interested self-seekers ; they appear to be 
Apostles of Christ, only by a concealment of their own 
true nature. And that they should be able to effect this 
concealment 1s no wonder; their master, the great 
adversary of whom we read in the old dispensation 
under the name of Satan, does the same. He conceals 
his dark deeds under the guise of an angel clothed in 
light; and as he is, so are his instruments; and as 
their deeds are, so will be their end.” 
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(c.) His Boasting excused not by his Power, but by his 
Weakness. 


ΧΙ. 16—XIL 10. 


18 Πάλιν λέγω. μή τίς με δόξη ἄφρονα εἶναι" εἰ δὲ μή γε, 
κἂν αἷς ἄφρονα δέξασθέ με, ἵνα κἀγὼ μικρόν τι" καυχήσωμαι. 
. κἀγὼ after τι. 


Three times he has attempt- 
ed to begin his “ boast,” first, 
in x. 8., when he is interrupted 
by the recollection of the 
hollowness of the boast of his 
opponents, and compelled to 
assert the reality of the grounds 
of his own; again, in xi. L., 
when he is checked by the re- 
collection of the difficulty of 
pressing it on readers so per- 
verted as the Corinthians were 
by the influence of their false 
teachers; again in xi. 6., when 
he is led aside to answer 
the charge arising out of his 
refusal of support. Now, once 
more he returns to the point, 
and now for the first time car- 
ries it through. He is still 
oppressed by the consciousness 
of the seeming senselessness of 
such self-praise; but he de- 
fends himself on two grounds: 
first, that he is driven to it by 
the pretensions of his oppo- 
nents; gecondly, that he is 
speaking, not of his higher 
gifts, of” which he might rea- 
sonably be proud, but of those 
very points in his conduct and 


character which have given 
occasion to his opponents to 
charge him with “ weakness.” 
‘‘ His bodily presence is weak ” 
(ἀσθενής. x.10). What precisely 
was the idea which they and he 
meant to convey by the word, 
is difficult to determine; but 
it would seem to indicate that 
mixture of physical and mental 
infirmity which we connect 
with the notion of nervousness 
and depression, resulting either 
from a keen susceptibility of 
temperament, or from over- 
exhaustion of body and mind. 
Thus he says, in 1 Cor. ii. 3., 
that he had arrived at Corinth 
“4 in weakness (ἐν ἀσθενίᾳ), and 
in fear and trembling ;” and. 
such is the sense borne by it 
through the whole of this Sec- 
tion, of which it is the key- 
note, and in which it occurs no 
less than six times. 

Fortified with these two 
thoughts, of which the first 
soon loses itself in the second, 
he begins his “ boast” by 
again expressing his sense of 
its inappropriateness to his 
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1 ὃ λαλῶ, οὐ κατὰ κύριον λαλῶ", ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐν ἀφροσύνγ,, ἐν 


5 ob λαλῶ κατὰ κύριον, 


character and position; but at 
the same time, of its necessity 
under the circumstances. 

16. Πάλιν λέγω, “1 return 
to what I eaid before;” ὦ, ὁ. 
either the general subject of 
his boasting, as in x. 8., xi. 1. 
6.; or his folly, as in xi. 1. 
In what follows, the stress is, 
not on the first words of the sen- 
tence (μή Tis με... εἶναι"), but 
on the last (εἰ δὴ μή γε... Kav- 

nowpat); te. “1 had rather 
that you should not think me 
foolish; but what I care most 
for is, that whether you think 
me foolish or not, you would 
bear with what I have to say 
in my own defence.” εἰ δὲ μή γε 
is, ‘* but if any one does think 
me foolish.” For this force of 
εἰ δὲ μή, in which the meaning 
of the particular words is lost 
in the general meaning of 
“ otherwise,” comp. Matt. vi. 1. 
2.: προσέχετε τὴν δικαιοσύνην 
ὑμῶν μὴ ποιεῖν... εἰ δὲ μήγε 
(but if you do”), μισθὸν, κ-τ.λ. 
Matt. ix. 17.: οὐδὲ βάλλουσιν 
οἶνον"... εἰδὲ μή ye(“ but if they 
do”), ῥήγνυνται. Luke, ν. 36.: 
οὐδεὶς ἐπίβλημα ἐπιβάλλει" εἰ 
δὲ μή γε (in Mark, ii. 21. it is 
εἰ δὲ μή) (“but if he does”), σχί- 
te. After an affirmation εἰ 
δὲ μή ye denies, but after a ne- 
gation, a8 in this instance, it 
affirms. 

κἂν, “even if you receive 
me as a fool;” elliptically for 
καὶ ἐὰν δεξήσθε, as κἀν τοῦ 
κρασπέδου, Mark, vi. 56.; κἂν 


ἡ oxia, Acts, v. 15.; δέξασθε, 
z. 6. bear with me (like ἀνέ- 
χέσθε, in xi. 1.). os ἄφρονα is 
taken, as it were, twice over in 
the sentence, once with κἄν, 
‘even if you do receive me as 
a fool, yet as a fool receive 
me.” 

μικρόν τι, “a little bit,” as 
we should say: ironically as 
against his opponents, in con- 
trast with whom, he says, 
κἀγώ, * That Jas well as they 
may boast.” So verse 18. and 
1 Cor. vii. 40. For τι com- 
pare τὶ ἀφροσύνης, in xi. 1. 

17. He had said, “ Bear 
with me asa fool.” He now 
proceeds to enlarge upon this: 
“ For what I am now speak- 
ing, I speak not as Christ 
would have me speak, but in 
the person of a fool, and in 
this matter of their boasting.” 

λαλῶ is “my language,” 
‘““my general strain,” in dis- 
tinction from.é φημὲ or λέγω, 
‘“‘my words.” ‘The expression 
Is, perhaps, curious as applied 
to writing, instead of γράφω, 
and may serve to indicate 
that this portion of the Epistle 
as well as the rest was dictated, 
οὐ κατὰ κύριον, i. 6. “ not in the 
humility which Christ would 
inculcate, and which His spirit 
would breathe.” The expres- 
sion 13 remarkable, as contain- 
ing a condemnation, as it were, 
of his own language by the 
Apostle himself. For the dis- 
tinction thus drawn between 
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ταύτη τῇ ὑποστάσει τῆς καυχήσεως. 
~ A} 

χῶνται κατὰ THY σάρκα, κἀγὼ καυχήσομαι. 


his higher and his lower utter- 
ances, see 1 Cor. vii. 10. 25. 
ὡς ἐν ἀφροσύνῃ refers to ws 
. ἄφρονα in verse 16. 

ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ ὑποστάσει Ths 
xavynoews. This refers to 
the boasting, not of himself, 
but of his opponents, or at 
least, of himself and of his op- 
ponents conjointly (as appears 
from the next words), and is 
evidently intended to limit the 
justification of his boasting to 
this particular occasion. But 
it is very difficult to determine 
whether ὑποστάσει means 
‘confidence ” or ‘ matter.” 
In behalf of the former, is the 
more usual sense of the word 
in the New Testament (Heb. 
iii, 14., xi. 1.); and compare 
Polyb. vi. 55. 2., ὑποστάσις 
καὶ τολμά (as in verse 21.). 
In which case it would be “ in 
this vehemence of boasting.” 
In behalf of the latter, is the 
occasional use of it in this 
sense, as in Heb. i. 3., the 
likeness to ἐν τούτῳ τῷ μέρει, 
111..10.,) ix. 3., and the greater 
fitness for the context. The 
same doubt has already oc- 
curred in 1x. 4. 

18. πολλοί. This mention 
of the numbers of the false 
teachers agrees with οἱ πολλοί, 
in 11. 17. 

κατὰ τὴν σάρκα may be 
either: (1.) “ By reason of their 
earthly privileges,” as of their 
connexion with Christ (x. 7.), 
their Hebrew descent (x1. 22.), 
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18 ἐπεὶ πολλοὶ καυ- 
19 ἡδέως γὰρ 


their powers of speech (xi. 6.), 
in which case compare y. 16. ; 
Phil. 111. 4. ; or, (2.) * Accord- 
ing to worldly motives,” in op- 
position to cata κύριον, in verse 
17., in which case compare x. 
3. It is probably a mixture 
of both meanings: if the first 
exclusively were intended, it 
would naturally be not κατὰ 
τὴν σάρκα, but (as in Phil. iii, 
4.) ἐν ocapx. In whichever 
way it may be taken, it is beat 
to understand κατὰ τὴν σάρκα 
again after καυχήσομαι (as in 
v. 16. after οἴδαμεν), although 
the Apostle probably omitted 
to repeat it, with the purpose 
of not making his representa- 
tion of his own boast need- 
lessly offensive. For the gene- 
ral argument compare Phil. iii. 
4. 5.: ** I might also have con- 
fidence in the flesh. If any 
other man thinketh that he 
hath whereof he might trust 
in the flesh, I more: circum- 
cised the eighth day, of the 
stock of Israel,” &c. 

19. The connexion is: “ Bear 
with my boasting, now that I 
come before you as a fool ; for 
you are only too glad to listen 
to these fools among whom 
I now enroll myself.” τῶν 
ἀφρόνων, though it refers es- 
pecially (as appears from verse 
20.) to the false teachers, yet 
ia in itself general “the class 
of fools of which I just now 
spoke.” φρόνιμοι ὄντες refers to 
the reputation for engacity, on 
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ἀνέχεσθε τῶν ἀφρόνων, ᾧρόνιμοι ὄντες" 39 ἀνέχεσθε γάρ, ef 
τις ὑμᾶς καταδουλοῖ, εἴ τις κατεσθίει, εἴ τις λαμβάνει, εἴ τις 


which the Corinthians prided 
themselves. Compare 1 Cor. 
x. 15., ws φρονίμοις λέγω. 1 ον. 
iv. 10., φρόνιμοι ἐν χριστῷ, In 
this passage it may be either 
(1.) “ although wise ” “ wise as 
you think yourselves to be;” 
or, with a profounder irony, 
(2.) * you bear with them, be- 
cause it is the character of 
wise men to bear with fools.” 

The instance given of their 
endurance of fools, is that 
they endured the insolence 
and deapotic claims of the false 
teachers. That this was the 
character of the Judaizing 
party generally may be inferred 
by implication from i. 24., iv. 
5., and Gal. ii. 4., and is con- 
firmed by the representation 
of it in later times as given in 
the Clementines, where James, 
the chief of the circumcision, 
is spoken of in terms of the 
most servile adulation: “ The 
Lord and Bishop of the Holy 
Church, Bishop of Bishops, 
ruling the Churches every- 
where, the Bishop, the Arch- 
bishop, the Chief Bishop.” (Ep. 
Pet.c. 1.; Ep. Jac. ὁ. 1.; Ree. 
i. 66. 68. 70. 72. 73.). The 
particular instances given of 
this despotic, or as we should 
now call it, hierarchical do- 
minion, are also curious as 
illustrating the manners of 
the early Church. καταδουλοῖ 
“enslave.” The same word 
(in the middle voice, καταδου- 
λώσονται) is applied to the 


efforts of the party at Antioch 
and Jerusalem, in Gal. ii. 4., in 
speaking of their attempts to 
bring the Christian Church 
under the yoke of the Jewish 
ceremonies. Compare the use 
of δουλεία in this sense, Gal. v. 
1., ‘“ Be not again entangled 
with the yoke of slavery;” and 
Peter’s speech, Acts, xv. 10., 
“Α yoke which neither we nor 
our fathers were able to bear.” 
In this passage the word has 
probably a more personal 
meaning, like κυριεύομεν in 1. 
24., but with a reference to 
the moral slavery to which the 
Church was to be reduced. 

20. κατεσθίει, ‘devour your 
property,” as in Matt. xxiii. 
14., ““ devour widows’ houses.” 
There, again, it is probable 
that the covetous disposition so 
deeply engrained in the Jews 
of this period, as of later times 
also, broke out; but the par- 
ticular point alluded to must 
be the claims which they made 
on the Corinthian Church for 
their support. See 1 Cor. ix. 1. 

For the grossly selfish ends 
of the Judaizing party, though 
probably of another phase of it 
from that here described, sce 
Rom. xvi. 18., “ They serve 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
their own belly; ” Phil. iii. 
19., ‘ Whose God is their 
belly.” 

λαμβάνει, * catches you,” 
“ makes you his prey;” a me- 
taphor taken from fishing or 
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ἐπαίρεται, δι Tig εἰς τροσωπον υμαᾶς ὃδέρει- MATA ατιμιαν 
4 ὑμᾶς before εἰς. 


hunting (see Luke, v. 5.); and 
in this passage probably ap- 
plied to the fascination exer- 
cised over the Corinthians by 
the deceit of the teachers. 
Comp. δόλῳ ἔλαβον, xii. 16. 
For this general character of 
the Judaizers, compare xi. 13., 
δόλιοι ἐργάται: ii. 17., καπη- 
λεύοντες τὸν λόγον : Rom. xvi. 
18., ἐξαπατῶσιν τὰς xapdias 
τῶν ἀκάκων. 

ἐπαίρεται, i. 6. καθ᾽ ὑμῶν, 
“ conducts himself proudly.” 
See for the word, also used in 
reference to these teachers, πᾶν 
ὕψωμα ἐπαιρόμενον κατὰ τῆν 
γνώσεω» τοῦ ϑεοῦ, x. 5. Hence 
the frequent allusions to their 
boastfulness and self-commen- 
dations, iii. 1., x. 12—18., xi. 
12. 18. 

eis πρόσωπον δέρει, * Strikes 
on the face” (not necessarily 
with a scourge, as the word 
in John, xviii. 23. is applied to 
a ῥάπισμα, or * buffet with 
the hand”). This expression is 
used as the climax of the de- 
scription of insolence. In 
Eastern countries a blow on 
the face, especially on the 
mouth, is a frequent mode of 
insult. Compare 1 Kings, 
xxii, 24., * Zedekiah ... smote 
Micaiah on the cheek;” Matt. 
v. 39.,  ‘ Whosoever shall 
strike thee on thy right cheek,” 
&c.; Luke, xxii. 64., “ They 
struck him on the face ;” Acts, 
xxill. 2., ** He commanded to 
smite Paul on the mouth;” 
so Philost. Apoll. vii. 23. 

VOL. II. 
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That such violence might 
literally be expected from the 
rulers of the early Christian 
society, is also implied in the 
command ip 1 Tim. iii. 3. ; Tit. 
1. 7., that the “ bishop” is not 
to “be a striker.” Even 80 
late as the seventh century 
the council of Braga (c. 7.), 
A.D. 675, orders “that no 
bishop at his will and pleasure 
shall strike his clergy, lest he 
lose the respect which they 
owe him.” 

For the singular number 
Tis, a8 implying a special 
leader of the party, see on x. 7. 

21. κατὰ ἀτιμίαν λόγω, ws ὅτι 
ἡμεῖς ἠσθενήκαμεν. In a sen- 
tence so charged with irony, 
and of which one may suppose 
that the Apostle’s meaning 
must have been caught much 
rather from the tone of his 
voice, the turn of his writing, 
the expression of his counte- 
nance, than from his actual 
words, it is very difficult to 
assign ἃ positive meaning to 
each expression. Its general 
sense, no doubt, is that, in 
contrast to the false teachers, he 
was what they called “ weak; ” 
and it may perhaps be filled 
up thus: ‘“ Such are your 
teachers; and what am I in 
comparison with them? Oh! 
certainly very different. I say 
it with a proper consciousness 
of the deep disgrace which it 
brings upon me in your eyes 
and theirs” (κατὰ ἀτιμίαν λέγω, 
being uttered with an air of 
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λέγω, we ὅτι ἡμεῖς ἠσθενήκαμεν"" ἐν ᾧ δ᾽ ἄν τις τολμᾷ, (ἐν 


6 ἡσθενήσαμεν. 


mock shame), “that J, unlike, 
them, was a poorweak creature; 
Thad not thestrength or energy 
to trample on you and plun- 
der you, and assume a lofty 
demeanour, and smite you on 
the face; I could do nothing 
of this kind: so far they are 
quite right, and I wish them 
joy of it. But then” (here 
the irony is partly dropped) 
“6 whatever grounds of con- 
fidence, of real confidence 
they have, those grounds ” 
(here he again assumes the 
half ironical, half apologetic 
tone), * pardon my folly for 
the word, those grounds of 
confidence I have no less than 
they.” 

κατὰ ἀτιμίαν is, “ to my re- 
proach,” like ἀτίμως. 

λόγω is to be taken with ὡς 
ὅτι, * I aay that,” &c. (thus 
differing from λαλῶ, in verse 
17.). ὧν ὅτε 18 pleonastic, 
like “ how that” in English, 
as 2 Thess. 1]. 2. (ws ὅτι ἐνέ- 
στηκεν ἡ ἡμέρα), but the ex- 
pression would not be used in 
either case, were it not for the 
wish to indicate that the writer 
himself did not fully agree in 
the fact stated, “I say how it 
is supposed that,” &c. See 
Winer, Gr. 67. § 1. 

ἡμεῖς, i. 6. “7 emphatically, 
as distinguished from the false 
teachers.” 

no Oevnxapev(B.), “have been 
weak.” ἠσθενήσαμεν, D. E. 
“4 were weak,” i. e., “ when 1 


arrived at Corinth.” Compare 
x. 10., 1 Cor. ii. 3., and see 
the note on xi. 16. 

ἐν ἀφροσύνῃ λέγω refers to 
the word τολμᾷ. 

He has now cast aside all 
further shame, and begins on 
the long expected and often 
announced glorification of him- 
self; and, in go doing, he gives 
a description of his life, which 
forms one of the most valuable 
historical portions of the New 
Testament. General sketches 
of his dangers and sufferings 
have been given before in these 
Epistles; once in the First 
(1 Cor. iv. 11—13), twice in 
this (2 Cor. iv. 7—10., vi. 4— 
10.). But this is the only pas- 
sage where he enumerates ac- 
tual facts, and so enables us 
to compare it with the actual 
narrative of the Acts, and to 
form a picture of his life in 
detail from his own account. 
It must be remembered that the 
point of time at which it was 
composed excludes all the ca- 
lamities recorded in Acts, xx— 
XXvili., and that therefore we 
must add to these his esca 
from Corinth (Acts xx. 3.); 
the sorrow of his farewell 
visits (Acts, xx. 5—xxi. 14.); 
his arrest at Jerusalem (Acts, 
xxi. 32.); his imprisonment at 
Cesarea (Acts, xxiv. 27.); his 
shipwreck (Acts, xxvii.) ; and 
his imprisonment at Rome 
(Acts, xxviii. 30.). Two re- 
sults follow from the study of ᾿ 
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it: (1.) That it represents a 
life hitherto without precedent 
in the history of the world. 
Self-devotion at particular mo- 
ments, or for some special 
national cause, had been often 
seen before; but a self-devo- 
tion, involving sacrifices like 
those here described, and ex- 
tending through a period of at 
least fourteen years, and in 
behalf of no local or family in- 
terest, but for the interest of 
mankind at large, was, up to 
this time, a thing unknown. 
The motives may be explained 
In various methods, and the 
lives of missionaries and phi- 
lanthropists may have equalled 
it in later times; but the facts 
here recorded remain the same. 
Paul did all this, and Paul was 
the first who did it. 

(2.) The second result is of a 
less general character,and bears 
only on the documents of the 
New Testament itself. It is 
remarkable that, whilst there is 
nothing in this account which 
contradicts the narration of the 
Acts, yet the greater part of 
it goes far beyond that nar- 
rative. Of the particular facts 
alluded to, only two (the 
stoning and one of the Roman 
scourgings) are mentioned in 
the Acts; and of the general 
facts, although the narrative 
of the Acts gives a notion of 
critical dangers from time to 
time, we should hardly gather 
from it any notion of such 


continued hardships as are here 
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indicated. In one point of 
view this 18 extremely import- 
ant in relation to the authority 
of the Christian history, as has 
been well argued by Paley in 
his Hore Pauline. It shows 
that the biography of the 
Apostle, unlike most biogra- 
phies of heroes and saints (as 
that of Francis Xavier), instead 
of overrating, underrates the 
difficulties and sufferings which 
we learn from the Apostle 
himself; the accuracy of the 
Apostle’s own account being 
further guaranteed by the ex- 
treme and apparently unfeigned 
reluctance with which it is 
brought forward. On the 
other hand, it impresses us 
with a sense of the very im- 
perfect and fragmentary cha- 
racter of the history of the 
Acts, as a regular narrative, 
during that period to which 
the Apostle’s words relate, 
namely, from Acts ix. 1. to xx. 
2. This consideration gives a 
double value to this detailed 
aspect of the Apostle’s life, 
which, but for the goading 
provocations of his opponents, 
would (humanly speaking) 
have been altogether lost to 
us. 

The enumeration of his 
claims begins from those points 
in which his opponents were 
strongest, and from these gra- 
dually rises into a sphere where 
he leaves them behind, and 
ultimately loses sight of them 
altogether. . These points were 
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their purely Jewish extraction 
and their peculiar connexion 
with Christ; and on both of 
these the Judaizers generally 
contrasted themselves with the 
Apostle. From this and the 
corresponding passage in Phil. 
il. 5., we could only infer that 
they ignored his origin; but if 
we may trust the account of 
the Ebionites in Epiphanius 
(Her. xxx. 16.), it would ap- 
pear that they went so far as 
to assert that he was altoge- 
ther a Gentile by birth, and 
only adopted circumcision in 
order to marry the High 
Priest’s daughter. This sus- 
picion might possibly rise from 
his birthplace at Tarsus, one 
of the great seats of Gentile 
education. So we might per- 
haps infer from his speech in 
Acts, xxi. 3., “1 δ a Jew, 
born in Tarsus of Cilicia, yet 
(ἀνατεθραμμένος δὲ) brought 
up in this city,” ἄς. (ἢ, ὁ. al- 
though a Cilician by birth, yet 
brought up in the Holy City). 
Possibly it might arise from 
his connexion with Gamaliel, 
whose teaching notoriously in- 
culcated toleration of Gentile 
uaager. (Sce the quotations 
from the Rabbis in Tholuck’s 
Character of St. Paul, p. 17. 
Engl. trans.) However this 
may be, he here feels called 
upon to assert the purity of 
his Jewish descent in the 
strongest manner; an‘l it isa 
remarkable proof of the as- 
cendancy acquired by his op- 


ponents, that he should be 
compelled to do so in address- 
ing a Church, in its main ele- 
ments, not Jewish but Gentile. 

The three words employed, 
whether by. him or by his 
opponents, to express Jewish 
descent, are arranged in a 
climax. ‘Epaios, ‘* Hebrew,” 
in Acts, vi. 1., and in the 
phrase ‘Gospel according to 
the Hebrews” (Papias in Eus. 
H. E. iii. 39.), is used to ex- 
press Palestinian, as opposed 
to Hellenistic, Jews But 
although Jerome asserts (Vir. 
Till. c. 5.) that Gischala in 
Galilee was the Apostle’s 
birth-place, this can hardly 
counterbalance the express 
declaration in Acts, xxil. 
3., “ Born (γεγεννημένοο) in 
Tarsus ;” and it is certain 
from the use of the word in 
Josephus and Philo (who is 
himeelf, although born in 
Alexandria, sometimes called 
not only “ Judzua,” but * He- 
breus ”), that it was often em- 
ployed as an equivalent to 
Ἰουδαῖος. Compare “Efpatos 
ἐξ Ἑβραίων, in Phil. iii. 5. It 
is used, then, here simply to 
express his nationality. But 
‘‘Israclite,” and “the seed 
of Abraham,” rise one above 
another in expressing the sa- 
cred character of the nation, 
ns inheriting the promises. 
For Ἰσραηλίτης, as a term of 
praise (in which sense alone it 
occurs in the New Testament), 
see John, i. 48. (“Israelite 
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8 διάκονοι χριστοῦ εἰσίν ; (παραφρονῶν λαλῶ) ὑπερεγώ", ἐν 
5 ὑπὲρ ἐγώ. ᾿ 


without guile”); Acts, ii. 22., 
lil. 12., v. 35., xiii. 16., xxi. 28. 
(heading the addresses to 
Jews); Rom. ix. 4., xi. 1. 
For σπέρμα ᾿Αβραάμ, in like 
manner, see Heb. i. 16.; 
Rom. ix. 7., xi. 1. (in both of 
which last passages it comes 
in, as here, as a climax after 
‘“‘ Jerael” and “ Israelite”). 

In Row. xi. f, Phil. iit. 5., 
he adds the fact omitted here, 
that he was a Benjamite: hence 
perhaps the name of “ Saul.” 

23. The second point of the 
boast of the false teachers was 
their peculiar connexion with 
Christ (see on x. 7.), which 
they expressed by calling them- 
selves ‘ His instruments” or 
“ servants” (διάκονοι). 

To this the Apostle gives a 
more indignant reply than to 
the previous question. They 
had questioned his right to be 
called so, on the ground that 
he had not seen our Lord on 
- earth (see on 1 Cor. ix. 1.), 
and perhaps also on the ground 
of his want of connexion with 
the Jerusalem Apostles (see 
on ili. 1.). He answers by an 
appeal, not to any outward 
fact, but to his own wonderful 
life, as partly in 1 Cor. ix. 
1. 2. (“ Ye are my seal in the 
Lord.”) This he felt was the 
best proof he could give of his 
intimate union with his Mas- 
ter, and of hia zeal for His 
service; in this he knew that 
he was far superior (uepeyo) 
to them, and yet at the same 


time these very hardships 
partly constituted and partly 
caused the “weakness” with 
which he was taunted. This 
last thought is not directly ex- 
pressed, but it is implied in 
the transition from verse 28. to 
29. 30. He ushers in his de- 
fence with one more apology, 
of stronger irony in propor- 
tion as his defence is stronger: 
‘My language is that of 
a madman. Really 1 can 
hardly expect you will believe 
me” (παραφρονῶν, comp. 2 Pet. 
li. 16.); “but the fact isso, I 
ain far more a servant of Christ 
than they are,” as if it were 
ὑπερδιάκονον (see on xi. 5.). 
λαλῶ here is “ my general lan- 
guage,” as in verse 17. 

The sentence is connected 
immediately with ὑπερεγώ: “1 
am a servant of Christ in la- 
bours, in stripes,” &c. From 
this moment he drops all irony, 
all allusion to the false teach- 
ers. Their labours, if they 
had any to show, could be 
nothing compared with his; 
and from this point we lose 
sight of them till xii, 11. e- 
ptocorépws is (not “more 
abundantly than they,” but) 
as in i. 12., it, 4., vii. 13. 
15., perhaps xii. 15., merely 
a stronger form of περισσῶν» 
which never occurs in St. 
Paul’s writings. It has ac- 
cordingly lost its distinct com- 
parative meaning 80 com- 
pletely that in vii. 13. it is joined 
with μᾶλλον. If he had meant 


ᾳ ὃ 
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κόποις περισσοτέρως, ἐν φυλακαῖς περισσοτέρως, ἐν πληγαῖς 
ὑπερδαλλόντως", ἐν ϑανάτοις πολλάκις 3" (ὑπὸ Ἰουδαίων πεν- 


® ἐν πληγαῖς ὑπερθ,, ἐν φυλακαῖς περ. 


to compare himeelf with them, 
he would have used, not the 
adverb, but the adjective, πε- 
ρισσύτερος OY περισσότερον, AS 
in the somewhat similar pas- 
sage, 1 Cor. xv. 10., where, 
however, he is speaking of his 
relation to the real Apostles. 
It is the same as ὑπερβαλ- 
λόντως, the words being varied 
only for variety’s sake, as else- 
where in St. Paul (see 1 Cor. 
xiii, 8.), “ Beyond all ordinary 
measure.” 

ἐν φυλακαῖς. Of these im- 
prisonments the only one men- 
tioned in the Acts is that at 
Philippi (Acts, xvi. 24.). In 
Clem. Ep. I. ad Cor. i. 5., 
seven are mentioned altogether, 
z. e. three more than are men- 
tioned in the Acts. 

ἐν Javatois, ‘in peril of 
death:” compare iv. 11. Of 
these various kinds of death 
the next two verses give in- 
stances. Of the five Jewish 
scourgings here mentioned, 
not one is mentioned in the 
Acts. The words ὑπὸ ’Iov- 
δαίων, “by the Jews,” seem 
to imply that he was going to 
have another construction: 
first, because ἀπὸ and not 
ὑπὸ is required by ἔλαβον : and 
secondly, because it would 
have been superfluous to say 
that ‘‘ the forty stripes save 
one” were inflicted by Jews ; 
that being as fixed an expres- 
sion for Jewish scourging, as 


the rods (ἐραβδίσθην) was 
for Roman scourging. Forty 
stripes were fixed by the Law 
as the maximum (Deut. xxv. 
3.), but thirty-nine only were 
inflicted by later practice, lest 
by chance the letter of the 
Law should be broken (so 
Maimonides, see Cocceius on 
Macccth, 111. 10.). It was in- 
flicted with a leather scourge 
of three thongs, with one of 
which was inflicted thirteen 
strokes on the breast, with an- 
other thirteen on the right 
shoulder, and with the third 
thirteen on the left; and thia 
arrangement of the scourging 
was by some Rabbis made the 
reason of the number thirty- 
nine. The mode of flagellation 
was as follows: The culprit 
was bound by both hands toa 
pillar; the officer of the syn- 
agogue stripped off his clothes 
(whether by tearing or by 
cutting, was not specified) 
until his breast was bared. 
The officer then ascended a 
stone behind. The scourge 
consisted of four thongs of 
calf skin, and two of asses’ 
skin. The culprit bent to 
receive the lashes. The officer 
struck with one hand, with all 
his force. The reader mean- 
while read first, Deut. xxvilii.- 
58. 59.; next, Deut. xxix. 8.; 
lastly, Psalm Ixxviii. 38. 
(Maccoth, iii. 12. in Wetstein 
and Schéttgen.) It was so 
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TAXIS τεσσεράκοντα" παρὰ μίαν ἔλαθον, 35 τρὶς ἐραδδίσθην", 
ἅπαξ ἐλιθάσθην, τρὶς ἐναυάγησα, νυχθήμερον ἐν τῷ βυθῳ 
πεποίηκα), 35 ὁδοιπορίαις πολλάκις, κινδύνοις ποταμῶν, κιν- 


5 τεσσαράκοντα, 


severe a punishment that death 
often ensued. Hence its men- 
tion amongst the ‘‘deadly pe- 
rils” of the Apostles. See Jos. 
Ant. iv. 8. 21.23. The Tract 
Maccoth (with comments), in 
Comm. iv. p. 269.; Wetstein, 
p. 208.; Schéttgen, Hor. Heb. 
714.; Surenhusius, Mishna. 

25. τρὶς épaBdicOnv. This 
was the Roman punishment of 
‘‘ virgis cedere,” also so cruel 
as frequently to occasion death. 
See the account of it in Cic. 
Verr. v. 62. Of the three times, 
here mentioned by the Apostle 
that at Philippi only is de- 
scribed in the Acts (xvi. 23.). 
St. Paul being a Roman citi- 
zen, was, properly speaking, ex- 
empted from this punishment, 
and protested against it on that 
plea at Philippi( Acts, xvi. 37.), 
and escaped it on the same plea 
at Jerusalem (Acts, xxii. 25.). 
The word ῥαβδίξζξω expresses 
that he was “virgis czsus,” 
“beaten with rods,” not as our 
Saviour, with thongs (“ flacel- 
lis”). φραγελλώσαφ, Matthew, 
xxvil. 26. 

ἅπαξ ἐλιθάσθην, i. ὁ. at Lys- 
tra. Acts, xiv. 19. 

τρὶς ἐναυάγησα. The allu- 
sion is unknown. The ship- 
wreck in Acts, xxvil., is later. 

The word νυχθήμερον occurs 
only in very late writers. “A 
whole day of twenty-four hours, 


ᾳ 4 


> ἐῤῥαθδ. 


beginning, according to Jewish 
reckoning, with the evening 
(from Gen. i. 5.). ἐν τῷ βυθῷ, 
‘in the depth of the sea.” See 
LXX. Exod. xv. 5., Psalm 
evil. 24, Probably after one 
of the shipwrecks on a plank, 
as in Acts, xxvii. 44. The 
Syriac reads, “ without a boat 
in the sea.” Theophylact eays 
that some maintained this to 
mean that Paul was concealed 
for a day after the stoning at 
Lystra, in a place called By- 
thos, and in later times it has 
been referred to a deep dun- 
geon, so called at Cyzicus (see 
Estius ad 1.). 

26. ‘The parenthesis explaining 
ἐν ϑανάτοις being ended here, 
the sentence is continued from 
verse 23. ὁδοιπορίαις (‘‘tra- 
vels”) ig expanded into the 
remaining distresses described 
in verses 26. 27. 

κινδύνοις ποταμῶν, danger 
of swollen rivers,” such as cut 
off the traveller in all eastern 
and southern countries. Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, as is well 
known, was drowned in the 
Calycadnus, a river flowing into 
the sea, not far from Apostle’s 
own city of Tarsus. The tra- 
veller Spon was lost in one of 
the torrents of the Lebanon, 
between Jerusalem and An- 
tioch (see Howson and Cony- 
beare’s St. Paul, i. p. 176.) 
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t oo oo 
δύνοις λῃστῶν, κινδύνοις ἐκ γένους, κινδύνοις ἐξ ἐθνῶν, κιν- 
, 
δύνοις ἐν πόλει, κινδύνοις ἐν ἐρημίᾳ, κινδύνοις ἐν ϑαλάσσῃ, 
“7 2 ’ 9718. ἢ ’ > » ’ 
κινδύνοις ἐν ψευδαδέλῷοις, 3: " χόπῳ καὶ μόχθῳ, ἐν ἀγρυπνίαις 


6 add ἐν. 


λῃστῶν, “robbers,” whether 
by land or sea, whether such 
as those in the mountains of 
Ephesus, who are said in the 
well known tradition (Kus. H. 
E. iii. 23.) to have carried off 
the Apostle John; or remnants 
of the old Cilician pirates (sce 
note on x. 4). Such, it may be 
added, have, within the last 
two years (1852, 1853), ren- 
dered this same country near 
Smyrna dangerous by their 
constant kidnappings. 

ἐκ γένους, “from Jews,” such 
as the conspiracies at Damas- 
cus, Acts, ix. 23.; at Jerusa- 
lem, ix. 29.; at Antioch of 
Pisidia, xiii. 50.; at Iconium, 
xiv. 5.; at Lystra, xiv. 19.; at 
Thessalonica, xvii. 5.; at Be- 
rea, xvii. 13.; at Corinth, 
xviii. 12. Those at Corinth, 
in Acts, xx. 3.; and Jeru- 
salem, xxi. 31. xxii. 14.5; are 
later. 

ἐξ εθνῶν. “ From Gentiles,” 
as at Philippi, Acts, xvi. 20. ; 
and Ephesus, xix. 23. 

ἐν πόλει, ἐν ἐρημίᾳ, ἐν Ja- 
λάσσῃ, as we should say, “ By 
city, by desert, and by sea.” 
The “desert ” may allude to 
Arabia, Gal. 1. 17., but also to 
the wilder districts of Asia 
Minor. “ΒΥ sea,” see on 
verse 25. 

pevdadérgpos. Sec Gal. ii. 4., 
and here, as there, probably 
Judaizers. 


27. κόπῳ καὶ μόχθῳ, B. D. 
E.F.G. (ἐν added in J. K. for 
symmetry), resuming the ar- 
gument from ὁδοιπορίαις and 
explained by all that follows: 
“by toil and trouble, as shown 
in sleeplessness,” &c. 

ἀγρυπνίαις. Sleepless 
nights,” either from fatigue, or 
from business. Compare the 
midnight psalms at Philippi, 
Acts, xvi. 25.; the discourse 
all through the night at Troas, 
Acts, xx. 7. 11.; the ministra- 
tions “night and day at Ephe- 
sus, Acts, xx. 31.; the work- 
ing to support himself “night 
and day” at Thessalonica, 
2 Thess. iii. 8. 

ἐν λιμῷ καὶ δίψει. Compare 
1 Cor. iv 11. ; Phil. iv. 12. 

νηστείαις». Not “ voluntary 
fasts,” of which there is no in- 
stance in the Apostle’s life, un- 
less it be Acts, xiii. 3., and of 
which the mention would be 
out of place in an enumeration 
of hardships resulting from ex- 
ternal or natural causes; but 
‘‘days without food,” as in 
vi. 5. It follows upon λιμῷ 
καὶ δίψει, “hunger and thirst,” 
partly from the same kind of 
repetition as has caused the 
insertion of * the sea” in verse 
26., although the dangers by 
sea had already been men- 
tioned in verse 25.; but chiefly 
from the need of giving a more 
definite image, ‘not merely 
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πολλάκις, ἐν λιμῷ καὶ δίψει, ἐν νηστείαις πολλάκις, ἐκ ψύχει 
καὶ γυμνότητι. 38 χωρὶς τῶν παρεκτὸς ἡ ἐπίστασίς μοι" ἡ 
καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, ἡ μέριμνα πασῶν τῶν ἐκκλησῶν. 89 τίς ἀσθε- 


® ἐκισύστασίς μον. 


“«πηροΥν," but absolute “ want 
of food ;” and it follows upon 
‘“‘ hunger and thirst,” as “sleep- 
less nights” follow upon “ toil 
and trouble,” just before mark- 
ed (in like manner) by πολ- 
AaKws. 

ἐν ψύχει καὶ γυμνότητι. See 
1 Cor. iv. 11., “in cold and 
nakedness,” in the cold winters 
of southern climates. 

28. χωρὶς τῶν mapextos. The 
usage of the word elsewhere 
(see Matt. v. 32.; Acts, xxvi. 
29.) determines it here to be 
(not ‘ besides external calami- 
ties,” but) “not to speak of 
the many points which are left 
out in this enumeration,” like 
“the time would fail me to 
tell,” in Heb. xi. 32. 

ἡ ἐπιστασίς (B.D. E. F. G.), 
or ἡ ἐπισύστασίς (J. K.) pov 
or μοι (B. F.G.), must be “ the 
concourse of people to see me.” 
(i. e. to ask advice, &c.), like 
‘¢ quotidiani hominum impe- 
tus,” Cic. pro Arch. 6. The 
word ἐπιστασίς (with the same 
variation of reading) occurs in 
Acts, xxiv. 12., fora “ tumult;” 
Num. xvi. 40., for the “ con- 
gregation” (or “conspiracy ”) 
of Korah; 3 Esdr. v. 90., for 
‘*conspiracies.” If μου be the 
right reading, it would be “my 
concourse,” as we should say, 
“my following.” If woz, then it 
is governed by ἐπὶ in ἐπίστασιο. 
Compare the form ἐπισύνα- 


yoyn, 2 Thess. ii. 1.; Hebrews, 
x. 25. 


For the fact, see the account 
of St. Paul’s teaching at Co- 
rinth, Acts, xviii. 11.: * He 
sate (i. 6.» a8 a rabbi, in the 
house of Justus near the syn- 
agogue) a year and six months 
teaching the word of God; ” 
and, still more to the purpose, 
immediately before the date of 
this Epistle, at Ephesus, Acts, 
xix. 9.; He separated the 
disciples, daily conversing (καθ᾽ 
ἡμέραν διαλογόμενοθ) in the 
school of Tyrannus.” Wher- 
ever he established his head 
quarters, there the crowd of 
hearers and questioners might 
be expected to follow him. 
Compare the attendance on 
the teaching of our Lord: 
‘‘There were many coming 
and going, and they (. e., our 
Lord and the disciples), had 
not leisure so much as to eat.” 
Mark, vi. 31. 

If this be the right construc- 
tion and meaning, then the 
whole sentence will run thus: 
“ Setting aside the details 
which require no mention, 
there is my daily concourse of 
hearers, and the anxiety (7 
μερίμνα) which I have for all 
the congregations of Chris- 
tians.” 

29. There are two ways of 
understanding this verse: (1.) 
As an amplification of his 
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~ 4 9 9 ; ~ [2 Ἂς ’ A > 9 oe 
vel, καὶ οὐκ ἀσθενῶ, τίς σκανδαλίζεται, καὶ οὐκ ἐγω πυροῦ- 


. 80 
μαι; 


anxiety for the Churches: 
‘Tf there is any one weak and 
troubled in conscience (ἀσθενεῖ, 
as in Rom. xiv. 2. 21.; 1 Cor. 
viii. 11.), I, too, am weak with 
him” (compare 1 Cor. ix. 22.: 
“Τὸ the weak I became as 
weak”). “If there 18 any one 
caught in a snare, J, too, am 
scorched in the fire of his 
temptation” (as Rev. 111. 18., 
and in a more spccial, but, 
here, less appropriate sense, 
1 Cor. vii. 9.); or “1 am on 
fire with indignation” (as in 
2 Mace. iv. 38., xiv. 45.). 

(2.) Asan impassioned sum- 
mary of the whole enumeration: 
‘If there be any example of 
weakness, it may be found in 
me; if any temptation, it may 
be found in my temptations 
also.” But if this is the 
meaning, the words, especially 
the last, must be taken as very 
hyperbolical. It is, therefore, 
best to confine them to the 
first interpretation, which is 
countenanced by the juxta- 
position of ἀσθενεῖ and σκανδα- 
λίξεται, a8 in 1 Cor. vill. 9. 13., 
and to take it as a strong ex- 
pression of the Apostle’s wide 
sympathies. See on 1 Cor. 
ix. 22. 

30. The mention of “ weak- 
ness” in verse 29., although in 
a somewhat different sense 
from that in which it was im- 
puted to him by his adver- 
saries and acknowledged by 
himself, leads him to break out 


εἰ καυχᾶσθαι δεῖ, τὰ τῆς ἀσθενείας μου καυχήσομαι. 


into a strong expression of his 
consciousness of this weak- 
ness; as though he said: 
“1 have been compelled to 
boast, but my boasting is in 
fact not of my strength, but 
of my weakness. All these 
hardships, all this sympathy 
for the weakness of others, are 
the signs and causes of that 
weakness of which they com- 
plain in me.” But this thought, 
whilst it sums up the foregoing 
enumeration, also opens a new 
aspect of thesubject, which con- 
tinues to xii. 10. The irony 
with which he had opened this 
vindication in xi. 1—21., is now 
entirely dropped; and he ex- 
presses his intention to con- 
tinue his boast (καυχήσομαι), 
overcoming, as it were, his 
scruples, not now, as_here- 
tofore, by assuming the cha- 
racter of a fool (compare xi. 
16. 23. with xii. 6.), but by 
reflecting that, after all, it was 
not on his strength, but on his 
weakness, that he was going to 
dwell. This he seems to have 
intended to follow up by a 
complete and detailed account 
of his sufferings from the be- 
ginning. Beginning, there- 
fore, with a solemn appeal to 
God for the truth of his narra- 
tive (xi. 31., and repeated 
xii. 6.) he commences with an 
account of his earliest danger 
and escape at Damascus (xi. 
32. 33.). What would have 
followed next, it is impossible 
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δ᾽ ὁ ϑεὸς καὶ πατὴρ τοῦ κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῦ" οἷδεν, ὁ ὧν εὐλογητὸς 


5 κυρίον ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ χριστοῦ. 


to say. The narrative is bro- 
ken off almost as soon as be- 
gun; and it can no more be 
reconstructed than a ship which 
has foundered at sea could be 
reconstructed from a single 
plank that has been washed to 
shore. Why this interruption 
occurs it is also impossible to 
say. It may have been, either 
from the reluctance which he 
still found insuperable, to dwell 
in detail on his great deeds and 
sufferings. Or it may have 
been that he was struck at this 
point, by the thought that a 
more striking exemplification 
of the glory of his weakness 
-might be given by pointin 

out its direct connexion wit 

the highest privilege to which 
he had ever been called. Or it 
may have been that the de- 
scription of his great reve- 
lations and the weakness con- 
nected with them, were from 
the beginning of this new di- 
gression the chief topic on 
which he meant to dwell; but 
that he had at first intended 
to give the outward circum- 
stances which had led the way 
to them, and then, either find- 
ing this too circuitous, or for 
some other cause unknown, 
had changed his plan, and gone 
at once into the subject of the 
revelations without further in- 
troduction. However this may 
be, as soon as he has disen- 
tangled himself from the con- 
fusion of the lost sentence, ap- 
parent even in the inextricable 


confusion of the MSS. in xii. 
1., he proceeds to the account 
of his revelations and thence of 
his weakness( xii. 2—10). Thus 
much is necessary to be borne in 
mind, in order to force a way 
over one of the most disjointed 
and broken sentences ever 
written. 

31. That this asseveration 
should be understood as refer- 
ring to the succeeding, not to the 
preceding, is required by the 
whole tenor of the argument, 
and is confirmed by the similar 
asseverations in xii. 2.3.6. It 
applies, not simply to the fact 
stated in verses 31. 32., but to 
the whole narrative which was 
intended to follow, and which 
perhaps does in part follow in 
xii. 1—10. For the doxology, 
introduced by the solemn feel- 
ing of the moment, see that 
in Rom. ix. 5., also occurring 
shortly after a similar pro- 
testation of his veracity; com- 
pare also Rom. i. 25. ὁ ὧν 
is used so frequently in LXX. 
(Ex. itl. 13. 14., "Eyo εἰμὴ ὃ 
ὧν : Jer. xiv. 13., xxxix. 17., 
ὁ ὧν κύριε: Wisd. xiii. 1. εἰδέναι 
τὸν ὄντα), and Philo De Abrah. 
p. 267. (πατὴρ . . . bs ἐν 
ταῖς ἱεραῖς γραφαῖς κυρίῳ ὄνο- 
ματι καλεῖται ὁ ὦν), as ἃ trans- 
lation for JEHOVAH, that 
the phrase in this passage and 
Rom. ix. 5., if not used pre- 
cisely in that sense, at any 
rate has reference to it. Com- 
pare John, i. 18., iii. 18., 
vi. 46., vill. 47.; Rev. i. 4. 8., 
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εἷς τοὺς αἰώνας, ὅτι οὐ ψεύδομαι. 83 ἐν Δαμασκῷ ὁ ἐθνάρχης 
᾿Αρέτα τοῦ βασιλέως ἐφρούρει τὴν πόλιν Δαμασκηνῶν" πιά- 
σαι pe”, ὃ καὶ διὰ ϑυρίδος ἐν σαργάνῃ ἐχαλάσθην διὰ τοῦ τεί- 


5 thy Δ. πόλιν». 


where it is applied to the Son, 
see especially Rev. i. 4. 

32. The fact here related 
was (so far as we know) his 
earliest danger, at least from 
conspiracy. If “the desert” 
in xi. 26. refers to his visit to 
Arabia, Gal. i. 17., he may 
have had previous dangers 
there of another kind. It took 
place on his return from Arabia 
to Damascus, shortly after his 
conversion. (Gal. i. 17)., and 
is described, nearly as here, in 
Acts, ix. 23. 24. 25., with the 
difference only that what is 
there ascribed to the Jews, is 
here ascribed to the Ethnarch, 
who probably was acting at 
their instigation. Aretas, chief 
of the Nabathwan Arabs, had 
at this time much influence, 
partly from his being the 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas, 
partly from the commercial im- 

ortance of his capital, Petra. 
Hence the extension of his 
kingdom to Damascus. See 
Howson and Conybeare’s St. 
Paul, vol. i. p. 88. It was 
an hereditary name, and in 
Arabic was Haret. See Nie- 
buhr’s Lectures, vol. iii. c 91. 
This one was the third of the 
name. Jos. Ant. xvi. 16., 
xvii. 4. (Schéttgen ad h. 1). 
“ Ethnarch” was the title of 
an Oriental provincial go- 
vernor. (See Heyne’s treatise 
* De Ethnarcha Areta.” 1755.) 


> add ϑέλων. 


It is used of Judas Macca- 
bus, 1 Macc. xiv. 47., xv. 
1. 2.; Jos. Ant. xiii. 6.6.; and 
of Archelaus, Jos. Bell. Jud. ii, 
6. 3.; and of the head of the 
Jews in Egypt, Jos. Ant. xiy, 
7. 2. 


ἐφρούρει, “ kept watch with 
a garrison.” From Acts, ix. 
24., 1t appears that all the 
gates were watched. σπιάσαι, 
in Jater Greek, *‘ to arrest.” 
διὰ Jupios, “an aperture,” or 
“little door,” as in Acts, xx, 
9. διὰ τοῦ relyous, possibly 
“ through the aperture in the 
wall,” probably “over the 
wall,” i.e. from an overhanging 
house, such as are still to be 
seen on the walls of Damascus, 
See the woodcut in Howson 
and Conybeare, i. p.- 110, 
There is a spot still pointed out 
on the eastern wall as the scene 
of his escape, which in the local 
legends hae entirely eclipsed 
the story of his conversion. In 
Josh. ii, 15.; 1 Sam. xix. 12., 
the same expression (διὰ τῆν 
Jupldos) is used in the LXX. 
for the escape of the spies from 
Jericho, and of David from 
Saul. 

33. capyavn, “anything twist- 
ed,” as acord. Aisch. Supp. 
788. ; 80 Suidas, of μὲν σχοένιον 
Tl, οἱ δὲ πλέγμα τι ἐκ σχοινίον. 
Compare 31%, “to weave.” 
Lycophron (748.) has the word 
προστεταργανωμένην. On this 
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yous καὶ ἐξέφυγον τὰς χεῖρας αὐτοῦ. 


the Scholiast says, συμπε- 
πλεγμένην᾽" ἡ γὰρ Tap ἡμῖν cap- 
γάνη, παρὰ ᾿Αττικοῖς ταργάνη" 
καὶ τὸ συνειλῆσθαι, τεταργα- 
νῶσθαι. (Wetstein.) Here 
probably a ““ rope-basket.” 
ἢ Acts, ix 25., it is omvpis 
properly “a grain-basket.” 
Tas χεῖρα», i.e., “ stretched 
forth his hands to catch me” 
(πιάσαι). Compare Acts, xii. 
1.: Herod “ stretched forth his 
hands to vex the church.” 
XAILI.1. The readings are very 
᾿ varlous, and indicate the want 
of any guide in the sense of the 
sentence, which, as observed on 


xi. 30., is the transition point - 


from the broken narrative of 
xi. 32. 33., to the new narra- 
tive rising out of it in xii. 2. 

(1.) κανχᾶσθαι δεῖ, B. D?. 
E. E.G. J. Vulg.; εἰ καυχ. δεῖ, 
οὐ συμφέρον μέν, B. F.G.; ἐλεύ- 
σομαι δέ, B. F.G. Vulg. Copt.; 
δὲ καί, B. Vulg. Copt. Latin 
Fathers. 

(2.) καυχᾶσθαι δέ, D'. Slav. 
Theoph.; καὶ δὴ «avy. Copt. 
Arm. Greek Fathers ; ov cup- 
φέρει μοι, D'. E. J. Κα. Greek 
Fathers: ἐλεύσομαι γάρ, D'. D*. 
E. J. K. Copt. Arm. /Eth. 
(A. and C. are deficient). 

It thus appears that καυ- 
χῶσθαι δεῖ ob συμφέρειν μοι. 
ἐλεύσομαι γάρ, which 18 a com- 
pound of the two texts, has the 
best support of MSS., and has 
also in its favour the internal 
evidence of difficulty. On the 
other hand, it is suspected that 
δεῖ is taken from xi, 30., and 
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Xl. ᾿ καυχᾶσθαι δεῖ, 


it may here, as undoubtedly 
in 1 Cor. vi. 20., have been 
corrupted from δὴ by simi- 
larity of sound (both being in 
later Greek pronounced like the 
Italian i”), δὲ may also 
have been introduced from the 
last syllable of καυχᾶσθαι (both 
being pronounced like the En- 
glish * they ”). 

The meaning of the two 
sets of readings, though dif- 
ferently expressed, is substan- 
tially the same. That of the 
first would be, “ I must boast; 
it is not good for-me ; but yet 
I am about to do so.” The 
second would be, ** Now to 
boast is not good for me [but I 
must boast], for I am about 
to do so.” (Compare xi. 5.) 
If a text be formed of both 
sets of readings, the meaning 
will be, * I must boast; it is 
not expedient [but I must 
boast] for I am going to do 
so.” In any of these three 
cases the words express the 
conflict in his own mind be- 
tween what he must do, and 
what he thinks it becoming for 
him, to do; and also the tran- 
sition from the narrative of 
facts in xi. 32. 33. to the ac- 
count of revelations in xii. 2. 
For something of the same 
confusion, compare Phil. iii. i. 
Ta αὐτὰ γράφειν ὑμῖν, ἐμοὶ μὲν 
οὐκ ὀκνηρόν, ὑμῖν δὲ ἀσφαλές». 
where he means to say that, 
“to write the same things 
was in itself troublesome to 
him; but under the circum- 
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οὐ συμῴφέρον μέν", ἐλεύσομαι δὲ καὶ εἰς ὀπτασίας καὶ ἀποκα- 


® καιιχᾶσθαι δὴ ob συμφέρει μοι" ἐλεύσομαι γὰρ εἷς. 


stances was not, because it was 
good for them.” 

The mention of his Divine 
revelations is introduced appa- 
rently with a twofold object: 
first, as a matter on which he 
may justly found a claim to be 
listened to, as an Apostle, espe- 
cially as against those who 
claimed peculiar connexion 
with Christ; secondly, in re- 
ference to the ‘‘ weakness” (xil. 
9.), which followed as a con- 
sequence on these revelations. 

What his description of his 
outward sufferings, xi. 23—28., 
is to the general history of his 
outward life, this description 
(xii. 2—10.) is to the general 
history of that portion of his 
inward life, which relates to a 
region more dircctly spiritual 
and preternatural ; and there- 
fore has a peculiar interest of its 
own. First, it is of importance 
as throwing light on similar ec- 
stasies recorded in other parts 
of the New Testament, as of 
Peter in Acts, x. 10.; of 
Philip in Acts, viii. 39.; of 
Paul himeelf, in Acts, ix. 12., 
xxii. 17.; and especially of 
John, in the Apocalypse (Rev 
i. 10., iv. 1., &c.); as well as 
on states of mind, similar, if 
not identical; “the dreams 
and visions,” alluded to as 
signs of the spirit in Acts, ii. 
17.; and the speaking with 
tongues, in 1 Cor. xiv. 2. The 
details may be different, but 
their common characteristics, 


the loss of self-consciousness, 
the sense of being hurried into 
a higher sphere,—and the par- 
tial and mysterious glim 
of the invisible world, are all 
found in this description of the 
state, by one who was him- 
self so affected. Secondly, it 
is of importance as throwing 
light on the life and character 
of the Apostle himself. From 
this p , 88 well as the 
facts stated Acts, ix. 12., xxii. 
17., and from his expression 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 18., that “he 
spoke with tongues more than 
they all,” it is evident that of 
this ecstatic state he partook 
in an eminent de ; and the 
same is confirmed by the at- 
tacks of his enemies, still pre- 
served in the Clementines 
(Hom. xvii. 19.), where Peter 
is introduced as attacking Paul 
under the name of Simon 
facus): “If then Jesus our 
Lord (ὁ Ἰησοῦς ἡμῶν) was seen 
in a vision and was known by 
thee and conversed with thee, 
10 was in anger with thee as an 
adversary that He spoke to thee 
through visions and dreams, 
and even through outward re- 
velations. But can any one be 
made wise to teach through 
a vision? If thou sayest that 
he can, why then did our 
Master abide and converse 
with His disciples, not sleeping 
but awake for a whole year ὃ 
And how shall we believe the 
very fact that He was seen of 
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λύψεις κυρίου. 3. olda ἄνθρωπον ἐν χριστῷ πρὸ ἐτῶν δεκατεσ- 


thee? And how could He 
have been seen of thee, when 
thou teachest things contrary 
to His teaching? And if by 
having been seen and made a 
disciple by Him for one hour, 
thou becamest an Apostle, 
then expound what He has 
taught, love His Apostles, 
fight not with me who was His 
companion. For against me, 
the firm rock, the foundation 
of the Church, even me thou 
didst ‘withstand ’ openly” (av- 
Oéornxas). 

It is not necessary here to 
determine how far the “ reve- 
lations from the Lord,” of 
which the Apostle speaks else- 
where (1 Cor. xi. 23., xv. 3.5 
Gal. i 12. 16.), were made 
during such ecstasies; but it 
may be observed: first, that this 
account gives a conceivable 
picture of the mode in which 
they may have been impressed 
upon him; and secondly, that 
the strong line of demarcation 
which he has drawn between 
this ecstasy and his ordinary 
state, is a warrant to us for his 
not needlessly confounding 
things human and Divine, 
things earthly and thing Spi- 
ritual. 

ὀπτασία καὶ ἀποκαλύψει. 
Tt is useless to attempt to dis- 
tinguish between these words, 
further than to say what is 


obvious on the face of them, . 


that ὀπτασίαν (“ visions ἢ) 
is more tangible, ἀποκαλύ- 
aes (“revelations,” ‘ discove- 


rics”) more spiritual. ὀπτασία 
occurs no where else in St. 
Paul, but is used in Luke, i. 
22., xxiv. 23., for “ an appari- 
tion,” so also in Dan. ix. 23., 
x.1.7.8.(LXX.). ἀποκάλυψις 
is used in this especial sense 
of “penetrating into Divine 
secrets,” in 1 Cor. xiv. 6. 26.; 
Eph. i. 17., iit, 3.3 Gal. i. ii. ; 
and in the name and contents 
in “ Apocalypse” (Rev. i. 
1.). 
κυρίου “of the Lord” (He 
being the author of them). 

2. oda, “1 know.” Possibly, 
“1] remember,” as in Acts, xxiii. 
5.3; 1 Cor. i. 16. 

ἄνθρωπον ἐν χρίστῳ. The 
most general term to desig- 
nate himself in the third per- 
son, “ἃ Christian,” ‘“a man 
who lived and moved in Christ 
as his being,” possibly with 
an allusion to the deeper con- 
sciousness of that union pro- 
duced by the ecstasy. 

πρὸ ἐτῶν δεκατεσσάρων. As 
he had begun his narrative in 
xi. 32. 33. with one definite 
fact, so also he begins his new 
narrative in a similar manner. 
It is impossible to fix this date 
precisely. It could not have 
been his conversion, which 
was more than twenty years 
before this; it might possibly 
be shortly after the escape 
from Damascus, which was 
ebout seventeen years before 
this, and which as mentioned in 
xi. 32. 33., may have been in- 
tended as a prelude to this, 
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σάρων (εἴτε ἐν σώματι οὐκ olda, εἴτε ἐκτὸς "σώματος οὐκ 

οἶδα, ὁ ϑεὸς οἶδεν) ἁρπαγέντα τὸν τοιοῦτον ἕως τρίτου οὐρα- 

νοῦ, ϑκαὶ οἷδα τὸν τοιοῦτον ἄνθρωπον (εἴτε ἐν σώματι εἴτα 
5 add τοῦ. 


εἴτε ἐν σώματι, κιτιλ. This 
comes in as a parenthesis be- 
tween ἐτῶν and ἁρπαγέντα, 
and expresses the loss of self- 
consciousness to that degree 
that he knew not whether he 
were carried up into heaven 
literally, or only in a figure. 
ἡρπάσθη is Attic, ἡρπάγη Ma- 
cedonian Greek. For simi- 
lar expressions, compare Acts, 
viii. 39., πνεῦμα κυρίου ἧρ- 
πασεν τὸν Φίλιππον : and 
Rev. i. 10., ἐγενόμην ἐν πνεύ- 
ματι: Rev. xii. ὅ., ἡρπάσθη 
τὸ τέκνον αὐτῆς πρὸς τὸν 
ϑεόν: 1 Thess. iv. 17., ἄρπα- 
γησόμεθα.. .. εἰς ἀέρα. Com- 
pare the Rabbinical expression 
in Bava Mezia, 89.: ‘ God 
stood in the academy of heaven 
with all His scholars in great 
controversy, and they said, 
‘Who shall be the judge?’ 
And they agreed that it should 
be Rabbi Barnaham. In the 
same hour his soul was caught 
up into heaven, and his sen- 
tence confirmed the judgment 
of God.” (Wetstein.) 

For the Rabbinical con- 
ception of the seven heavens, 
see the numerous quotations 
in Wetstein. The sum of these 
quotations 18 as follows. The 
seven heavens are: 1. The 
veil (compare Heb. vi. 9.\, 
2. The expanse. 3. The 
clouds. 4. The dwelling-place 
(habitaculum). 5. The habi- 
tation (habitatio). 6. The 


fixed seat. 7. Araboth, Or 
(according to a slightly diffe- 
rent arrangement): 1. The 
heaven. 2. The heaven of 
heavens. 3. The expanse. 
4, Theclouds. 5. The dwell- 
ing-place. 6. The fixed seat. 
7. Araboth. In the clouds 
are said to be the millstones 
which ground the manna. 
Before the Fall God lived on 
earth; at the sin of Adam, 
He ascended into the first 
heaven ; at the sin of Cain, 
into the second; of the gene- 
ration of Enoch, into the 
third; of the generation of 
the flood, into the fourth; at 
the generation of theconfusion 
of tongues, into the fifth; at 
the generation of Sodom, into 
the sixth; at the generation 
of Egypt, into the seventh. 
Then, at the rise of Abraham, 
He descended to the sixth ; 
of Isaac, to the fifth; of Ja~- 
cob, to the fourth; of Levi, 
to the third; of Kohath, to 
the second; of Amram, to the 
first; of Moses, to the earth 
again. It is possible that, in 
accordance with this phraseo- 
logy, the Apostle may mean 
that he was carried into the 
third heaven, ὦ 6. midway 
between earth and _ heaven, 
into the region of the clouds 
and air, asin 1 Thess. iy. 17. 
(eis ἀέρα); and then by a 
second, and still loftier flight 
into the preeence of God Him- 
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χωρὶς τοῦ σωματος "ὁ 9 εὸς oldev), ὅτι ἡρπάγη εἰς τὸν παρά- 
decoy καὶ ἤκουσεν ἄῤῥητα ῥήματα & οὐκ ἐξὸν ἀνθρώπω λα- 
λῆσαι. ὃ ὑπὲρ τοῦ τοιούτου καυχήσομαι, ὑπὲρ δὲ ἐμαυτοῦ 
οὐ καυχήσομαι, εἰ μὴ ἐν ταῖς ἀσθενείαις" ὁ (ἐὰν γὰρ ϑελήσω 
καυχήσασθαι, οὐκ ἔσομαι ἄφρων ἀλήθειαν γὰρ ἐρῶ" ᾧεί.- 


® ἐκτὸς τοῦ σώματος͵ οὐκ of8a° ὅ. 


self, which is spoken of, as in 
Rev. xxii. 1., under the figure 
of ““ ἃ paradise.” 

But the probability is, that 
the Apostle’s words have no 
concern with this elaborate 
system of the Rabbis. There 
was a simpler view taken by 
some of them, that there were 
but two heavens, founded on 
the passage in Deut. x. 14., 
which speaks of “ the heaven” 
and ‘the heaven of heavens” 
(see Aboth Nathan, 37. in Wet- 
stein). By these two heavens 
apparently were meant the 
visible clouds and sky, possibly 
in connexion with the dual 
form of Ow. In that case 
the third heaven would be 
the invisible world beyond, in 
the presence of God, and not 


different from, but identical ' 


with paradise, the same of which 
our Lord spoke to the penitent 
thief in Luke, xxiii. 42. So 
St. John is brought through a 
door in the sky, into the pre- 
sence of the throne of God( Rev. 
iv. 1.2.); andround that throne 
is the “ Eden” or paradise of 
Heaven (Rev. xxii. 1.). 

The Apostle’s rapture is al- 
luded to in Lucian’s Philopa- 
tris, vol. ii. p. 770. “ When 
the Galilean ot im bald 

ἀναφαλαντία9), with his hig 
Coe Coalppin, who walked 
VOL. II. 


R 


> add μου. 


through the air (ἀεροβατήσας 
to the third heaven μὰ 

4. ἄῤῥητα ῥήματα" an oxy- 
moron: ‘ words, and yet no 
words.” The expression is 
taken from the secreey of the 
Greek mysteries, οὐκ ἐξόν 
ἀνθρώπῳ. “ Man cannot speak 
them, God may.” Such must 
have been the expressions of 
those who spoke with tongues, 
as if in a language drawn 
from a higher sphere. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 2. 

The silence of the Apostle 
is a remarkable contrast to the 
elaborate description given by 
Mahomet, of his nocturnal 
journey to Jerusalem and to 

aradise. (Sprenger’s Life of 
{ahomet, part i. p. 126. 136.) 

5. εἰ μή. ““ Only in my weak- 
nesses will I boast.” For εἰ 
μή see 1 Cor. vii. 17. He 
will not boast of himself, but 
only of his visions when he 
could hardly be said to be him- 
self, and of his weaknesses of 
which most would be ashamed. 

6. ἐὰν yap. Here a clause 
18 suppressed, as in xi. 5. (ἢ 
xii, [And yet I coul 
boast reasonably.] For if I 
were desirous (ϑελήσω) to do 
80, I should not really be foolish, 
though I affected folly in doing 
so before” (xi. 1. 16.). 

ἀλήθειαν. See on xi. 31. 
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e a 4 
δομαι δέ, μή τις εἰς ἐμὲ λογίσηται ὑπὲρ ὃ βλέπει με 7 ακούει" 
we ~ e€ ~ ~ a 
ἐξ nod). 7 καὶ τῇ ὑπερξολῆ τῶν ἀποκαλύψεων. διὸ ἵνα μὴ 


® add τι. 


φείδομαι δέ, κι τ. Ὰ. “1 donot 
dwell on wonders and ecstasies, 
of which you cannot conceive. 
I leave you to form your own 
impression of me from what 
you see and hear.” Compare 
a similar deprecation of super- 
stitious reverence in 1 Cor. iv. 
1—6. 

διὸ is found in A. B. F. G. 
and, if retained, necessitates 
Lachmann’s punctuation ; verse 
6. is in a parenthesis, and καὶ τῇ 
ὑπερβολῇ τῶν ἀποκαλύψεων 13 
joined ἰο ἐν ταῖς ἀσθενείαις. Such 
a sudden dislocation can only 
be explained by the confusion 
almost always incident to his 
mention of the word “ boast.” 
If, with D. διὸ is omitted, then 
the sentence, though still in- 
verted, will run more smoothly. 

7. καί, κι τ Δ. * And it was 
for this very purpose, lest 1 
should be too much exalted, 
‘‘that there was given me a 
thorn,” ὑπεραίρωμαι and ὑπερ- 
βολῇ, referring to ὑπὲρ ὃ 
βλέπει, κι T,X. In verse 6.; 
“ΤΊ not of me with ex- 
cessive reverence, lest by the 
excess of my revelations 1 
should be excessively exalted.” 

For the sense of the whole, 
compare Luke, x. 20. 

ἐδόθη docs not, of itself, imply 
that the trial was sent from 
God; but the context, as well 
as the Apostle’s feeling, show 
that its object was providential. 

σκόλοψ occurs no where 


» Here ends the hiatas from IV. 13—XII. 6. in A. 


4 om. διά. 


else in the New Testament. 
It is not a “thorn,” but ““some- 
thing pointed,” generally a 
“ pointed stake” or “ palisade,” 
Hesychius, ξύλον ὄξομον : and 
again, ὄρθα καὶ ὄξεα ξύλα, 
σταυροί, χάρακες : and so Pha- 
vorinus, in ἀνασκολοπίζω" σ κό- 
λοπες τὰ ὄξεα ξύλα. In this 
sense it seems to be used by 
the LX X. Numb. xxxiii. 55.; 
Ezek. xxviit. 24.; Hos. 1. 6. 
where it is rather distinguished 
from ‘‘thorns” (ἀκάνθαις) than 
identified with them. So also 
Artemidorus, iii. 33., ἄκανθαι 
καὶ σκόλοπες ὀδύνας σημαέ- 
νουσι διὰ τὸ ὀξύ. And so in 
classical writers invariably. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
the metaphor is taken from 
impaling or crucifying ; and is 
thus analogous to the expres- 
sions, “I am crucified with 
Christ” (Gal. ii. 20.) ἀνασκο- 
λοπίζω (as used in LXX. 
Esther, vi. 11.) is explained by 
Phavorinus and Hesychius as 
equivalent to ἀνασταυρίξω, and 
axodoy is thus equivalent to 
σταυρὸς (‘the cross,” * the 
stake”), which originally, as em- 
ployed in the classical writers, 
was used, not for “two trans- 
verse beams,” but simply fora 
“‘palisade,” or “stake,” and thus 
Eustathius describes it, as 
identical with σκόλοψ. “ Srav- 


ροί, ὄρθα καὶ ἀπωξυμμένα ξύλα, 


—ot δὲ αὐτοὶ σκόλοπες Aéyor- 


ται." For the details of these 
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ὑπεραίρωμαι, ἐδόθη μοι σκόλοψ TH σαρκί, ἄγγελος σατανᾶ", 


® Saray. 


words, see Lipsius, De Cruce, 
1.3. 4.5.6. In Lucian (De 
Morte Peregrini, |. p. 465.), 
ἀνασκολοπίζω is used for the 
Crucifixion of Christ. 

Thus, as the words “cru- 
cior,” ‘ cruciatus,” * crux” 
in Latin, are taken from the 
agony of crucifixion to ex- 
press pain in gencral,so σταυρὸς 
and σκόλοψ", the “ cross” and 
the “stake,” are used in the 
Greek of the New Testament 
(asin Matth. x. 21.: “ Take up 
thy cross”) for suffering ge- 
nerally. In classical Greek, 
this could not be, as crucifixion 
was not an ordinary Greek 
punishment. 

The only difference between 
σκόλοψ' and σταυρός, and the 
reason therefore for the fre- 
quent occurrence of σταυρός 
(a * cross”) and the rare occur- 
rence of σκόλοψ' (a “ stake”) 
is that, whilst σταυρὸς is gene- 
rally used for the punishment 
of “crucifixion,” oxdro0 ἰδ 
used for the less common, 
though still frequent, punish- 
ment of “impalement.” And 
as elsewhere, in order to de- 
scribe his state of constant 
torture, the Apostle draws his 
expression from crucifixion, so 
here he draws it from impale- 
ment. 

τῇ σαρκί, “for the flesh.” 
This implies that it was some 
bodily distress. Compare 
σκόλοπες ἐν ois ofOrapois, 
Numb. xxxiil. 55. 

ἄγγελος σατανᾶ. “ An angel 


of Satan,” not “the angel 
Satan,” because he is never 
so called in the New Testa- 
ment, nor yet simply the 
“messenger” of Satan, be- 
cause ἄγγελος, when used of 
the unseen world, must always 
have the sense of a spirit. 
For the general use of the 
word “angel,” to denote a 
Divine work wrought through 
natural agency, compare “ the 
angel of the Lord,” which 
smote Herod with sickness 
(Acts, xii. 23.), or the first 
born with the pestilence (Exod. 
xi, 28. ; Ps. Ixxviii. 49. 50.). 
As “an angel of the Lord” 
(ἄγγελος κυρίου) is thus spoken 
of when the object is to assist 
God’s servants, or punish his 
enemies (Acts, v. 19., viii. 26., 
xii. 2. 23.), so “an angel of 
Satan ” (ἄγγελον σατανᾶ) ἰδ 
spoken of, where the object is 
to torment God’s servants. 
Thus “Satan” tempts Judas 
(Luke, xxii. 3.), and Ananias 
(Acts, v. 3.), suggests bad 
thoughts (1 Cor. vii. 5.), and 
produces disorders (Luke, xiii. 
16.). In this particular in- 
stance, the word is probably 
introduced, a8 in xi. 14., for 
the sake of the allusion to Job, 
1. 6., where the LXX. has ὁ 
διάβολος, but the Hebrew 
‘¢ Satan ;” and where in like 
manner, though ‘Satan propo- 
ses, God disposes” the event. 
Compare what is probably a 
similar allusion to the book 
of Job, in Luke, xxii. 31., 
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ἵνα με κολαφίξῃη [ἵνα μὴ ὑπεραίρωμαι]. ὃ [καὶ] ὑπὲρ τούτου 


«ς Satan hath obtained his wish 
(ἐξῃτήσατο) ἴο sift you as wheat, 
but I have prayed for thee that 
thy faith fail not.” The word 
σατᾶν occurs in the LAX. 
only in 1 Kings xi. 14. 23. 25.; 
in Aquila in Num. xxi. 22.; 
Job, 1. 6., and is undeclined, 
σατᾶν. In the thirty-two 
races where it is used in the 
‘ew Testament, of which nine 
instances occur in St. Paul 
it 19 declined, σατανᾶ, 
iva μὲ κολαφίζῃ. This is 
(not as might be expected 
from the word σκόλοψ to 
“prick” or ‘ wound,” but) 
‘‘ to buffet,” or “strike with the 
fist,” as in the account of 
our Lord’s trial. Matt. xxvi. 
67.3; Mark, iv. 65. 1; Pet. 
i. 20. In this passage, and 
1 Cor. iv. 11., where it occurs 
(κολαφιξζόμενοι) among the 
Apostle’s hardships, it is evi- 
dently used in a general sense 
of “maltreatment,” yet still 
probably with regard to its 
original meaning, and hence 
applied not to the ‘ stake” 
(σκόλοψ), but to the “angel ” 
(ἄγγελος); and was probably 
suggested by the passage just 
alluded to in Job, where Satan 
is ordered to “put forth his 
hand and touch the bone and the 
flesh,” and said to “smite Job 
with sore boils.” (Job, 11. 5. 7.) 
Compare for a similar meta- 
phor, ὑπωπιάξω, in 1 Cor. ix. 
27., and for a similar personifi- 
cation, that of Death and Sin 
in Rom. v. 14. 21., and 1 Cor. 
xv. 55. (in the latter instance 


Death being armed with a 
goad or sting). The word is 
later Greek, κονδυλέζω being 
the expression in Attic Greck. 

The subjunctive xoraditn 
and ὑπεραίρωμαι are used to 
express the continuance of the 
trial. “He came in order 
that [not ‘he might,” but] 
he may buffet me, and in 
order that [not “I might not 
be,” but] “I may not be ex- 
alted.” The figure may be 
either: (1.) that the Angel of 
Satan is, like Death in 1 Cor. 
xv. 55., armed with the impa- 
ling stake; or, (2.) that the 
Apostle represents himself as 
already impaled or crucified, 
and thus exposed to the taunts 
and buffets of his adversary. 

The order of the words would 
naturally require σκόλοψ' and 
ἄγγελος to be taken in apposi- 
tion with each other; but the 
sense, as given above, would 
be better expressed, if it were 
ἐδόθη σκόλοψ τῇ σαρκί, ἄγγε- 
λος σατανᾶ ἵνα pe κολαφίζῃ. 
‘“ There was given to me ἃ 
stake in the flesh, in order that 
an angel of Satan may buffet 
me.” For similar inversions, 
see on 1 Cor. vill. 11., and in 
this very verse, (?) τῇ ὑπερβολ 
τῶν ἀποκ.. . . ἵνα μὴ ὑπεραί- 
ρώμαι. 

The words, ἵνα μὴ ὑπεραί- 
ρωμαι inthe second place where 
they occur, though retained in 
B., are omitted in A. D. E. ἘΝ 
G. Vulg.; perhaps, however, 
because they were thought 


‘superfluous; whereas the re- 
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petition may be intentional, 
to express as strongly as pos- 
sible the Apostle’s belief in 
the end designed by Provi- 
dence. Compare Job, ch. i. 

There are two other passages 
in the Apostle’s writings, 
which illustrate this: the first 
indirectly, 1 Cor. v. 5., παρα- 
δοῦναι τὸν τοιοῦτον τῷ σατανᾷ 
εἰς ὄλεθρον τῆς σαρκός, where it 
is evident that he speaks of 
bodily evil resulting from his 
sentence through the instru- 
mentality of Satan to the 
benefit of the person so afflict- 
ed. The second directly, Gal. 
iv. 13. 14., oldare δὲ ὅτι de’ 
ἀσθενείαν τῆς σαρκὸς εὐηγ- 
γελισάμην ὑμῖν τὸ πρότερον, 
καὶ τὸν πείρασμόν μου (Lach- 
mann reads: ὑμῶν) τὸν ἐν τῇ 
σαρκί pou ἐξουθενήσατε οὐδὲ 
ἐξεπτύσατε, where it is evident 
that he is speaking of the very 
same trial as that here de- 
scribed. No explanation, there- 
fore, can be admitted which 
will not suit the expressions in 
these three passages. 

To ascertain precisely what 
this trial was, is out of our 
power to determine. Itisone 
of the passages of which there 
are several in the New Testa- 
ment, where the obscurity for 
us is occasioned by the very 
fact that it was plain to contem- 
poraries. Such are, 1 Cor. xi. 
10.; 2 Thess. 11. 6. ; Rev. xiii. 
18. But it may be expedient, 
briefly toenumerate the various 
conjectures which have been 


stated, some of them as theolo- 
gical curiosities, some as con- 
taining more or less approxi- 
mation to probability. They 
may be divided into three 
classes, 
I.) Spiritual Temptations. 

tr Sensual temptations. 
Possibly Augustine (Conciones 
11. ad Ps. 58.), Jerome (Ep. 
ad Eustoch. de Cust. Virg.; 
ad Demetr. de Virg. Serv. c. 
6.; ad Rustic. de Viv. Forma, 
c. 3.), and Theophylact (ad h. 1.). 
But of these, the passages in 
the two former are ambiguous, 
and in Theophylact the read- 
ing is doubtful. This in- 
terpretation, therefore, first set 
in with the monks of the sixth 
and seventh centuries, Salvian. 
(De Circumcis.), and Bede (in 
Hom. Dom. 5.) ; and has since 
been the favourite view of Ro- 
man Catholic theologians. (See 
Estius ad ἢ, 1.) The words 
“for the flesh,” would admit 
of it, but the rest of the descrip- 
tion is in a strain different from 
what the mention of such a 
temptation would lead us to 
expect; and there is little, if 
anything, else in the Apostle’s _ 
life or writings which could 
countenance it. 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
(“ Lkeep my body under”) has 
no reference to sins of sensu- 
ality (see the note on that pas- 
sage), and Rom. vii. 23. (“the 
law of sin in my members”) 
is a general expression, not 
applying to any peculiarities of 
the Apostle himself. 2 Cor. 
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vii. 2. (οὐδένα ἐφθείραμεν), and 
1 Thess. ii. 3. (οὔτε ἐξ ἀκαθαρ- 
gias), may imply that euch an 
insinuation had then been made 
against him, but contain no- 
thing which can be brought 
to bear on this passage. There 
is, however, one decisive pas- 
sage against the notion that 
the Apostle was _ habitually 
exposed to any such trial, in 
1 Cor. vi. 7—9., “1 would 
that all men were even as 
myself” [ἡ ὁ. without tempta- 
tions to incontinency]. “ It 
is good for the unmarried to 
abide, even as I; but if 
they cannot contain, let them 
marry: it is better γαμῆσαι ἢ 
πυροῦσθαι. Nor could he have 
then eaid, that “he gloried ” 
in it (xii. 9.). And, although 
the examples of Jerome, An- 
tony, Augustine, and Luther, 
prove the compatibility of such 
trials with great piety and 
energy of character, yet one is 
inclined to agree with Luther, 
‘© Ah, no! dear Paul, it was 
no such trial which afflicted 
thee.” 

(2.) Temptations to unbe- 
lief; or torments of conscience 
about his past life. So thought, 


not unnaturally from their po- 


sition, the old Protestants 
(Gerson, Luther, Calvinus, 
Mosheim, Osiander). But 
against this is the external 
character of the trial indicated 
by all the expressions, σκό- 
λοψ τῇ σαρκὶ--- κολαφίζῃ : and 
the absence of any indications 


of such thoughts in the rest of 
the Apostle’s writings. 

(11.) External calamities. 

(1.) His Judaizing oppo- 
nents (so Chrysostom and the 
Greek fathers generally), al- 
luding especially to the indi- 
vidual leader so often pointed 
at (see on x. 7.), and con- 
firmed by the use of the phrase 
‘‘ ministers of Satan,” in xi. 
14. But here, again, τῇ σαρκὶ 
is too closely personal, and 
σκόλοψ and κολαφίξῃ too de- 
finite. 

(2.) His afflictions and per- 
secutions. This is confirmed 
by the use of ἀσθενείᾳ in verse 
9., and by the express reference 
under that name to his dis- 
tresses, in verse 10. But 
against this, is the definite 
and isolated character of the 
trial, and also the improba- 
bility of the Apostle’s earnest 
desire to be delivered from 
what was an almost inseparable 
accompaniment of his mission. 

(III.) Some bodily ailment. 
Almost every disorder has been 
suggested. (1.) Pleurisy, (2.) 
the stone (Thom. Aquinas), 
(3. epilepsy (Zigler),(4.) weak- 
ness of eyesight (suggested by 
a comparison of Acts, ix. 9., 
xxiii. 5.; Gal. iv. 15., vi. 11.), 
(5.) defect of utterance (sug- 
gested by x. 10.), (6.) lice in 
the head (Cotelier, Mon. Eccl. 
1. p. 352.), (7.) hypochondria, 
(8.) headache, (9.) earache (Je- 
rome, Chrysost., Gcumenius, 
Tertullian). The supposition 
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6 γτελειοῦται. 


that it was a pain in the head 
has the advantage of a dis- 
tinct support from tradition. 
Jerome says (ad Gal. iv. 13.), 
“ Tradunt eum gravissimum 
capitis dolorem sepe perpes- 
sum;” Tertullian (De Pudic. 
cap. 13.), “ Per dolorem, ut 
aiunt, auricule vel capitis.” 
Dismissing, however, any of 
those special conjectures, the 
probability is in favour of some 
general bodily ailment, which 
would answer the force of the 
words σαρκί, σκόλοψ, and κολα- 
φίζῃη, and which, if it were 
in any way occasioned by his 
sufferings or by his natural 
temperament, would agree 
with verses 9. 10. (ἀσθενείᾳ, 
ἀσθενείαις, ἀσθενῶ), and, if it 
affected his outward appear- 
ance, would agree with x. 10., 
ἡ παρουσία ἀσθενής : 1 Cor. 
11. 3., ἐν ἀσθενείᾳ καὶ ἐν φόβῳ 
καὶ ἐν τρθμῳ. The expres- 
sions in Gal. iv. 14., οὐκ ἐξου- 
θενήσατε (compare ἐξουδενη- 
μόνος, in x. 10.) οὐδὲ ἐξεπτύ- 
σατε could hardly be used 
except of something apparent 
to the eye. Nor would it 
be below the dignity of the 
Apostle’s character to ascribe 
such a trial to Satan. In 1 Cor. 
v. 5., παραδοῦναι τὸν τοιοῦτον 
τῷ σατανᾷ εἰς ὄλεθρον τῆς σαρ- 
xos, he couples together σὰρξ 
and σατανᾶς as here, evidently 
implying some bodily evil. 
Nor would it be inconsistent 
with his great character to 
feel keenly his struggle against 

Β 


such a difficulty. The fre- 
quent allusions to his hard- 
ships, his partings, and his 
anxieties (see iv. 1O—12., xi. 
27.), indicate, as has been 
already observed, an extreme 
susceptibility of temperament ; 
and it might be inferred, from 
i. 8—10., iv. 12., that he had 
but just recovered from an 
attack either of sickness or 
anxiety, which had brought 
him to the verge of the grave. 
Instances in later history 
readily occur to Hlustrate both 
the severity of such a trial 
and of perseverance under it: 
Alfred, with his cancer—Lu- 
ther, with the stone— William 
of Orange, with his fragile 
frame—contending against the 
constant demands of active life. 
8. It must be observed that 
the Apostle has described this 
trial in the same strain as he 
has been describing his inef- 
fable communion with Christ ; 
his thoughts flow out naturally 
from one into the other. We 
now come to the ground of 
his doing so. It was because 
he had the Lord's assurance 
that, in this weakness of the 
Apostle his Master’s power 
would best be shown forth. 
ὑπὲρ τούτον. “For him” 
(i.e. the angel of Satan, ns 
appears from ἀποστῇ, which 
could apply properly only to a 
person or personification ; com- 
pare Acts, v. 38., xx. 29.), 
“that. he may depart from 
me.” 
4 
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8. τὸν κύριον, t. 6. ““ Christ,” 
as appears from δύναμις τοῦ 
χριστοῦ, in verse 9. 

παρεκάλεσα. ““ Entreated.” 
This is often applied to Christ 
in the Gospels, and it implies 
that personal communication 
which the Apostle always pre- 
supposes in his language con- 
cerning Him. In Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 5. 8. it is applied to God. 

9. εἴρηκέν wor. The perfect 
tense seems to indicate that 
this was the constant reply. 
“ Thrice I besought Him, and 
each time His answer has been 
this.” 

Ἀρκεῖ σοι ἡ χάρις μου. 
‘Thou hast no need for more 
than my favour.” ἡ xdpisis thus 
used equally for the favour or 
kindness both of God and of 
Christ. For xydpis, see on 
1 Cor. xv. 10. For the sense 
comp. John, xxi. 22., “If Iwill 
that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee?” In each case, 
“ Be contented with the as- 
surance of my love and protec- 
tion.” 

ἡ yap δύναμις ἐν ἀσθενείᾳ 
τελεῖται ‘For my strength 
is perfected in weakness.” It 
expresses, first, the general 
truth that the strength of 
Christ Himself is “‘ made per- 
fect in weakness,” not in the 
weakness of the Apostle, but, 
so to speak, in His own weak- 
ness. He was “made perfect 
through sufferings.” (Heb. ii. 
10.) ‘ Himself took our weak- 
nesses” (do@evelas), Matt viii. 
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17. From this general trath 
the Apostle himself deduces 
the inference, that this strength 
would be made perfect also in 
his own weakness; that his 
“cross” or ‘“ stake” in the 
flesh, was merely an exemplifi-: 
cation of God’s law in dealing 
with hia people. 

μᾶλλον, to be taken (as its 
position shows) with καυχήσο- 
μαι, “1 will not complain, I 
will rather boast of my wenk- 
nesses, 

iva ἐπισκηνώσῃ, κι τ.λ. “That 
the strength of Christ may rest 
upon me,” “ take up its abode 
with me.” Possibly in allusion 
to the Shechinah, as ἐσκήνωσεν 
in John, i. 14. For the image 
too of the outpouring of Christ’s 
strength to His servants, comp. 
Luke, vil. 46., “I perceive 
that strength (δύναμι) is gone 
out from me.” 

10. ἀσθενείαις. ** Weaknesses 
consequent on troubles.” 

ὑπὲρ χριστοῦ. ““ Endured 
for Christ’s sake.” He refers 
to all the preceding context. 

ὅταν yap ἀσθενῶ, κ. τ. λ. He 
refers back to verses 8. 9., and 
thus sums up the whole. Com- 
pare Philo, Vit. Mos. vol. ii. 
p. 92. τὸ ἀσθενὲς ὑμῶν δύναμές 
ἐστι (comparing the Horn of 
the Burning Beast to the people 
of Israel). Plin. Ep. vii. 26. : 
Nuper me cujusdam languor 
admonuit, optimos esse nos dum 
infirmi sumus. 
_ This passage (verses 7—10.) 
18 Important: (1.) In illus- 
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tration of the Apostle’s per- 


sonal history. (2.) In illustra- 
tion of the principles of the 
Gospel generally. 

(1.) Whatever was the trial, 
there can be doubt that the 
Apestle represents himself as 
constantly troubled with some 
humiliating affliction, which 
marred his usefulness and broke 
his spirit. We learn from it to 
regard him, not as a man sus- 
tained by a naturally indomit- 
able strength of mind and body, 
but asa man doing what he did 
by an habitual struggle against 
his constitutional weakness. 
What the humble station and 
illiterate character of the other 
Apostles was to them, that the 
‘thorn in the flesh” and the 
“weakness of his bodily pre- 
sence” was to him. 

We learn, also, the source of 
his support. In what mode, 
indeed, this intercourse (if one 
may say so) with our Lord took 
place, we cannot tell; whether 
by vision, or by some more in- 
timate though inward convic- 
tion. But the description of 
it is important, as being the 
only direct account of such a 
communication from the Apo- 
stle himself; and, therefore, 
as illustrating all the less di- 
rect or less authentic allusions 
to similar communications else- 
where. “The Lord” is still 
with him, the personal Lord, 
Jesus Christ, whom he had 
seen on the road to Damascus ; 
he “entreats” him (παρεκά- 


Aeoa) as one still present; and 
the answer is returned, asin the 
momentof his conversion (Acts, 
ix. 5.), through articulate words. 
And those words exactly ex- 
press that union of the Divine 
and human, of the “ grace” or 
“favour” as of God, with the 
‘¢ weakness” as of man, which 
is the characteristic peculiarity 
of the representation of Christ 
in the New Testament. Lastly, 
this revelation is received by 
the Apostle as an abundant 
consolation, not only for the 
particular trial to which it re- 
ferred, but for all ‘‘ the weak- 
nesses, insults, necessities, per- 
secutions, and afflictions,” to 
which he was exposed. If 
Christ was satisfied, he was 
satisfied ; if Christ’s strength 
became his strength through 
his weakness, then in his weak- 
ness he was strong. 
(2.) The passage is also im- 
ortant, as illustrating some 
points in the Christian reve- 
lation, which, even to this 
day, are often not understood. 
First. The case of the Apostle 
is an undoubted instance of 
‘‘the effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man” not “ avail- 
ing” for the object desired; 
in other words it teaches us 
that the precept of our Lord, 
“ Ask, and it shall be given 
you,” must not be understood 
as promising a direct answer to 
every prayer, but as expressing 
the certainty, that He who 
who knows our infirmities be- 
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fore we ask, and our ignorance 
in asking, will, in the end, 
supply our needs with all that 
we require, although not with 
all that we desire, or think 
that we require. The Apo- 
stle prayed not for wealth, or 
honour, or wisdom, but simply, 
that a great impediment to his 
usefulness might be removed ; 
and even this was not granted. 
And, in like manner, a greater 
than the Apostle had “offered up 
prayers and eupplications with 
strong crying and tears,” “ear- 
nestly, and in an agony, and the 
sweat as it were, great drops 
of blood falling down to the 
ground, saying, Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from 
me” (Heb. v. 7.; Luke, xxi. 
44.; Matt. xxvi. 39.); and yet 
the cup was not removed, and 
the prayer was not granted. 
There are other passages in the 
New Testament, which might 
indicate the same truth, but 
these are sufficient. If the 
prayer of Paul, and the prayer 
of Christ, were refused, none 
need complain or be perplexed. 

But, secondly, this passage 
shows us how, whilst in the 
literal sense prayer may be 
unavailing, in a higher sense it 
is heard and granted. Although 
the trial remained, yet the 
Apostle was convinced that he 
had been heard. How, we 
know not; but in the solitude 
and suffering of that hour, the 
gracious words were borne in 


upon his soul, which, whatever 
they had been, were sufficient 
in themselves to convince him 
that he was cared for, that he 
was loved by Him whom he 
had entreated. And, in like 
manner, in that more awfal 
agony, of the sorrow exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death, al- 
though no words of assurance 
are recorded, and although the 
darkness and desolation still re- 
mained unremoved, yet we are 
told in language which it would 
be useless to criticise or analyse 
minutely, that “there appeared 
an angel unto him from heaven 
strengthening him” (Luke, xx. 
43.). Soalso, with others, even 
if there be no direct assurance 
of comfort, no visible answer 
to prayer, no certain conscious- 
ness of Divine love and tender- 
ness, yet the examples of our 
Lord and His Apostle may 
serve to sustain us. We may 
believe, though we see and 
feel nothing, that there is a 
heavenly messenger at hand to 
strengthen us. We are heard 
like Him, ‘in that we feared.” 
(Heb. v. 7.) The answer that 
was returned in distinct words 
to the Apostle, “" My grace is 
sufficient for thee,” 18 still re- 
turned to us, although we hear 
it not. 

Lastly, in the actual words 
of the answer to the Apostle, 
and in his acceptance of it, a 
distinct principle is announced 
of universal significance. “ My 
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strength is made perfect in 
weakness,” «When I am weak, 
then I am strong,” are expres- 
sions which have now passed 
almost into the proverbial Jan- 
guage of mankind. But it is 
of interest to see how this uni- 
versal application is illustrated 
by their original meaning. It 
was true, in the highest sense, 
of Him that uttered it, that 
‘¢ His strength was made per- 
fect in the weakness of His 
sufferings.” The Cross of 
Christ is, indeed, the strength 
of Christianity. It was true 
also, although not in the high- 
est sense, yet still in a sense 
80 great as to be a lesson and 
example to all the world, that 
His strength was perfected in 
the weakness of the Apostles, 
above all, of St. Paul. “1 
thank Thee, O Father, that 
thou hast concealed these things 
from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes.” 
Who ‘can say how much of 
the purity and simplicity, and 
therefore universal strength of 
the firet teaching of the Gos- 
pel, we owe (humanly speak- 
ing) to the humble station and 
uneducated character of the 
first Apostles, which thus re- 
ceived, at once and without 
perversion or intrusion of alien 
thoughts, the original impres- 
sion of the Word made flesh ? 
Let us conceive the Gospel 
originating in Alexandria or 
in Rome ; or (if we prefer so to 
put it), let us ask why, in the 
purposes of God’s providence, 
the Gospel originated, not in 
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Alexandria, or in Rome, but 
in Palestine and in Galilee? 
and we shall have a lively 
sense of what was meant by 
‘‘Christ’s strength being per- 
fected in weakness.” And, 
again, in St. Paul himself, it 
might have seemed at the time 
to all, as it did on thia occa- 
sion scem to him, that the 
cause of the Gospel would 
have been better served, had 
he been relieved from his in- 
firmity and gone forth to 
preach and teach with un- 
broken vigour of body and 
mind, his bodily presence 
strong, his speech mighty and 
powerful. But history has 
answered the question other- 
wise, and has ratified the Di- 
vine answer, in which the 
Apostle acquiesced. What 
the Apostle lost for himeelf, 
and what Christianity lost for 
the moment, has been more 
than compensated by the ac- 
knowledgment that he was be- 
yond doubt proved to be, not 
the inventor of Christianity, 
but its devoted and humble 
propagator. In his own weak- 
ness lies the strength of the 
cause. When he was weakest 
as a teacher of the present, he 
was strongest as an Apostle of 
the future. And what his trial 
was to him and to the world on 
a large scale, that the trial of 
each individual Christian may 
have beenever since, the means 
in ways inconceivable to him 
now, of making himself and 
others strong in the service of 
God and of man. 
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PARAPHRASE XI. 16—XII. 10.—“ I return once more to boast 
of myself. Think not that this folly is natural to me, 
yet think even this rather than not hear my self-defence ; 
and remember that I boast, not in my own character, 
and as Christ would have me speak, but as I am forced 
in self-defence to speak on this particular occasion, and 
following the example of the crowd of teachers who beset 
you with boasts of this very kind. 

“And now that I have put off the character of an 
Apostle, and taken the character of a fool, you surely 
ought, according to your own practice, to listen to me 
patiently. For wise as you are, celebrated for your 
wisdom, fools, nevertheless, seem to have greater influ- 
ence with you than wise men. These fools, as fools 
indeed they are, enslave you, plunder you, make you 
their prey, tower over you, insult you with blows on the 
face. Such are the teachers to whom you gladly submit 
yourselves ; and I, in comparison, am far inferior. I 
can do none of these things, 1 am covered with dis- 
honour, and am broken down with weakness. Yet 
after all (to speak seriously, though still speaking not as 
an Apostle, but as a fool), whatever be their grounds of 
confidence, I have the same; precisely the same as re- 
gards their descent from God’s chosen people, far more, 
as regards their service of Christ; far more, though in 
thus speaking of it you will think me, not merely a fool, , 
but a madman. There is, indeed, no comparison; I 
need no longer speak of them; I need only enumerate 
the hardships, the weaknesses, if so you will call them, 
of my own life. My labours have been beyond ordinary 
measure, my scourgings beyond all bounds, my perils 
even of death, numerous. Five times I have been . 
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exposed to the severe punishment of the Jewish flagel- 
lation, thrice to that of the Roman magistrates ; once I 
was stoned, thrice I was shipwrecked, a whole night 
and day I was in the sea. My travels have been nu- 
merous; and in them too I have encountered all the 
perils of travel, the perils of swollen torrents, of robbers 
and pirates, of Jewish enemies, of heathen mots, in the 
crowded city, in the lonely desert, on the stormy sea, 
from false Christians. My trials and troubles and 
sleepless nights have been numerous ; with hunger and 
thirst and days without food again and again; with 
cold and with scanty clothing. And (not to go through 
all the points which I might name), there is besides 
all this, the daily concourse of those who flock to hear 
me, and the anxiety for all the congregations which 
I have converted ; amongst whom, if there 1s any one 
weak, I too am weak with him, and for his sake ; uf 
any caught in a snare, 1 am scorched in the flame of 
his temptation. 

“ T have spoken of my weakness. Of my weakness then 
let me boast, 1} I must still continue to boast. I drop all 
irony. I speak the very truth itself, as God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, through all ages Blessed, well 
knows. Let me begin at the beginning. It was at 
Damascus, under the government of the Arabian chief 
Aretas, that his viceroy guarded the city to take me; 
and in a rope-basket [ was let down over the side of the 
wall. — Here I find myself again on the verge of — 
continuing my boast ; 11 18 not becoming for me to do so, 
but I must.—I shall speak of the visions and reve- 
lations of Divine secrets which Christ has vouchsafed 
tome. I know-a man who lived in Christ fourteen 
years ago, — whether he was literally carried up, or 
whether heaven was disclosed to him, I know not, God 
only knows—but he was carried away beyond the region 
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of the clouds of earth, beyond the visible sky, into the 
anvisible heaven above ; and there, again, — whether 
literally or not, I know not, God only knows —he was 
carried away into the garden of the Lord, into the pre- 
sence of God, and heard words which were no human 
words, which man cannot speak, though God may. 
Of this man, thus far removed from my own individual 
consciousness, I will boast ; but of myself only in my 
weaknesses. I miyht boast, 1f so I wished it, and yet not 
be a fool, though before in irony I said that I should be ; 
but I forbear lest you should regard me with super- 
stitious reverence beyond what you hear and see. And 
at was for this very purpose, lest I should be raised too 
high by the excess of the revelations of which I have 
spoken, that there was planted in my weak mortal 
frame a stake, as of tmpalement, on which I writhe 
like one crucified: an angel of the adversary was sent 
to smite me, like Job, whilst thus exposed before him ; for 
this very purpose, I say, lest I should be raised up too 
high. When this pressed hard upon me, I thrice en- 
treated the Lord, that my enemy may depart from me, 
and thrice He has answered to me “My loving favour 
suffices for thee ; my strength is perfected in weakness.” 

- Most gladly, therefore, will I boast in these my weak- 
nesses, in order that the strength of Christ may over- 
shadow me. Therefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in 
insults, in necessities, in persecutions from my enemies, 
in difficulties of all kinds, for Christ's sake ; for when I 
am most weak, I know that I am most strong.” 
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(3.) Concluding Explanations, Warnings, and Salutations. 
ΧΙ], 11—XITI. 13. 


1: Γέγονα ἄφρων"" ὑμεῖς με ἠναγκάσατε. 


ἐγὼ yap αφει- 


Car ε “Ὁ , Da \ € , 
λον ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν συνίστασθαι" οὐδὲν γὰρ ὑστέρησα τι) "περ- 
5 add καυχώμενος 


11. The long burst of 
passionate self-vindication has 
now at last expended itself, 
and he returns to the point 
from whence he diverged at 
x. 7., where he was asserting 
his intention to repress the 
disobedience of those who still 
resisted his authority at Co- 
rinth. Before, however, he 
enters again upon this, he 
looks back, as it were, over 
the long digression; and re- 
sumes here and there a thought 
which needed explanation or 
expansion. Hence, although 
this concluding section stands 
apart from the interruption of 
x. 10—xii. 10., and is truly the 
winding up of the main argu- 
ment begun in x. 1—7., it is 
filled with traces of the torrent 
which has passed through his 
mind in the interval. His 
“folly” (xi. 1—10.), the 
“‘commendatory” epistles (iii. 
1., v. 12.), the * Apostolical” 
pretensions of his opponents 
(xi. 12. 13.) are resumed, in 
verse 11.; his miracles and 
sufferings (xi. 23—28. ) in verse 
12.; the question of self-sup- 
port (xi. 12.) in verses 13— 
18.; the strength and weakness 
united in Christ (xii. 9.) in xiii. 
3. 4. 9. 


yéyova ἄφρων. ‘I have 
been a fool.” This is the ex- 
pression of the Apostle’s first 
feeling on looking back at what 
he has said. “1 is over now 
(γέγονα): and that one word 
ἄφρων (‘fool’) [already used 
so often, see on xi. l.] sums it 
all up; how far used in irony, 
how far in sober truth, it is 
needless to determine.” 

ὑμεῖς pe ἠναγκάσατε. “It 
was you who compelled nie ; 
i. e., “It was not my doing, 
but yours” [for you ought to 
have saved me the task of 
commending myself]. 

This clause implied, but not 
expressed, furnishes the ground 
for the next sentence. éyw 
yap, x. τ. =: “ You ought to 
have commended me; “ for I 
ought to have been commended 
by you;” ὑμῶν being as em- 
phatic as ἐγώ. “It was your . 
business not mine.” But the 
position of ἐγώ, and the 60:- 
nexion of the next clause, make 
it probable that there is implied 
the further sense, “ Z, and not 
my opponents, ought to have 
been the object of your com- 
mendations.” For the feel- 
ing of looking for the attes- 
tation of his Apostleship to 
the Corinthians themselves, 
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[4 A ΄»ἮΝ ἢ 
λίαν ἀποστόλων, εἰ καὶ οὐδὲν εἰμι. 
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12 τὰ μὲν σημεῖα τοῦ 


~ ? -~ a 
ἀποστόλου κατειργάσθη ἐν ὑμῖν ἐν racy ὑπομονῇ, "σημείοις 


‘ ’ 
καὶ τέρασιν καὶ δυνάμεσιν. 
. add ἐν. 


compare iii. 1. 2.; and 1 Cor. 
ix. 1. 2. 

οὐδὲν γὰρ ὑστέρησα. “I, 
and not they, should have been 
commended ; for I showed my- 
self equal to them :” see on xi. 
5. οὐδέν εἶμι. Compare 1 Cor. 
xv. 8—10. 

12. This is the proof of his 
Apostleship, brought forward 
for a moment, but not carried 
out. μὲν must refer to some 
antithesis which is omitted. 
The first σημεῖα is used gene- 
rally for “ proofs” or signs,” 
the second σημείοις more espe- 
cially for “miraculous signs,” as 
in Rom. xv. 19., Heb. τι. 24., 
and in the Acts and Gospels. 
τέρασιν, “ wonders,” is used here, 
and often in the Acts, of the 
Apostolic miracles; but never 
(except in John, iv. 8.; Acts, 
ii. 22.) of the miracles of Christ. 
δυνάμεσιν, “mighty miracles,” 
as in 1 Cor. ii. 4., xu. 10. 28. 
The three words occur toge- 
ther in Rom. xv. 19., Heb. i. 
4. ὑπομονῇ refers to his hard- 
ships. The paseage is remark- 
able as containing (what is 
rare in tlie history of miracles) 
a direct claim to miraculous 
powers by the person to whom 
they were ascribed. To this 
passage must be added 1 Cor. 
li. 4., where, as here, Corinth 
isthe scencof their performance, 
and Rom. xv. 19., where the 
claim extends tothe whole range 


18.7 , φ a ε ηθ0 be_A 
Th γὰρ ἐστιν ὁ NOOWIHTE ὑπερ 


> ἡττήθητε. 


of the Apostle’s journeys from 
Jerusalem to Illyricum. 

τοῦ ἀποστόλου. ““ Of him 
who is invested with the 
Apostolical mission:” as, in 
English, “of the Apostle ; ἢ 
meaning, not any special indi- 
vidual, but the ideal of the 
office. κατειργάσθη were 
wrought,” i.e. speaking of him- 
self only as an instrument. 

13. τί yap ἐστιν ὅ ἡσσώ- 
θητε ὑπὲρ Tas λοιπὰς ἐκκλησίας; 
This continues the same train 
train of thought. ‘The proofs 
of my Apostleship were suf- 
ficient for you; for there 
was nothing wanted to com-~ 
plete them.” ὑπὲρ tas λοι- 
mas ἐκκλησίας. “ Beyond 
the other Churches to which I 
have preached.” At this 
point he is reminded of the 
objection which he has al- 
ready noticed in xi. 7.3 viz. 
that his not receiving main- 
tenance from them was a proof, 
either of his want of power to 
exact it, or of his want of 
affection for them. ‘ When 
I speak of your havin 
every proof of my power and 
my affection for you, I re- 
member that there is one point 
in which you may consider 
yourselves aggrieved.” This 
topic occupies him for the next 
five verses (xii 14—18). 
αὐτὸς ἐγώ. “I myself,” re- 


fers to the fact that though 
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Ἁ A 3 ’ 9 λνΨ > A 4 A 3 ’ 
TAS AOITAG ἐκκλησίας, εἰ μὴ OTS αὑτὸς EYW οὐ κατενάρχησα 


δμῶν- i θέ Ἁ 5 ’ ΄ 
μωνς χαρ TA0 UE μοι THY AWXIAY ταυτΎΊν. 


14 ἰδοὺ τρίτον 


ΩΝ ae [4 wv 9 ~ 4 ς we 9 , b 
τοῦτο" ἑτοίμως ἔχω ἐλθεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, καὶ ov καταναρκήσω". 
Φ Α ~ 8 e “~ 9 Ve ~ 9 A 9 a A 4 
οὐ yap ζητῶ τὰ ὑμῶν, ἀλλὰ ὑμᾶς. οὐ yap ὀφείλει τὰ τέκνα 
τοῖς γονεῦσιν ϑησαυρίξειν, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ γονεῖς τοῖς τέκνοις. YM ἐγὼ 


5 om. τοῦτο, 


he did not receive support, 
his companions did. See on 
xii. 16. ‘The only point of 
which you can complain, is 
that I, in my own person, have 
refused support; your com- 
plaint does not apply even to 
my companions; they have 
received support.” 

κατενάρκησα. See on xi. 9. 

χαρίσασθέ μοι τὴν ἀδικίαν 
ταύτην. Ironical, like xi. 7. 
“Did I commit an offence 
(ἁμαρτίαν ἐποίησαν in abasing 
myself that ye might be ex- 
alted ?” 

14. ov τρίτον τοῦτο, x. τ. λ. 
“Ἴ οοἱς at the proof of my 
love. This is the third time 
that I am ready to travel to 
you. Once I have been ac- 
tually” (ὦ. e. on his first visit 
in Acts, xviii. 1.); “ἃ second 
time 1 intended to come” (i. 6. 
according to the plan men- 
tioned in i. 15. 16.); “the 
third time, on the present oc- 
casion, I am now ready.” He 
speaks of his readiness to make 
the journey as a proof of his 
affection, just as his not having 
made the journey proposed in 
i. 15. 16. was regarded by 
them as a proof of .negligence 
or disregard. 

καὶ οὐ καταναρκήσω. “Tam 
coming; and, when I come, 

VOL. 1]. 


> add ὑμῶν. 


I shall still follow the same 
practice of not being burden- 
some.” The two tenses of 
κατενάρκησα and καταναρκήσω 
are opposed to each other. 

ov yap nT@® τὰ ὑμῶν, 
ἀλλὰ ὑμᾶς. “If I love you, 
it must be yourselves, and not 
your money that I seek.” 
Compare Aristotle’s definition 
of Friendship or Affection 
(φιλία) in Ethics, vill. 3. 

ov yap ὀφείλει, K τ. dr. 
‘And this is my duty, for I 
am in the place of a parent to 
you; and parents are bound to 
provide for the wants of the 
children, not children for their 
parents.” Compare 1 Cor. iv: 
14. 15.: “As my beloved 
sons I warn you... Ye have 
not many fathers, for... Jhave 
begotten you.” 2 Cor. xi. 2.: 
“1 have espoused you to one 
husband.” | 

15. ἐγὼ δὲ ἥδιστα, κ. τ. Δ. 
“But J will do even more 
than parents. I will both spend 
and be myself squandered in 
your behalf.” ἐκδαπανηθήσομαι 
is a climax, both as being in 
the passive, and also as ex- 
pressing more strongly by ἐκ 
the entire consumption of his 
powers for their sakes. Com- 
pare; “ Animseque magne pro- 
digum Paullum,” Hor. Od. 
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δὲ ἥδιστα δαπανήσω" καὶ ἐκδαπανηθήσομαι ὑπὲρ τῶν Ψυχῶν 
ὑμῶν, εἰ περισσοτέρως ὑμᾶς ἀγαπῶν ἥσσον" ἀγαπῶμαι. 
l6"Korw δέ, ἐγὼ οὐ κατεξάρησα ὑμᾶς" ἀλλὰ ὑπάρχων 


πανοῦργος δόλω ὑμᾶς ἔλαθον, 


1 μή τινα ὧν ἀπέσταλκα 


πρὸς ὑμᾶς, δι’ αὐτοῦ ἐπλεονέκτησα ὑμᾶς; | παρεκάλεσα 
Τίτον, καὶ συναπέστειλα τὸν ἀδελφόν" μή τι ἐπλεονέκτησεν 


® add el. 


i, 12. 38. The meaning is 
obvious, whether καὶ be omit- 
ted as in A. B. F. G., or re- 
tained asin D?. E. J. K. “If,” 
or “even if, I receive hatred 
for love.” 

16. "Ἔστω δέ. “ But, you 
may say, let it be so.” “ You 
grant me so much — you grant 
that J in my own person was 
no burden to you; but, in- 
asmuch as I am of a crafty 
character, I caught you by 
stratagem.” The whole sen- 
tence is an objection attributed 
by the Apostle to the Corin- 
thians. They might, he sup- 
poses, suspect that, whilst he 
abstained from collecting money 
from them himself, he might 
have availed himself of the 
collection made for the Jewish 
Christians by Titus. It was 
apparently to guard against a 
suspicion of this kind that he 
had sent fo, instead of one, for 
that contribution, “ avoidin 
this, that no man should blame 
us in this abundance which is 
ministered by us; providing 
for honest things, not only in 
the sight of the Lord, but also in 
the sight of men” (vill. 20. 21.). 
In Latin the whole sentence 
would have been prefaced by 
‘© At enim.” ὑπάρχων here, 


Ὁ ἧττον, 


as in vil. 17.; 1 Cor. xi. 7., 
expresses the habitual state or 
condition of the person, and 
is therefore equivalent to the 
Latin Quippe qui essem, ““ Be- 
cause I was,” or “ inasmuch 
as I was.” πανοῦργος, ** cun- 
ning,” as πανουργία, in xi. 3., 
iv. 2.. 1 Cor. iv. 19. The 
adjective πανοῦργος is only 
used here in the New Testa- 
ment. 

17. The Apostle indignantly 
and abruptly repels the sus- 
picion. * Surely there was no 
one whom 1 have sent, by whom 
I made a gain of you?” The 
sentence is a mixture of two 
constructions: μὴ διά τινος 
ὃν ἀπέσταλκα, ἐπλεονέκτησα, 
and μή τινα ὧν ἀπέσταλκα, 
ἀπέστειλα εἰς τὸ πλεονεκτεῖν 
ὑμά-. 

18. παρεκάλεσα Τίτον. “1 
exhorted” or “charged Titus 
to go on the mission of making 
the contribution.” It is the 
same word as is used in de- 
scribing the same transactions 
in vill. 6. 17.; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

συναπέστειλα τὸν ἀδελφόν. 
“}] sent with him the brother 
whom you know, with the 
view of preventing this sus- 
picion :” see vili. 28.29. The 
Syriac has “the brethren,” 
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e “~ ’ ~ ~ 
ὑμᾶς Τίτος ; οὐ τῷ αὐτῷ πνεύματι περιεπατήσαμεν; οὐ 


τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἴχνεσιν; 


19 Πάλαι" δοκεῖτε ὅτι ὑμῖν ἀπολοχούμεθα." κατέναντι" ὃ εοῦ 


5 πάλιν, 


which would refer to both the 
brethren mentioned in viii. 18 
—21. 

μή τι ἐπλεονέκτησεν ὑμᾶϑ 
Tiros; ““ Surely Titus made 
no gain of you?” 

οὐ τῷ αὐτῷ πνεύματι περιε- 
πατήσαμεν ; οὐ τοῖο αὐτοῖο 
ἴχνεσιν; “Did not we (ὦ 6. 
Paul, Titus, and the brother) 
walk in the same spirit, and 
in the same footsteps?” To 
identify Titus with himself he 
changes the person, and, where 
we should have expected περι- 
ἐπάτησε, has περιεπατήσαμεν. 

Here, as in v. 7., he follows 
out the precise meaning of 
περιπατεῖν : and, _ therefore, 
though in the first clause, it 


is taken in its general sense, . 


where the metaphor is almost 
lost, “Walk by the same spirit” 
(as in Acts, ix. 31,. xxi. 21.); 
in the second clause the me- 
taphor is preserved: ‘“ walk,” 
or “tread,” ‘in the same 
footmarks.” ἴχνεσι 18 so used 
with στοιχεῖν in Rom. iv. 12., 
with ἐπακολουθεῖν, in 1 Pet. 
li. 21. In both these passages 
the word is followed by the 
substantive to which it refers, 
‘the footateps of faith,” “the 
footsteps of Christ.” And so 
it is here. He means that he 
and Titus walked both in the 
spirit and in the footsteps of 
Christ. 

For the phrase, compare 


> ἀκολογούμεθα ; 


© κατενώπιον τοῦ. 


Philo, περὶ Φιλανθρωπίας, i. 
Ρ. 385.; τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἴχνεσιν 
ἐπακολουθῆσαι. 

The whole passage is re- 
markable for its great abrupt- 
ness: hardly a clause is com- 
plete. It also shows that the 
first mission of Titus on the 
contribution preceded this 
Epistle. See on viii. 1. 

19. He now returns to the 
main subject of this part of 
his Epistle, his Apostolic au- 
thority, which he had begun 
in x. 1—9., resumed in xii. 11 
~——12., interrupted by the pa- 
renthesis in xii. 13—18., and 
now finally resumes. 

Instead of πάλιν (“a second 
time”), in Ὁ), E. J. Κ΄. is to be 
read πάλαι (“for a long time,” 
with A.B. F.G. Both would 
make sense. If πάλεν had 
been correct, it would refer 
back to the former places 
in the Epistle (iii. 1. ᾿Αρχό- 
μεθα πάλιν savtovs συνιστά- 
vowev: Vv. 12. πάλιν... συνυ- 
στᾶν). But probably the read- 
ing of πάλιν here was sug- 
gested by the occurrence - οὗ 
the word there, which, in fact, 
makes it less probable that it 
should occur here. The real 
reading πάλαι refers to the 
misapprehension which might 
exist as to the general apolo- 
getic tone which does, in fact, 

rvade the whole Epistle. 
Tn this case, a full stop at 


a 2 
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ἐν χριστῷ λαλοῦμεν, τὰ δὲ πάντα, ἀγαπητοί, ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑμῶν 


οἰκοδομῆς. 


ἀπολογούμεθα, as in Lachmann, 
is better than a question. 

‘‘ Not once or twice only, 
but through the whole course 
of the Epistle, you are thinking 
that we are employed in de- 
fending ourselves.” The word 
ἀπολογούμεθα is suggested by 
the vindication of himself in 
xii. 16—18. from the charge 
of meanness; but refers also 
to the whole tone of the Epi- 
stle. The word, as a verb, is 
used in his Epistles besides, 
only in Rom. ii. 15.; but the 
substantive (ἀπολογία) occurs 
in the same sense in 1-Cor. 
ix. 3. ( This is my defence to 
them that question me.” ) 

The next clause shows that 
ὑμῖν is emphatic, as might be 
inferred from its position be- 
fore ἀπολογούμεθα. “ Do you 
think that it is before you that 
I make my defence? No: it 
is not before you; it is in the 
presence of God, it is in the 
spirit of Christ that I speak.” 
This passage presents an ex- 
ception to the general object 
of the Epistle, in which he 
endeavours throughout, to re- 
present himself and the Co- 
rinthians as on equal terms. 
Here we have an indication 
of the same independence of 
character as appears in his 
conduct at Philippi (Acts, 
xvi. 37.), and at Jerusalem 
(Acts, xxu. 25.), with regard 
to the Roman magistrates. 
In the First Epistle, com- 


20 φοβοῦμαι yap μή πως ἐλθὼν οὐχ οἵους ϑέλω 


pare iv. 3.: “ With me it 
is a very small thing that I 
should be judged of you.” 

For the expression «are- 
vavte ϑεοῦ ἂν χριστῷ, see 
on li. 17., where exactly the 
same expressions occur, in ἃ 
very similar context. 

He now proceeds to give the 
same reason for his apologetic 
tone that he had given by im- 
plication iii. 1., and expressly 
inv. 12.: ““ We commend not 
ourselves again to you, but 
give you occasion to glory or 
our behalf, that ye may have 
somewhat to answer them which 
glory in appearance, and not 
in heart.” So here the sense 
is, “1 am not defending my- 
self, but all that I do is for 
yourbuildingup.” In the word 
ayarrntot, “ beloved,” which he 
has only used once before in 
this Epistle (vii. 1.) on a simi- 
lar occasion, we seem to see 
the sudden return of affec- 
tionate warmth, which in the 
sterner and more independent 
tone of the first part of this 
sentence he had for a moment 
deserted. In the expression 
οἰκοδομῆς (‘ building up ”), 
there is a return to the general 
train of thought in x. 1—7,, 
which is here resumed. 

20. He goes on to give, more 
precisely, his reasons for this 
self-defence. “41 defend my- 
self, lest you should fall a pre 
to my opponents.” What fol- 
lows strongly confirms what 
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εὕρω ὑμᾶς κἀγὼ εὑρεθῶ ὑμῖν οἷον οὐ ϑέλετε, μή πως Epis”, 


4 ἔρειξ. 


was said on x. ἴ., that an in- 
terval must have elapsed be- 
tween the writing of this last 
portien of the Epistle (x. 1— 
xill, 13.) and the earlier por- 
tion (i. 1—vii. 16.). It seems 
hardly possible that, with the 
thoughts of vii. 9—16. fresh in 
his mind, the Apostle should 
have anticipated the return of 
those very evils which he there 
so confidently believed to have 
been repressed. Compare es- 
pecially verse 21., “ who have 
not repented ” (μὴ μετανοησάν- 
tov), with the detailed eulogy 
on their “repentance” for 
those very sins in vii. 9—11. 
μή πως. The two words are 
here, as in the next clause, to 
be united, so as not to connect 
πως with ἔλθων. “ Lest if so 
be.” In the third clause μή 
πὼς 18 exchanged for μή, the 
doubt implied in μή πως 
naturally dwindling away as 
he advances in his statement. 
His fears are first general, lest 
the friendly relations which he 
had so earnestly hoped to see 
re-established between himself 
and his converts should be dis- 
turbed; lest they should have 
turned away from him, and he 
should be compelled to as- 
sume towards them the severity 
which (in 1 Cor. iv. 21.; 
2 Cor. i. 23., x. 1—7.) he had 
much deprecated. he im- 
mediate transition from his 
fears for them to his fears for 
himself is characteristic of the 
general sympathy and identi- 
8 


fication of interests whieh per- 
vade the whole Epistle. For 
the particular turn of expres- 
sion, comp. xi. 12., Gal. iv. 12. 

The two next fears which 
he expresses more particularly 
are, to a certain extent, the 
explanation of the double fear 
which he has just expressed 
with regard, first to the Co- 
rinthians, and then to himeelf. 
He fears lest they shall be 
turned away from him by fac- 
tions and misrepresentations ; 
he fears lest he shall be driven 
to use severity by their im- 
penitence. But it would be 
too formal to suppose this ar- 
rangement to constitute the 
whole framework of the sen- 
tence. It is also of the nature 
of a climax, in which his fears, 
after first expressing them- 
selves in their most general 
form, then break out into an 
impassioned enumeration of all 
the evils of faction, which he 
had attacked in the opening 
Chapters of his First Epistle, 
and then again settle especially 
on the particular evil of sen- 
suality which had been the ex- 
press subject of both Epistles. 

μή πως ἔρις, «x. 7. r% The 
vehemence of his language has 
caused him to omit the verb— 
which may be either ὦσε or 
εὑρεθῶσι from the adjacent 
clause. This is the only pas- 
sage in the Second Epistle, 
where there is an express 
allusion to the factions described 
in the four earliest Chapters of 
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ζῆλος", ϑυμοί, ἐριθεῖαι, καταλαλιαί, ψιθυρισμοί, φυσιώσεις, 


4 (ῆλοι. 


the First. The accumulation 
of words serves to show his in- 
dignation, and also to present a 
lively picture of the evils intro- 
duced into a Christian Church, 
by the revival of this old dis- 
ease of the Grecian common- 
wealths. The catalogue be- 
comes more definite and more 
ageravated as it goes on. 

The four first words express 
the disorder in its more general 
form, and occur in the same 
order in Gal. v. 20., preceded 
by ἔχθραι, and followed by 
διχοστασίαι and αἱρέσει. 

Eos A., Epes Β3. Ὁ. E. F. 
G. J. K., “quarrel,” used of 
the factions in 1 Cor. 1. 11., 
iii. 3. In 1 Cor. i. 11., the 
form 18 ἔριδες. 

ζῆλος may be either ‘an- 
ger,” or “envy.” But pro- 
bably “anger,” “indignation,” 
which in all the passages 
where it is used in the New 
Testament in a bad sense 
(Acts v. 17., xi. 45.; Rom. 
xiii, 13.; 1 Cor. ii. 3.5; Gal. 
v. 20.; James, iii. 14. 16.) 
suits the context better. In 
all the passages of St. Paul 
where it is thus used, it is 
joined, as here, with Zpus, 
in St. James, with ἐρίθεια. 

ϑυμοί, is “ passion,” “ rage,” 
always used in connexion 
with some ebullition of anger, 
and in the Authorized Version 
usually translated ‘ wrath.” 
The plural is unusual, and 
probably is occasioned only 
by the attraction of the plurals 


in the rest of the sentence. If 
it have any force, it must be 
‘‘bursts of rage,” &c. 

ἐρίθεια is derived from 
ἔριθος, “a hired labourer.” 
and thence used either: (1.) 
for “low envy,” such as 
hired servants might be sup- 
posed to entertain ; or, (2.) for 
“cabal” or “mob,” such as 
would be formed from persons 
of that class; such as were to 
be found in Greek cities, and 
are alluded to under the name 
of dyopatoe or πόνηροε (see 
Acts, xvii. 5. at Thessalonica, 
and Acts, xviii. 14. at Corinth). 
At Rome, the corresponding 
phrase was the turba forensis. 

n Aristotle’s Politics (v. 2, 
3.) it is used in this sense, 
and is enumerated amongst the 
seven causes of Greek revolu- 
tion. 

‘¢ Cabal” or“ ambition,” there- 
fore, seems the most natural 
translation of the word in the 
New Testament. Besides this 
place, it occurs only in Rom. ii. 
8.; Gal. v. 12.; Phil. 1. 17., ii. 
3.; James, 11. 14.66. Riickert 
was the first commentator who 
gave it this its true sense. 

καταλαλιαὶ and ψιθυρισμοὶ 
describe the acts in which this 
factious spirit was expressed. 
καταλαλία (which only oc- 
curs once elsewhere in the 
New Testament, 1 Pet. ii. 1.), 
is “open detraction.” Ψψιθυρι- 
aos * whispering,” ze. “ secret 
calumnies” (so in Ecclus. xxi. 
28. ψιθυρίξω, and in Rom. i. 30. 
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21 μὴ πάλιν ἐλθόντος μου ταπεινώσει με δ' 


σεός μου πρὸς ὑμᾶς, καὶ πενθήσω πολλοὺς τῶν προημαρτη- 


6 ἐλθόντα με τακεινώσῃ ὃ ὃ. 


Ψιθυριστάς, where it is used, 
as here, with καταλάλου9). 

φυσιώσεις and ἀκαταστασίαι 
express the actual mischief 
produced. φυσίωσις occurs no- 
where else in the New Testa- 
ment. But the well known 
meaning of φυσιόω shows that 
it is © insolence.” Here, as in 
θυμοί, what would naturally 
have been a singular noun be- 
comes plural from the other 
plurals in the sentence. ἀκα- 
ταστασίαι, “disorders,” ‘* tu- 
mults.” See on vi. 5. 

21. He now returns to the 
more especial stain on the 
Corinthian Church, which he 
hoped had been removed. 

πάλιν ἐλθόντος, “on my Β6- 
cond visit,” 1. e. the one which 
was about to be made. It im- 
plies that there had been but 
one before. 

There are two variations in 
the usual reading: (].) ἐλθόντος 
μου ταπεινώσει pein A.B.F.G.; 
and, (2.) ἐλθόντα pe ταπεινώσῃ 
με, ἰὴ D.E. The first, though 
making an irregular construc- 
tion, is probably the right 
reading, corrected, for the sake 
of greater regularity, first into 
the reading of D.E., and then 
into that of the Received Text. 
No difference is made in the 
sense. 

(2.) ταπεινώσει B.D.E.F.J. 
G., for ταπεινώσῃ A. K., a 
confusion naturally arising from 
the similar pronunciation of: εἰ 


and 7 by the later Greek copy- 
ists. Lachmann adopts ταπεινώ- 
oe, and makes it a question. 
‘Surely God will not humble 
me ?”—This is, toa certain ex- 
tent, favoured by the use of μὴ 
for μή πως; a change, however, 
which can be accounted for, if 
the ordinary reading be kept, 
by what has been said on xii. 
20. And perhaps he would 
not here mean to express 80 
decided a negative as would be 
implied in Lachmann’s punc- 
tuation. 

ταπεινώσει, ‘cast down.” 
Compare the same word simi- 
larly used in vii. 6. 

πρὸς ὑμᾶς cannot be taken 
with ἔλθοντα, “to you,” unless 
the reading of D. E. be adopted, 
and must therefore be “in re- 
elation to you.” 

πενθήσω, “have to lament.” 
He probably means that he 
laments thenecessity of punish- 
ing: else it would not be easy 
to see why he speaks of many 
instead of all who have sinned. 
πενθέω is usually intransitive. 

τῶν προημαρτηκοτών. The 
πρὸ may refer to the time 
before their conversion, but 
rather to the time in which 
they should have repented; 
as if the sense were: “ Those 
who have sinned first, and did 
not repentafterwards.” There 
is also a tendency both in the 
Greek language generally, and 
in the Greek of the New Tes- 
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κότων καὶ μὴ μετανοησάντων ἐπὶ τῇ ἀκαθαρσίᾳ καὶ πορνείᾳ 


’ 


καὶ ἀσελγείᾳ ἢ ἔπραξαν; XIII. 'tpiroy τοῦτο ἔρχομαι πρὸς 


tament in particular, to use πρὸ 
in compound verbs without 
any very definite meaning, as 
in xi, 5. Compare προάγω, 1. 
Tim, 1. 18. 

προαμαρτάνω is only used in 
the New Testament here and 
in xiii, 20, 

It may be observed that, 
as the sins here spoken of were 
past, μετανοησάντων approaches 
more nearly than is usually the 
case to the modern sense of 
‘repentance,’ z.e. not “ change 
of life,” but ‘sorrow for sin.” 
It is evident, however, that the 
persons of whom the Apostle 
here speaks, could not really 
have relinquished the principle 
of the sin. The state of mind 
which he here laments is the 
same as that whichhe attacks in 
1 Cor. v. 1., where, although 
there was but one individual 
concerned, the whole com- 
munity partook of the sin, by 
not having expressed any hor- 
ror against it. 

ἐπὶ τῇ ἀκαθαρσίᾳ, x. τ. λ. 
This probably belongs both to 
μετανοησάντων and to πενθήσω, 
“after” or ‘“‘in consequence 
of.” See for a similar position 
of words, 1 Cor. xv. 19. 

The three words express 
sensual sins, and are similarly 
joined in Gal. v. 19. It is 
needless to distinguish them 
more particularly. 

XIII. 1—2. There is no 
break intheargument. He has 
expressed his fear of what he 


should find when he came: he 
here expresses his full intention 
of coming. Once he had been 
there; a second time he had 
intended to come; now the 
third time he was actually 
coming. It is probably with 
the view of expressing more 
strongly that he should come 
without fail, that the expres- 
sion, “I am ready to come,” 
in xi 14, is here exchanged 
for “I am coming.” For 
this future sense of ἔρχο- 
pat, compare ἀπόθνησκει in 
John, xxi. 23. 

The words which follow, 
though without any indication 
of quotation, are from Deut. 
xix. 18. 

It is possible that the Apo- 
stle means merely to say that, 
on his arrival at Corinth there 
shall be a formal trial, in 
which the guilt of the offenders 
shall be proved according to 
the Law of Moses; a suppo~ 
sition which acquires some 
support from the fact, that in 
the only rule laid down in the 
Gospels for dealing with of- 
fending Christians, an allusion 
to this rule occurs. “If he 
will not hear thee, take with 
thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses every word shall be 
established.” (Matt. xviii. 
16.). But it is unlikely that 
the Apostle should express 
himself either so formally or so 
imperfectly; and the context 
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ὑμᾶς. ἐπὶ στόματος δύο μαρτύρων καὶ τριῶν σταθήσεται πᾶν 
ῥῆμα. 3: προείρηκα καὶ προλέγω, ὡς παρὼν τὸ δεύτερον καὶ 
drwy viv", τοῖς προημαρτηκόσιν καὶ τοῖς λοιποῖς πᾶσιν, ὅτι 


© viv γράφω. 


suggests another interpretation, 
which must indeed suppose the 
recognition of such a rule in 
the Christian society, but which 
need not imply that the Apo- 
stle is here directly expressing 
his intention of acting upon it. 
The journeys of the Apostle, 
accomplished or intended, oc- 
cupy throughout the Epistle a 
prominent place in his mind; 
and now they assume almost a 
distinct personal existence in 
his mind, as though each con- 
stituted a separate witness or 
attestation to his assertion. 
The first witness was that 
which he had delivered during 
his first visit, or in his First 
Epistle (iv. 20.); to which he 
refers in the word “I have 
said before” (προείρηκα). The 
second witness was that which 
he now bore on his present 
journey and through his pre- 
sent Epistle, which was in- 
tended to supply the place of 
the intended journey (i. 15. ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 7.) now abandoned 
by him. To this witness he 
refers in the word προλέγω. 
“1 speak beforehand,” i. 6, 
“before my next visit;” and 
he strengthens this witness by 
representing himself as in a 
manner present on that second 
visit which had really been 
postponed (ὧς παρὼν τὸ δεύ- 
τερον). Itis by thus reckoning 
his Second Epistle as being 


virtually a second visit, or, at 
least, a second witness, that he 
was enabled in the first verse 
to call the visit which was now 
about to be actually accomplish- 
ed, ** his third” visit. And this 
third visit would be reckoned 
as the third witness, if it were 
necessary that the words quo- 
ted from Deuteron. xix. 13., 
were to be literally complied 


with, 


» This explanation is harsh ; 
but its harshness is miti- 
gated by two considerations: 
(1.) The liveliness of con- 
ception with which every 
thing relating to his journeys 
is present to his mind, so 
that he, as it were, appears 
to himeelf a different per- 
son, and, therefore, a_ dif- 
ferent witness in each jour- 
ney accomplished or proposed. 
(2.) The familiarity of the 
image of witnesses in that age. 
Compare the celebrated pas- 
sage in 1 John, v. 5—7. re- 
specting the three earthly (and 
in later MSS, the heavenly) 
witnesses. καὶ ἀπὼν must be 
“although absent.” νῦν, though 
referring especially to ἀπών, yet 
must also be taken with παρών. 
Comp. xii. 21. A. has ἑτοίμων 
ἔχω, but needlessly, and pro- 
bably taken from xii. 14. 


τοῖς προημαρτηκόσιν. See 
xii. 21. 
τοῖς λοιποῖς πᾶσιν, to 
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‘ ͵ ΠῚ ’ ‘ 
4 πάλιν οὐ ξείσομαι. Sexes δοχιμὴν 5:8} 


φῇ Ww . 

ἐὰν ἔλήω εἰς τ eats 
ΙῚ ΠῚ a a ry ~« e ns 4 ® Ss 
ἐν LG λαλοῦντος χριστοῦ, ὃς εἰς ἡμᾶς οὐκ ATID, To 


δυνατεῖ ἐν vuiy 4(xat sas [εἰ] ἐσταυφώδη ἐξ are: 
τί “μν “(καὶ γα [si] ἐσταυξωδη εξ ἀτιθ:: 
' 


all who had not sinned, but they will be before! τ. 
who still might require a him in giving a prof ut 


warning.” reformation. 
For the sense cumpare 1 δοκιμὴν . . « τοῦ ἐν ku. 


Cor ov. 3: Ἐγὼ ὡς ἀπὼν λοῦντος γριστοῦ, Lonel 
, Christ speaks in me.” ἔχω": 
either “trial” or, as bere": 
proof after trial.” Thet 


τὸ σιόματις Taper δὲ TO πτεύ- 
Bor the threefold: repetition 
ef coe RL προφώηκα, προλέγω, — tiun between the two mest 
ed ποορμαρτηκνυσιν cumpare ig acen in the connenx + 
ἦν. Lr 115. as theugh he said, δοκιμάζετε and ἀξόκιμα 2 
sis δον have been beforehand — yerse 5., as between pros 
soosctin se Dhave been be-  probus and reprobus in Lat. 
Doct σο ins Warning.” Os εἰς ὑμᾶς οὐκ acts 
τὰ τὸ cuN is the gradual ἀλλὰ δυνατεῖ ἐν ὑμῖν. °F 
aot vistartioen ta the use of 116 is not weak, but strong I 
‘sous imo amadern Crreek ) for avenring upon you by sup 
"in all cases. So as τὸ natural punishments the £# 
ssc, ets. XHL 42, you have committed.” Te 
3. In what follows (3—10.) change from εἰν ὑμᾶς to ἐν ip 
cere are twe conflicting trains appears at first sight to i 
of feeling: First, the main emphatic, but is only ἃ ταῦ" 
renor of the argument, which — tion such as frequently occu= 
in the Apostle’s style. Cort 


CSS et ee wy “ 


is, in X. L—7-, XU TT. 12., ΧΙ, 
1. 2. (as before in ] Cor. iv. x. 1: τάπεινος ἂν ὑμῖν, Sap, 
19.—21.), to assert his autho- els ὑμᾶς. 

rity over them, and assure them In the words οὐκ dob. 


δ 
that he could prove it. But “Te is not weak,” he refers 
’ this ix interrupted by the de- back to xii. 9.: “4 Strength is 
sire, in-x. 2. χη, 19, XML 9— perfected in weaknesa.” A! 
lO,asing 280 ii U1. tolcayg af to say, © Though in one 
' tiem te work eu thea _ Benec He 18 weak, iin another 
ref rinadien without αἱ gene He is strong ;” and this 

| ἀμεν of hs intertere e expands in the next yerse. 

' 4. καὶ γώρ. “ For in fact, if 


Kevaere of beth ch 
: ‘He was crucified in conform; ty 


! Y 

! ς a ew ond A foe . 

| i: is tine with His mortal weakness, it 
He on follows in like manner that He 

! ee im conformity with the 

| ‘ ee power which raised 


Ezy 
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raiminnd ζῇ ἐκ δυνάμεως Deo καὶ yap ἡμεῖς ἀσθενοῦμεν ἐν 

πα κύτῷ, ἀλλὰ ζήσομεν", σὺν αὐτῷ ἐκ δυνάμεως Yeo [εἰς 

πτῦμας 7), ὅ ἑαυτοὺς πειράζετε εἰ ἐστὲ ἐν τῇ πίστει, ἑαυτοὺς δο- 

κιμάξετε" ἢ οὐκ ἐπιγινώσκετε ἑαυτούς, ὅτι ᾿Ιησοῦς χριστὸς 
* καὶ γὰρ καὶ... (ησόμεθα. 


tag Him from the dead.” He died 
δα because He was man; He rose 
® again, and lives, because He 


em 


oe | ΣΙ 


was the Son of God. Am- 
brosiater and Pelagius seein to 
have read ἐξ ἀσθενείας ἡμῶν 
as they quote the passage, 
‘ex infirmitate nostra.” But 
no extant MS. gives this 
reading. Compare for the 
same connexion of thought 
with regard to His death, 
Phil. ii. 8.: “ Being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obcdient 
unto death, even the death of 
the cross;” with regard to 
His resurrection, Rom. 1. 4. : 
‘Declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to 
the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead;” 
with regard to both, 1 Pet. 
"1. 18., * Put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit.” 

καὶ yap ἡμεῖς, x.T.r% This 
gives a further reason for the 
clause “who is strong in 
you,” as well as an expansion 
and proof of the clause im- 
mediately preceding. ‘“ The 
proof that Christ is strong in 
you, that He still lives and 


acts, is that J am weak and _ 


share His weakness, yet I 
also in my dealings with you 
shall share His life by the 
same Divine power.” Com- 


pare John, xiv. 19.: ““ Because 
I live, you shall live also.’ 
Rom. v. 10.: ‘“ We shall be 
saved by his life.” In this 
case the “life” thus imparted 
is spoken of as specially mani- 
fested in the supernatural visi- 
tation of the sins of the Corin- 
thian Church. For the re- 
petition of xal yap compare 
the repetition of μή, in xii. 22.; 
of γάρ in xiii. 8. 9. 

5. ἑαυτοὺς πειράξετε, εἰ ἐστὲ 
ἐν τῇ πίστει, ἑαυτοὺς δοκιμά- 
Gere. He breaks off abruptly 
with his argument, and ap- 
peals at once to their own ex- 
perience: “1 have spoken of 
my power over you. But 
after all, it 18 yourselves that 
you ought to examine; it is 
yourselves that you ought to 
prove; your own faith, and 
your own consciousness of the 
presence of Christ amongst you, 
is the best proof of His being 
in me.” It is in the same 
spirit as that in which he has 
so of ten addressed them, 1 Cor. 
ix. 2., “The seal of my 
apostleship are ye in the 
Lord ; 2 Cor. 1. 24. “By 
faith you stand ;” iii. 2., “Ye 
are our epistle.” 

ἢ οὐκ ἐπυγινώσκετε ἑαυτοὺς 
ὅτε Ἰησοῦς χριστὸς ἐν ὑμῖν 
ἐστίν; “Or is it that you do 
not rightly know your own 
selves, and perceive that Jesus 
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ἐν ὑμῖν [ἐστίν]; εἰ μή τι ἀδόκιμοί tore. δὲλπίξζω δὲ ὅτι 
γνώσεσθε ὅτι ἡμεῖς οὐκ ἐσμὲν ἀδόκιμοι. Τεὐχόμεθα" δὲ πρὸς 
τὸν Jeby μὴ ποιῆσαι ὑμᾶς κακὸν μηδέν, οὐχ ἵνα ἡμεῖς δόκιμοι 


5 εὔχομαι. 


Christ is amongst you through 
my preaching?” He uses the 
same expression ἐν ὑμῖν (“in 
you”) for Christ’s presence in 
them, that he had before used 
in xiii. 3. for Christ’s presence 
in himself. The two were in 
his view identical. 

εἰ μή τι ἀδόκιμοί ἐστε. “ And 
He is in you, unless you have 
no proof of His Spirit to 
show.” For this sense of 
ἀδόκιμος, compare 1 Cor. ix. 
27. like the Latin “ reprobus,” 
which is the Vulgate transla- 
tion of it. At the same time, 
it possibly has the tinge of an 
active sense, from δοκιμάζετε, 
‘unless you are wholly with- 
out discernment,” as in aéd- 
κιμον νοῦν in Rom. i. 28. 
Compare a similar appeal to 
the consciousness of spiritual 
gifts in Gal. ili. 2., “‘ Received 
ye the Spirit by the works of 
the law, or by the hearing 
of faith ?” 

εἰ μή tr “Uniess I can 
suppose that you are.” For 
this form of εἰ μὴ see Cor. 
vil. 5. 3 

6. ἐλπίξω δὲ ὅτε γνώσεσθε 
ὅτι ἡμεῖς οὐκ ἐσμὲν ἀδόκιμοι. 
The previous sentence is bro- 
ken in upon by the thought 
which the last words, εἰ μή τι 
ἀδόκιμοί ἐστε, suggest. “ But, 
if it should so be that you have 
no proof of Christ’s presence, 
I trust that you will know 


when I come, that J at least 
am not without this proof.” 
In classical Greek the sense 
would have been rendered 
clearer by γέ, or some such 
particle, affixed to eis. 

7. This slight interruption 
of bitterness is immediately 
modified by the gentleness 
of the next sentence. The 
Apostle’s feeling is the exact 
reverse of that rebuked in the 
Prophet Jonah, when (Jonah, 
iv. 1.) he was “angry” ‘and 
displeased exceedingly” be- 
cause his prophecy was frus- 
trated by the repentance and 
restoration of Nineveh. “1 
trust that you will find that 
Christ is in me; but it is much 
rather my prayer to God that 
1 may find Him in you, and so 
be spared the pain of using 
severity.” “I pray that you 
may do nothing evil; and my 
object in ,this prayer is, not 
that J may be proved to be an 
Apostle, but that you may be 
proved to be Christians, even 
although we lose thereby the 
means of proving our Apostle- 
ship.” 

He thus uses ἀδόκιμος, in 
two different senses. In one 
sense, he would not be ἀδόκι-. 
pos (“ without proof”), if the 
Corinthians were reformed ; 
because their reformation would 
be his best proof of Apostle- 
ship. In another sense, he 
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ᾧΦανῶμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα ὑμεῖς τὸ καλὸν ποιῆτε, ἡμεῖς δὲ ὡς ἀδόκι- 
μοι ὦμεν. ϑοὺ γὰρ δυνάμεθά τι κατὰ τῆς ἀληθείας, ἀλλ᾽ 


ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀληθείας. 


9 χαίρομεν γὰρ ὅταν ἡμεῖς ἀσθενῶμεν, 


ὑμεῖς δὲ δυνατοὶ ἦτε" τοῦτο καὶ" εὐχόμεθα τὴν ὑμῶν κατάρ- 


® δὲ καί, 


would be ἀδόκιμον (““ without 
proof”); because he would then 
lose the opportunity of dis- 
playing his power. It is the 
saine kind of contrast, as in vi. 
9., he draws between the dif- 
ferent phases which his charac- 
ter presents, ‘“ As deceivers, 
and yet true; as unknown and 
yet well known; as dying and, 
behold, we live ;” to which he 
might have added, “as with- 
out proof, and yet as approved ἢ 
(as ἀδόκιμοι καὶ doxipor”), 
This figurative sense of ἀδό- 
κιμοϑ is expressed by as. 

The'passage is remarkable as 
exhibiting in a strong form the 
feeling which the Apostle 
elsewhere exhibits, that his 
Apostleship, his happiness, his 
very salvation were nothing in 
his eyes, compared with the 
welfare of his converts. Com- 
pare Rom. ix.: 3., “I could 
wish myself accursed from 
Christ for my brethren.” It 
is the Christian expression 
of the wellknown sentiment, 
‘¢ Perish my name, if only my 
cause survives.” 

8. He gives the reason 
why every sign of Apostolical 
authority would disappear if 
they were reformed. ov ydp 
δυνάμεθά τι κατὰ τῆς ἀληθείας, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ THs adnOelas. ““ΕὸΡ 
we have no strength .at all 


against the truth, the reality 
of the Gospel, as proved and 
established in yourlives, “ With 
truth against me, I can do 
nothing; with truth on my 
side, I can doeverything.” δὺυ- 
νώμεθα refers back to δύναμις, 
δυνατεῖ in xiii. 3. 

9. He then gives a second 
reason, partly for the gene- 
ral clause in verse 7., partly 
for the dependent clause in 
verse 8., as in the repetition 
of καὶ γὰρ in verse 4. And 
this powerlessness and weak- 
ness is what most delights 
me; for my delight is to be 
weak; my bodily presence 
may well be weak and con- 
temptible, if only you are 
strong in faith.” It is in fact 
the fulfilment of his prayer to 
Christ, as given in xii. 9.,and the 
explanation of Christ’s answer, 
that weakness would be, because 
“‘ Most gladly will I boast in m 
weaknesses, that the strength 
of Christ may rest upon me” 
(xi, 10. 11.). He would still 
remain weak and despised ; but 
Christ’s strength had appeared 
in the faith of the converts. 
τοῦτο καὶ εὐχόμεθα. ““ And 
this subject of my joy is in fact 
what I pray for;” in allusion 
to εὐχόμεθα in verse 7. τὴν 
ὑμῶν κατάρτισιν, “namely, 
your restoration.” See on 1 Cor. 
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10 N A ~~ φω 3 a id 2 Q A > 

τισιν, Ἰὐδιὰ τοῦτο ταῦτα ἀπὼν γράφω, iva παρὼν μὴ ἀπο- 

ἤ ’ A Q 9 A € a wN [4 
τόμως χρήσωμαι κατὰ τὴν ἐξουσίαν ἣν ὁ κύριος ἔδωκέν μοι 
εἰς οἰκοδομὴν καὶ οὐκ εἰς καθαίρεσιν. 

11 Λοιπόν, ἀδελφοί, χαίρετε, καταρτίξεσθε, παρακαλεῖσθε, 

Ἁ > \ ~~ ? 7 Λε A “ 4 ’ 

τὸ αὐτὸ φρονεῖτε, εἰρηνεύετε, καὶ ὁ ϑεὸς τῆς ἀγάπης καὶ 


εἰρήνης ἔσται μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν. 
φιλήματι. 


i. 10. for καταρτίζω. The sub- 
stantive occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament, nor in 
the LX X. 

10. In this verse he sums 
up the substance of the main 
argument of his address x. 1 
—17., xii. 12.—xiii. 10.), re- 
curring especially to the words 
of x. 8. : els οἰκοδομὴν καὶ οὐκ 
εἰς καθαίρεσιν. 

ἀποτόμως only occurs again, 
in the New Testament, in Tit. 
i. 13., in the L XX. in Wis. 
v. 23. ἀποτομία occurs in 
Rom. xi. 22.; Nahum, iii. 1. 
ἀπότομος, Wisdom. v. 20., vi. 
§., xi. 10., xviil. 15. * Cruel,” 
“harsh,” * violent,” is the 
meaning. 

After χρήσωμαι must be 
understood ὑμῖν, “use you 


harshly ;” as in Esther, 1. 19.,. 


ix. 27. (LXX.) 

11. Here, then, the Epistle 
properly ends, and the saluta- 
tions and farewells begin ; still 
however, slightly coloured by 
the preceding, as will appear 
by the repetition of the words 
and thoughts already familiar 
to his readers. 

Λοιπὸν is here in a state of 
transition, between the ancient 
and usual sense “ for the fu- 


12 


ἀσπάσασθε ἀλλήλους ἐν ἁγίῳ 
ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς οἱ ἅγιοι πάντες. 


ture,” and the modern Romaic 
sense ““ Therefore.” For a 
similar use of it see Acts, 
xxvil. 20.; 1 Cor. i. 16. 
χαίρετε. The word unites a 
valediction, and a_ cheeri 
hope; “ farewell,” and “ fare ye 
well,” asin Phil. iii. 1.,iv. 4., and 
in the Greek announcement 
of victory: χαίρετε, χαίρομεν. 
καταρτίξεσθε. * Amend your- 
selves.” He refers to «a- 
Taptiow in verse 9. 7 
καλεῖσθε, * Be comforted 
and exhorted.” The keynote 
of i. 1—11. here repeated. 
TO αὐτὸ φρονεῖτε, εἰρηνεύετε. 
This sums up 1 Cor. i—iv. 
15., and refers back to xii, 20., 
“ Have the same thoughts,” 
“ Repress your factious spirit.” 
καὶ ὁ ϑεὸς τῆς ἀγάπη καὶ 
εἰρήνης ἔσται μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν. This 
depends on the two previous 
precepts. ‘Have the same 
thoughts, and then the God of 
love shall be with you” (re- 
ferring back to the description 
of Love in 1 Cor. xiii.). ** Be 
at peace, and then the God of 
peace shall be with you.” Com- 
pare Luke, x. 6.: ‘If the Son 
of Peace be there, your peace 
shall rest upon it; if not, it 
shall return to you again.” 


WARNINGS AND SALUTATIONS, XII. 11—XIII. 153. 
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13° H α ΧΩ s Ἶ lod ~ ) e 9 4 ~ 
χάρις τοῦ κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῦ χριστοῦ καὶ ἡ ἀγάπη τοῦ 
yeou καὶ ἡ κοινωνία τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος μετὰ πάντων 


ec. ὦ ἃ, 
υμῶν. 


6 add ᾿Αμήν. 


Αἀὰ Πρὸς Κορινθίους δευτέρα ἔγράφη ἀπὸ Φιλίππων τῆς Μακεδονίας, 
διὰ Τίτου καὶ Λουκᾶ. 


12. For the forms of salu- 
tation, see on 1 Cor. xvi. 
20. 

13. This benediction is the 
most complete of all which 
occur in St. Paul’s Epistles. 

It will be observed that it 
differs from dogmatical state- 
ments of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, by beginning, not with 
the mention of God, but of Jesus 
Christ. First comes, as in all 
the benedictions of St. Paul, 
the “favour ” or “ protection,” 
—the light of the countenance 
of Christ (χάρι). Compare 
xii. 9., “ My grace (ydpus) is 
sufficient ;” Rom. v. 1., “We 
lave peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
this “ favour” is usually com- 
prised the whole benediction 
of the Apostle. But here it 
is expanded into the two bles- 
sings which are included in it. 
ἡ ἀγάπη τοῦ Jeov. * The 
Love of God” for man is 
brought home to the human 
race by the favour and good- 
ness of Christ (ydpis). ‘ The 
joint participation in the pure 
and holy Spirit,” which that 
Loveshedsabroad in our hearts, 
is the great gift (χάρι9) which 
Christ left to the whole body of 
believers. In other words, the 
‘“‘ favour,” the * benediction” of 


Christ, with which the Apostle 


always parts from his readers, 
18, he now finally assures them, 
the nearest approach from God 
to man, the nearest approach 
of man to God. It is no less, on 
the one hand than the expres- 
sion of the Creator’s affection 
for His creatures; it is no 
less, on the other hand, than 
the union of the hearts and 
spirits of men with the Heart 
and Spirit of God. 

And this blessing he invokes, 
not on a few individuals, or on 
any one section of the Corin- 
thian Church, but expressly on 
every portion and every indi- 
vidual of those with whom, 
throughout these two Epistles, 
he had so earnestly and so va- 
riously argued and contended. 
As in the First, so in the 
Second Epistle, but still more 
emphatically, as being here his 
very last words, his prayer 
was, that this happiness might 
be “ὙΠ them all” (μετὰ πάν- 
τῶν ὑμῶν). 

The subscription rests on the 
authority (with some slight 
variations) of E.(?) J. K. Syr. 
Copt. The place “ Philippi” is 
not contradicted by the Epistle. 
The mention of Titusis founded 
on vill. 16.,the mention of Luke 
(and in some few cursive MSS. 
of Barnabas) on conjectural 
explanations of vill. 18. 22. 
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PARAPHRASE XII. 11—x1u. 18. —“ And now my folly is 
over. That I should have indulged in it, 1s your fault, 
not mine; for you knew better than others how little I 
needed any such commendation for myself ; for amongst 
you were wrought by me the signs of an Apostle, equal 
to those of the very greatest Apostles. 

“Yet 1 am wrong, you will say. There ts one 
enjustice which I have done you. Whilst others, 
whilst my own companions, were supported by you, I 
alone have remained independent. But this 1s an in- 
justice which I must continue to commit. Look at my 
affection for you. This is the third time I am ready to 
come ; and now, as before, I am determined still not to 
ask your support. It 1s not your money, but yourselves 
that I seek. Iam a father to you, and must act as a 
father, in not merely spending money, but in being 
myself spent and squandered for your sakes; even 
although for this love I recewe from you hatred. 

“ But no, you will say, this 1s no real proof of my love. 
Although I personally received nothing from you, I was 
cunning enough to get your money through the means 
of my emissaries. Can you really believe this? Did 
I gain anything from you through those men? When 
Titus and his companion were charged by me to go to 
you, did Titus gain anything from you? Was not our 
path guided by the same Spirit, did we not step in the 

game footmarks? was not the same Divine Spirit around 
our steps? were not the footmarks those of our common 
Master? 

“ You think, perhaps, that all through the Epistle 
I have been making my defence as if you were my 
judges. No: God alone is my Judge, Christ alone 
ἐδ my Cause. Yet, eager as I am to vindicate my tnde- 
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pendence, the real purpose of saying all that I say is 
that 1 may build you up in your faith. There is a fear 
constantly before me, lest you should be turned from me, 
lest I should be driven to severity, lest Corinth should 
be a scene of faction, of calumny, of disorder; lest 
when I come I should find all my labour misspent, and 
have to mourn over the tmpenitence of those who have 
fallen into sins of heinous sensuality. Once, twice, 
thrice, as in the Mosaic Law of the three witnesses : 
by my first visit — by this Epistle, as though I had 
accomplished my second visit — by the third visit, which 
I now hope to accomplish—I warn you that I shall not 
spare my power when 1 come. You are always seeking 
for a proof of my Apostleship ; you shall haveit. For 
Christ who speaks in me, though in the weakness of — 
humanity He died the shameful death of the cross, in 
the strength of God He lives and acts still; and in 
Him, weak and poor as I seem to be, I shall still live 
and act towards you. But why do I speak of my- 
self? You yourselves my converts are the best 
witnesses of my Apostolical power, and long may you 
be so! If, wndeed, you should have lost this best proof 
of my Apostleship in the reformation of your own lives, 
then indeed you shall have the proof in my severity. 
But my earnest prayer 1s that there may be no occasion 
for it. May my power and the proof of ut perish uf you 
prove that you do not need wt. Against a true and 
blameless life the highest Apostolical power 1s power- 
less ; and if you have this power of truth and goodness, 
I am well content to part with mine. It ts to draw 
you to a sense of this that I write this whole Epistle, in 
the hopes that my Aposiolical authority may be turned 
to tts fitting purpose of building up, not of pulling 
down. 

“ And now, in conclusion, Farewell and fare ye 
VOL. II. T 
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well. Reform yourselves. Be comforted and in- 
structed by all I have said. Restore harmony and 
peace ; and then the God of love and of peace shall 
dwell with you. Salute each other by the sacred kiss of 
Christian brotherhood. Receive the salutations of all 
Christians here. The goodness and favour of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which is no less than the love of God 
Himself towards you, and your joint union in the 
Spirit of Holiness, be with you all.” 
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THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS, IN RELATION 
TO THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


“ Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?”—1 Cor. ix. 1. 


THE two Epistles to the Corinthians, as has been already 
observed, are eminently historical; and in the course of 
the remarks made upon them, it has been my object to 
draw out as clearly as possible every illustration or 
testimony which they afford to the history of the early 
Church. But there is another kindred question which 
is so important in itself, that though partially touched 
upon in the several passages which bear upon it, it may 
yet not be out of place at the close of these Epistles to 
consider it as a whole. 

The question which the Apostle asked of his Judaizing 
opponents, and which his Judaizing opponents asked of 
him, “ Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?” — is 
one which in our days has often been asked, in a wider 
sense than that in which the words were used by the 
Apostle or his adversaries. ‘Is the representation of 
Christ in the Epistles the same as the representation of 
Christ in the Gospels ?— What is the evidence, direct 
or indirect, furnished by St. Paul to the facts of the 
Gospel history ? Ifthe Gospels had perished, could we 
from the Epistles form an image of Christ, like to that 
which the Gospels present? Can we discover between 
the Epistles and the Gospels any such coincidences and 
resemblance as Paley discovered between the Epistles 
and the Acts? Is the ‘Gospel’ of the Evangelical 
Apostle different from the ‘Gospel’ of the Evangelistic 
narratives ?” 

Such an inquiry has been started sometimes in doubt, 
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sometimes in perplexity. It is suggested partly by the 
nature of the case, by that attitude of separation and 
independent action, which St. Paul took apart from the 
other Apostles, and which, even irrespectively of his 
writings, awakened in the minds of his opponents the 
suspicion that, ‘he had not seen the Lord Jesus,” — 
that he was not truly an ‘‘ Apostle of Christ,” and that 
therefore, “he taught things contrary to Christ’s 
teaching.”' It is suggested also by the attempts 
which in later times have been made both by those 
without, and by those within, the outward pale of Chris- 
tianity, to widen the breach between the teaching of 
the Epistles and the Gospels; both by those who have 
been anxious to show that the Christian faith ought to be 
sought in “not Paul, but Jesus;” and by those who 
believe and profess that “the Gospel” is contained, 
not in the Evangelical History, but in the Pauline 
Epistles. 

From many points of view, and to many minds, 
questions like these will seem superfluous or unimport- 
ant. But, touching as they do on various. instructive 
subjects, and awakening in some quarters a peculiar 
interest, they may well demand a consideration here. 
The two Epistles to Corinth are those from which an 
answer may most readily be obtained; both because 
they contain all or almost all of the most important 
allusions to the subject of the Gospel history, and also 
because they belong to the earliest, as well as the most 
undisputed, portion of the Apostolical writings. At the 
same time it will not interfere with the precision or 
unity of the inquiry, if it includes such illustrations as 
may be furnished by the other Epistles also. 

I. The first class of coincidences to which we most 


1 See the Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 1.; 2 Cor. xii. 1—6. Introduction to the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, vol. ii. pp. 10—14. 
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naturally turn, are those which relate to isolated sayings 
of Christ. This (partly for reasons which will be stated 
hereafter) is the least satisfactory part of the inquiry. 
It cannot be denied that they are few and scanty, and 
that, in these few, there is in no case an exact corre- 
spondence with the existing narratives. 

There are in St. Paul’s Epistles only two occasions 
on which our Lord’s authority is directly quoted. In 
1 Cor. vii. 10., when speaking of marriage, the Apostle 
refers to a command of the Lord, as distinct from a com- 
mand of his own, and as the command he gives the 
words, ‘ Let not the wife depart from her husband.” In 
1 Cor. ix. 14., when speaking of the right of the Apostles 
to receive a maintenance from those whom they taught, 
he says, “ Even so the Lord ‘ordained’ (διέταξεν) that 
they which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” 
In neither case are the exact words of the existing 
records quoted ; but we can hardly doubt that he refers 
in one case to the prohibition, “‘ Whosoever shall put 
away his wife... causeth her to commit adultery” (Matt. v. 
32.; Mark, x. 11.; Luke, xvi. 18.); in the other, to the 
command to the Twelve and the Seventy, “‘ Carry neither 
purse nor scrip nor shoes,... for the labourer 1s worthy of 
his hire.’ (Luke, x. 4. 7.; Matt. x. 9. 10.) | 

To these quotations we may add, that in the Acts of 
the Apostles (xx. 35.), in his speech to the Ephesian 
elders: ‘‘ Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, It ts more blessed to give than to receive.” 
It is also to be observed, that in closing the discussion 
on the conduct of Christian assemblies (1 Cor. xiv. 37.), 
he says: “If any man think himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are commandments of the Lord” (κυρίου 
évroaal). The form of expression seems to imply that 
here, as in vii. 10., he is referring to some distinct 
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regulation of Christ, which he was endeavouring to 
follow out. But if so, this, like the saying just quoted 
in Acts, xx. 35., is now nowhere to be found. 

Four other passages may be mentioned which, not 
from any distinct reference on the part of the Apostle, 
but from their likeness of expression, may seem to have 
been derived from the circle of our Lord’s teaching. 
(a) “ Being reviled we bless” (λοιδορούμενοι εὐλογοῦμεν), 
1 Cor. iv. 28., may have some relation to Luke, vi. 28. 
“ Bless them that curse you” (εὐλογεῖτε τοὺς καταρω- 
μένους). (8) “ Know ye not that the saints shall judge the 
world” (1 Cor. vi. 2.), may refer to Luke, xxu. 30. 
(Matt. xix. 28.) “Ye shall sit on thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” (7) In the command that the 
woman is to “attend on the Lord without distractton” 
(εὐπάρεδρον. .. ἀπερισπάστως, 1 Cor. vii. 35.), the two 
emphatic words are substantially the same as are em- 
ployed in the narrative containing the commendation 
of Mary. “Mary sitting” (παρακαθίσασα), “ Martha 
cumbered” (περιεσ πᾶτο, Luke, x. 89. 40.). (δ) In 1 Cor. 
xi. 2. “ Faith, so that I could remove mountains,” may 
be an allusion to Matt. xvii. 20. “If ye have fatth, ye 
shall say unto this mountain, remove hence.” These 
instances, however, are all too doubtful to serve as the 
foundation of an argument. 

With respect to all, however, three remarks may 
be made more or less important: First, their want of 
exact agreement with the words of the Gospel narrative 
implies (what indeed can hardly be doubted for other 
reasons) that at the time when the Epistles to Corinth 
were written, the Gospels in their present form were not 
yet in existence. Secondly, this same discrepancy of 
_ form, combined with an unquestionable likeness in spirit, 
agrees with the discrepancies of a similar kind which 
are actually found between the Gospel narratives; and, 
when contrasted with the total dissimilarity of such 
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isolated sayings as are ascribed to Christ by Irensus, 
show that the atmosphere, so to speak, of the Gospel 
History extended beyond the limits of its actually ex- 
isting records, and that within that atmosphere the 
Apostle was included. The Apostle, to whom we owe the 
preservation of the saying, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” has thereby become to us truly an “ Evange- 
list.” Thirdly, the manner in which the Apostle refers to 
these sayings proves the undisputed claim which they 
had already established, not only in his own mind, but 
in that of the whole Church. He himself still argues 
and entreats ‘“‘as the Scribes;” but he quotes the sen- 
tence of Christ, as that from which there was to be no 
appeal, “as of one having authority.” ‘Not I, but the 
Lord,” (1 Cor. vii. 10.) is the broad distinction drawn 
between his own suggestions respecting marriage and the 
principle which the Lord had laid down, and which accor- 
dingly is incorporated in three out of the four Gospels, 
and once in the discourse especially designed to furnish 
the universal code of Christian morality.' So, too, the 
command that the teachers of the Gospel were “ to live of 
the Gospel” (1-Cor. ix. 14.), had received such entire 
and absolute acceptance, that it was turned by the 
Judaizing party into a universal and inflexible rule, ad- 
mitting of no deviation, even for the sake of Christian 
love. Already the Lord’s words had become the law of 
of the Christian society ; already they had been subjected 
to that process by which, as in later times so in this 
particular instance, the less enlightened disciples have 
severed the sacred text from the purpose to which it was 
originally applied, and sacrificed the spirit of the passage 
to a devout but mistaken observance of the letter. 

II. From the particular sayings, we turn to the par- 
ticular acts of the life of Christ. These, as might be 


1 Matt. ν. 32-; Mark, x. 11.; Luke, xvi. 18. 
τά 
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supposed, appear more frequently, though still not so 
generally as at first sight we should naturally expect. 

To the earlier events it may be said that the allusions 
are next to none. “Born (γενομένου) of the seed of 
David after the flesh” (Rom. i. 3.), “born of a woman” 
(γενόμενον ἐκ γυναικός), “born under the law” (γενόμενον ὑπὸ 
νόμον), Gal. iv. 4., are the only distinct references to 
the Nativity and its accompaniments. So far as they go, 
they illustrate the stress laid by the Evangelists on the 
lineage of David (Luke, ii. 4.23.; Matt. i. 1.), on the 
announcement and manner of his birth (Luke, ii. 4. ; 
Matt. i. 23.), and on the ritual observances which im- 
mediately followed (Luke, ii. 21—24.). But this is all; 
and perhaps the coincidence of silence between the 
Apostle an: the two Evangelists, who equally with him- 
self omit these carlier events, is more remarkable than 
his slight confirmation of the two who record them. 
The likeness to St. Mark and St. John in this respect, 
may, if we so consider it, be regarded as instructive as 
the unlikeness to St. Luke and St. Matthew. 

Neither is there any detailed allusion to the ministry 
or miracles of Christ. To the miracles,-indeed, there is 
none, unless it be granted that in the expression, “ Ye 
cannot partake of the Lord’s table, and the table of 
devils” (δαιμονίων) (1 Cor. x. 21.), the peculiar stress 
laid on that word, not elsewhere used by the Apostle, is 
deepened by the recollection that He whose table they 
thus profaned had so long and often cast out the very 
demons with which they now brought themselves into 
contact. To the general manner, however, of our Lord’s 
mode of life, there is one strong testimony which agrees 
perfectly both with the fact and the spirit of the Gospel 
narrative. 2 Cor. viii. 9. ‘For your sakes He became 
poor” (ἐπτώχευσε). To this we must add the corre- 
sponding though somewhat more gencral expression 
in Phil. ii. 7. “He took upon Hitn the form of a slave” 
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(μορφὴν δούλου). It is possible, perhaps probable from the 
context, that in both these passages the Apostle may 
have meant generally the abnegation of more than 
earthly wealth and power, the assumption of more than 
earthly poverty and humiliation. But the context shows, 
also, that poverty in the one case, and lowliness of life 
in the other, each in its usual sense, were the special 
thoughts in the Apostle’s mind; and in the case of 
“poverty” the word (ἐπτώχευσε) can signify nothing 
less than that He led a life not only of need and want, 
but of houseless wandering and distress. It points 
exactly to that state implied rather than expressly de- 
scribed in the Gospels, in which “He had not where to 
lay His head;” and in which He persevered, “‘ when He 
was rich;” that is, when He might have taken the 
“kingdom of Judea,” “the kingdoms of the world,” 
and “twelve legions of angels” to defend Him. 

But it is in the closing scenes of our Lord’s life that the 
Apostle’s allusions centre. In this respect, his practice 
is confirmed by the outward form of the Four Gospels, 
which unite in this portion of the history and in this 
portion only. This concentration, however caused, is 
the same both in the Evangelists and in the Apostle. 
His “ Gospel,” it would seem, in his narrative of the 
events of the Evangelical history, began with the suf- 
ferings of Christ. “ First of all, I delivered to you 
how that Christ died for our sins” (1 Cor. xv. 8.). And 
the main subject of his preaching in Corinth and in 
Galatia, was the Crucifixion of Christ, not merely the 
fact of His death, but the horror and shame of the 
manner of His death. ‘ The Cross of Christ” (1 Cor. 
i.17.18.). “Christ crucified” (Ib. ii. 23.); even vividly, 
and, if one may so say, graphically portrayed before their 
eyes ; “ Jesus Christ was evidently set forth (‘as in a pic- 
ture,’ προεγράφη) crucified amongst them.” (Gal. iii. 1.) 

The distinct allusions to His sufferings are few, but 
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precise; for the most part entirely agreeing with the 
Gospel narratives, and implying much more than is 
actually expressed. There are two not contained in these 
Epistles, but certainly within the limits of the teaching of 
the Apostle. One is the allusion to the agony in the 
garden, in Heb. v. 7.: “ In the days of his flesh, when 
He had offered up prayers and supplications and strong 
crying and tears unto him that was able to save him 
from death, and was heard in that he feared.” That 
the account is drawn from a source independent of the 
four Gospels is clear, from the mention of tears, which 
on that occasion nowhere occurs in the Gospel narra- 
tives. But the general tendency is precisely similar. 
The other is the allusion in 1 Tim. vi. 13. to “ the 
good confession” which Christ Jesus “ witnessed before 
Pontius Pilate.” This is the more remarkable because, 
although it may be sufficiently explained by the answer, 
( Thou sayest,” in Matt. xxvii. 11., yet it points much 
more naturally to the long and solemn interview, peculiar 
to the narrative of St. John. (John, xviii. 28 — xix. 
12.) But the most definite and exact agreement of the 
Apostle’s writings with the Gospel narratives is that 
which in 1 Cor. x1. 23—26. contains the earliest written 
account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. It is 
needless to point out in detail what has already been 
shown in the notes on that passage. But it is important 
to observe how very much it implies as to the Apostle’s 
knowledge of the whole story. Not only are the par- 
ticulars of this transaction told in almost the same 
words—the evening meal—the night of the betrayal — 
the Paschal loaf—the Paschal cup—the solemn insti- 
tution —but the form of words is such as was evidently 
part of a fixed and regular narrative ; the whole history 
of the Passion must have been known to St. Paul, and 
by him been told in detail to the Corinthians; and, if 
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so, we may fairly conclude that many other incidents of 
the sacred story must have been related to them, no less 
than this which, but for the peculiar confusions of the 
Corinthian Church, would have remained unrecorded. 

The Resurrection, like the Death, of Christ is the 
subject of allusions too numerous to be recounted. 
But here, as in the case of the Death, we have one pas- 
sage which shows us that not merely the bare fact was 
stated, but also its accompanying circumstances. This 
is the almost necessary inference from the enumeration 
of the various appearances of Christ after his Resurrec- 
tion, as recorded in 1 Cor. xv. 4—7. Here, as in the 
four Gospel narratives, a distinct prominence is given 
to the Burial of Christ, here, as there, in connexion 
with the Resurrection rather than the Death; here, 88. 
there, the appearances are described as occasional only, 
not constant or frequent; one of those to which the 
Apostle refers (that to Peter) is alluded to in the 
Gospels (Luke xxiv. 34); the appearance to the Twelve 
is described in Matt. xxvii. 16.(?); Mark, xvi. 14.; 
Luke, xxiv. 86.; John, xx. 19. On the other hand, the 
mention of the appearance to James, and to the five 
hundred brethren, shows that, although in substance 
the same narrative, it 15 different in form; the source 
is independent; there are still the same lesser discre- 
pancies between the Apostle and the Evangelists, as 
between the several Evangelists themselves. 

It may be observed in concluding these detailed re- 
ferences to the Gospel History, that they almost all, so 
far as they refer to one Gospel narrative rather than 
another, agree with that of St. Luke. The excep- 
tions are the doubtful allusions to the interview re- 
corded by St. John, in 1 Tim. vi. 13.; the saying re- 
corded by St. Matthew, in 1 Cor. xiii. 4.; and the agrec- 
ment with St. John and St. Mark, rather than with 
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St. Luke, in omission of distinct references to our Lord’s 
early history. All the rest, even to words and phrases, 
have a relation to St. Luke’s Gospel so intimate, as to 
require some explanation; and there is no reason why 
we should not adopt the account anciently received, that 
the author or compiler of that Gospel was the com- 
panion of the Apostle. 

These are the main facts which are recorded from the 
Gospel History. Perhaps they will not seem many; 
yet, so far as they go, they are not to be despised. 
Irom them a story might be constructed, even if we 
knew no more, which would not be at variance—which, 
in all essential points, would be in unison, with the 
Gospel narrative. 

III. But the impression of this unison will be much 
confirmed, if from particular sayings or facts we pass to 
the general character of Christ as described in these 
Epistles. 

(1.) It may be convenient, in the first instance, to 
recall those passages which speak of our Lord in the 
most general manner, 1 Cor. i. 30. which tells us that 
‘“ He was made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption;” 1 Cor. viii. 6., which 
speaks of “the one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by Him;” 1 Cor. xv. 45., in which he is 
called ‘the Second Adam ;” 2 Cor. v. 16. 19., in which 
He is spoken of as the Judge of all men, and that in 
Him was God, reconciling the world unto Himself by 
Him. Other passages to the same effect might be 
multiplied, but these will suffice. 

We are so familiar with the sound of these words, 
and so much accustomed to apply them to other pur- 
poses, that we rarely think of the vastness and com- 
plexity, and, at the same time, freshness and newness 
of the ideas implied in their first application to an 
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actual individual Man. Let us imagine ourselves 
hearing them for the first time— perceiving that they 
were uttered by one who had the deepest and most 
sober conviction of their truth—perceiving, also, that 
they were spoken, not of some remote or ideal character, 
but of One who had lived and died during the youth or 
early manhood of him who so spoke. Should we not 
ask, like the Psalmists and Prophets of old, ‘‘ Who is 
this King of Glory? Who is this that cometh, travel- 
ling in the greatness of His strength?” With what 
eagerness should we look for any direct account of the 
life and death, to which such passages referred, to see 
whether or not the one corresponded with the other ! 
Let us (for the sake of illustration) conceive our- 
selves, in the first instance, turning to the Apocryphal 
Gospels—the Gospels of the Infancy, of James, of 
Thomas, and of Nicodemus, from which (it is no 
imaginary case) was derived the only picture of our 
Lord’s life known to the Arabian and Syrian tribes 
of the 7th century, in the time of Mahomet; and we 
should at once feel that, with the utterly trivial 
and childish fables of those narratives, the Apostle’s 
representation had no connexion whatever. The 
Koran, wishing to speak with high respect of “ Jesus, 
the Son of Mary,” contains a chapter devoted to the 
subject. The following is the speech which He is 
represented as uttering, to commend Himself to the 
Jews: “I come to you, accompanied by signs from the 
Lord. I shall make of clay the figure of a bird; I shall 
breathe upon it, and, by God’s permission, the bird shall 
fly. I shall heal him that was born blind, and the 
leper; I shall, by God’s permission, raise the dead. 1 
will tell you what you have eaten, and what you have 
hid in your houses. All these facts shall be as signs to 
you, if you will believe. I come to confirm the 
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Pentateuch, which you have received before me. I will 
permit to you the use of certain things which have been 
forbidden you. I come with signs from your Lord. 
Fear Him and obey me—He is my Lord and yours. 
Adore Him; this is the right path.”' It may be that 
the Arabs to whom this picture of Christ was presented, 
could not have risen at the time to anything higher. 
But we cannot wonder that such a picture should have 
produced no deep impression upon them, or have seemed 
inferior to the prophet who had himself risen up amongst 
them. And from seeing what might have been the image 
of Christ presented to us, we may form a livelier notion 
of that which has been presented to us. : 
From these Apocryphal Gospels let us suppose our- 
selves turning for the first time to those of the New 
Testament. No one, even though doubting the inferences 
which the Apostle draws, could doubt that the Christ 
there exhibited must have been He of whom he spoke. 
Even if the name were different, we should feel sure that 
the person must be the same. Here alone in that age, or 
any age, we should find a life and character which was 
truly the second beginning of humanity; here, if any- 
where, we should recognise God speaking to man. In that 
life, if in any life, in those words and deeds, if in any 
words and deeds whatever, we should see the impersona- 
tion of wisdom, and righteousness, and holiness, and re- 
demption. As the readers of the Prophets instinctively 
acknowledged that to Him bare all the Prophets witness, 
so if we had up to this time been readers of the Epistles 
only, and now first become acquainted with the Gospel 
narratives, we should even thus far be constrained to 
say: “We have found Him of whom ‘ Paul in his Epi- 
stles wrote,’ Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” (2) 
The Apostle’s words, then, thus considered, may be 
1 Koran, iii. 43. 44. 2 John, 1. 45. 
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regarded, on the one hand, as a striking testimony to 
the general truth of the Gospel narrative; on the other 
hand, as a striking prediction of what has since taken 
place. On the one hand, they presuppose that a cha- 
racter of extraordinary greatness had appeared in the 
world; and such a character, whatever else may be 
thought of it, we actually find in the Gospels. We 
feel that each justifies the other. The image of Christ 
in the Gospels will be by all confessed to approach 
more nearly to the description of the Second Adam, the 
new Founder of humanity, than any other appearance 
in human history; and if we ask what effect that life 
and death produced at the time of its appearance, we 
are met by these expressions of the Apostle, uttered, 
not as if by any effort, but as the spontaneous burst of 
his own heart, within one generation from the date of 
the events themselves. And as these expressions cor- 
respond with the past events to which they refer, so 
also do they correspond with the future to which they 
point. If the expression of ‘“‘the Second Adam,” was 
meant to characterise a great change in the history of 
the human race, we should expect to find such a change 
dating and emanating from the time when the Second 
Adam had appeared. Such a change we do in fact 
find, of which the beginning is crowned with the life of 
Christ. It is true that the great division of modern 
from ancient history does not commence till four cen- 
turies later; and it is undeniable that the influx of the 
Teutonic tribes at that time, had a most important 
influence in moulding the future destinies of the civilised 
world. But still the new life which survived the over- 
throw of the Empire had begun from the Christian 
era. Christianity, with all that it has involved in the 
religion, the arts, the literature, the morals of Europe, 
beyond all dispute originated with Christ alone. The 
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very dates which are now in use throughout the world 
are significant, though trivial, proofs of the justice of 
the Apostle’s declaration, that Christ was the Second 
Man; that “as in Adam all died, even so in Christ all 
were made alive.” 

(2.) Thus much would be true, even if nothing more 
precise were recorded. But every shade of this general 
character is, if one may so say, deepened by the Apostle’s 
more special allusions; and, although perhaps without 
the help of the Gospel narratives we might miss the 
point of his expressions, yet with that help, the image 
of Christ comes out clearly, and we still sec it to be no 
invention of the Apostle’s imagination, but the same 
historical definite character which is set before us in 
the Gospels. 

(a.) “Christ Jesus was made unto us wisdom” (1 Cor. i. 
30.). “In him were hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge” (Col. ii. 3.). “ The spirit of wisdom 
is given to us in the knowledge of Him” (Eph.i. 17.). 
These expressions may be merely general phrases of re- 
verence, but how much clearness do they gain when they 
are compared with the actual display of wisdom stored up 
in the living instructions of Christ! There is no special re- 
ference by the Apostle to any of the parables or discourses 
of the Gospels. But how completely do those “ things 
new and old” “brought out of his treasure” (Matt. 
xiii. 52.) answer to this general description of His 
character. ‘“ Wisdom,” is not the attribute which a 
zealous convert would necessarily think of applying to 
the founder of his religion. It is so applied by the 
Apostle, and we see from the Gospels that his application 
of it cannot be questioned. 

(b.) He frequently speaks of “the truth of Christ,” 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv 22. 45.; 2 Cor. νυ. 13—19. 
2 Compare Rev. v. 19—21. 
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and he dwells especially on the certainty and fixedness 
which characterised all His life. “in Him was not 
yea and nay,” but “ yea and Amen.” (2 Cor. 1. 20.)! It 
is at least a striking illustration of these passages to re- 
member what Christ again and again says of Himself in 
St. John’s Gospel, as having been into the world for 
the purpose of bearing witness to the truth, as being 
the Truth’; it is more than a mere conjecture to read in 
the Apostle’s words the echo of the solemn asseveration 
and ratification of truth which runs through all the 
Gospel discourses “ Verily, verily, Amen, Amen, I say 
unto you.” β 

(c.) The Apostle urges on his converts the freedom of 
the doctrine which he preached, its contrast to the nar- 
rowness and mystery and concealment of the Jewish law, 
and he tells them, that they must attain this freedom 
through “the Spirit of the Lord,” that is, of Christ, and 
through contemplation of His likeness. We turn to the 
Gospels, and we find in their representation of Christ 
this very freedom of which the Apostle speaks exem- 
plified in almost every page ; the sacrifice of the letter to 
the spirit, the encouragement of openness arfd sincerity, 
there emphatically urged by precept and example, at 
once give an edge and a value to the Apostle’s argument 
which else it would greatly want. 

(d.) The Apostle expressly appeals to the history of 
Christ as an example of surrendering His own will for 
the sake of the scruples of others. “ We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak,” and not to 
please ourselves, for even Christ pleased not Himself, 
but, as it is written, “the reproaches of them that re- 
proached thee fell on me.” (Rom. xv. 1. 3.) “Give 
none offence .... even as I please all men... Be /fol- 


1 See Notes on 2 Cor. i. 20. 8. John, viii. 32., xiv. 6., xviii. 37. 
3 See Notes on 2 Cor. iii. 1., iv. 10. 
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lowers of me, even as I am of Christ.” (1 Cor. x. 32, 33., 
xi. 1.) Of this consideration for human weakness and 
narrowness, the direct instances in the Gospel narrative 
are, perhaps, less striking than the general indication of 
this peculiar aspect of the true Christ-like character. Yet 
His constant, though not universal, acquiescence in the 
forms of the Mosaic law; the limits within which He re- 
strained His own teaching, and that of His disciples ; the 
many things which He withheld, because His disciples 
were not then able to bear them; the condescension to 
human weaknesses, which runs through the whole tex- 
ture of the Gospel history, — fully justify the Apostle’s 
appeal, not the less from the very indirectness of the 
application. 

(e.) He beseeches his converts not to compel him to say 
or do any thing which shall be inconsistent with “ the 
meekness and gentleness (πραύτης καὶ ἐπιείκεια) of 
Christ.” (2 Cor. x. 1.) These words are not the mere 
expressions of ideal adoration; they recall definite traits 
of a living human person. They describe traits which 
could not be said to be specially exemplified in the 
Apostle himself, but which were exemplified to the full 
in the life and teaching of Him to whom the Apostle 
ascribes them. 

(f.) In many passages the Apostle speaks of Love. In 
1 Cor. xiii. 1—13., he describes it at length! It is a 
new virtue. Its name first occurs in his Epistles. Yet 
he speaks of it as fixed, established, recognised. To 
what was this owing? To whom does he ascribe it? 
Emphatically, and repeatedly, he attributes it to Christ. 
‘The love of Christ.” ‘The love of God in Christ.” 
Now in all the Gospels, the self-devoted, self-sacrificing 
energy for the good of others, which the word “ Love” 
(ἀγάπη) denotes, is the prevailing characteristic of the 

1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 13.; 2 Cer. v. 14. 
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actions of Christ ; in the first three the word itself is not 
used ; but in the fourth it is used even more emphatically 
and repeatedly than by St. Paul; and thus, besides 
its general testimony to the truth of all the Gospel nar- 
ratives, it specially serves to knit together in one the 
thoughts and words of St. Paul and of St. John. 

(g.) On one occasion only the Apostle gives us 
an instance not of what he had “received” of Christ 
as on earth, but of what had been revealed to him con- 
cerning Christ by Himself. In answer to his entreaty 
thrice offered up to Christ as to his still present, ever- 
living Friend, there had been borne in upon his soul, 
how we know not, a distinct message expressed as at his 
conversion in articulate words, “Ἢ My grace is sufficient 
for thee, my strength is perfected in weakness.”' In the 
similar mode of revelation at the time of his conversion, 
‘‘ Why persecutest thou me?” “I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest,” the spirit of the whole expression is the same 
as that which in the Gospels represents Christ as merged 
in the person of the least of His disciples. So these words 
of Christ, reported by the Apostle himself in his Epistle, 
are an exact reflex of the union of Divine strength with 
human weakness which pervades the narrative of all 
the Gospels. There is the same combination of majesty 
and tenderness, the same tones of mingled rebuke and 
love that we know so well in the last conversations? by 
the Sea of Galilee, the same strength and virtue going 
forth to heal the troubled spirit, as of old to restore the 
sick and comfort the afflicted.® 


We have now gone through the enumeration of all 
the most important allusions to the facts of the Gospel 
history which St. Paul’s Epistles contain; an enume- 


1 See Notes on 2 Cor. xii. 1—6. 3 John, xxi. 
3 Luke, vi.19., viii. 46. 
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ration tedious perhaps in itself, and without profit to 
many. Yet, before we proceed, I would ask those who 
have followed me thus far, to pause for a moment, and 
reflect on the additional strength or liveliness which this 
enumeration may have given to their conceptions of the 
Gospel history. It is not much, but, considering from 
whom these instances have been taken,—from a source 
so near the time, from writings whose genuineness has 
never been questioned by the severest criticism,—it is 
something if, it may suggest to any one a steadier 
standing place and a firmer footing, of however narrow 
limits, amidst the doubts or speculations which surround 
him. Nor, I trust, can it have been wholly unprofitable 
to have approached from another than the usual point 
of view the several features of our Lord’s life and 
character which I have just enumerated,—to dwell on 
the Apostolic testimony rendered, one by one, to the 
several acts and words, still more to the several traits, 
most of all to the collective effect of the Character, 
which we usually gather only from the Gospels. His 
severe purity of word and deed,—His tender care for 
even the temporal wants of His disciples, —the institution 
of that solemn parting pledge of communion with Him- 
self and with each other,— the hope of a better life which 
He has opened to us, amidst the sorrows and desola- 
tions of the world, —His steadfastness and calmness amidst 
our levity and littleness,—His free and wide sympathy 
amidst our prejudice and narrowness—His self-denying 
poverty,— His gentleness and mildness amidst our readi- 
ness to offer and resent injuries,—His Love to mankind, 
— His incommunicable greatness and (so to speak) 
elevation above the influence of time and fate,—all this, 
at least in general outline, we should have, even if 
nothing else were left to us of the New Testament but 
the passages which have just been quoted. 
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It may still, however, be said that these indications 
of the Apostle’s knowledge of the Gospel history are 
less than we might fairly expect; and we may still be 
inclined to ask why, when there are so many resem- 
blances, there are not more? why, if he knew so much 
as these resemblances imply, he yet says so little ? 

It is perhaps impossible to answer this fully, or, at 
any rate, to answer as it deserves within the limits 
here prescribed. But some suggestions may be made, 
which, even if they do not entirely meet the case, may 
yet be sufficiently important to deserve consideration. 

First, it must be remarked that the representation of 
the life, and work, and character of Christ, in all pro- 
bability, belonged to the oral, and not the written, 
teaching of the Apostle. The Gospels themselves have 
every appearance of having grown up out of oral com- 
munications of this kind; and the word “ Gospel,” which 
must have been employed by the Apostle substantially 
for the same kind of instruction as that to which it is 
applied in the titles of the histories of our Lord’s life, is 
by him usually, if not always, used in reference not to 
what he is actually communicating in his Epistles, but 
to what he had already communicated to his converts 
when present.! This supposition is confirmed by the 
fact that the most express quotation of a distinct saying 
of Christ occurs, not in a letter of the Apostle, but in 
the eminently characteristic speech to the Ephesian 
elders (Acts, xx. 18—35.), and that in the two 
passages in the Epistles to the Corinthians, where he 
most clearly refers to what he had “delivered” to them 
whilst he was with them (1 Cor. xi. 23—26.; xv. 3—7.), 
it is clear that his instructions turned not merely on 
the general truths of the Christian Faith, but on the 
detailed accounts of the Last Supper, and of the Re- 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 1—10. 
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surrection. Had other subjects equally appropriate, 
in the Gospel history, been required for his special 
purpose, there seems no reason why he should not 
equally have referred to these also, as communicated by 
him during his stay at Corinth. His oral teaching— 
that is to say, his first communication with his converts 
—would naturally touch on those subjects in which all 
believers took a common interest. The instances of 
that teaching, in other words, the everlasting principles 
of the Gospel are contained, not in tradition, nor yet 
(except through these general allusions) in his own 
writings, but in the Four Gospels. His subsequent 
teaching in the Epistles would naturally relate more to 
his peculiar mission — would turn more on special 
occasions— would embody more of his own personal 
and individual mind. “I, not the Lord.”! And in 
ancient times, even more than in our own, in sacred 
authors no less than classical, we must take into 
account the effect of the entire absorption of the writer 
in his immediate subject, to the exclusion of persons 
and events of the utmost importance immediately 
beyond. Who would infer from the history of Thucy- 
dides the existence of his contemporary Socrates? 
How different, again, is the Socrates of Xenophon from 
the Socrates of Plato! Except so far as the great truth 
of the admission of the Gentiles was, in a certain sense, 
what he occasionally calls it, “his own” peculiar “ Gos- 
pel,” he had already “ preached the Gospel” to his con- 
verts before he began his Epistles to them. In the 
Epistles he was not employed in “laying the foundation” 
(that was laid once for all in “ Jesus Christ,” 1 Cor. iii. 
10.), but in “ building up,” “ strengthening,” “ exhort- 
ing,” “scttling.” 


1 1 Cor. vii. 12. 
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But, over and above this almost inevitable distinction, 
he was in his Epistles—in his individual dealings with 
his converts — swayed by a principle which, though 
implied throughout his writings, is nowhere so strongly 
expressed as in these two. When called to reply to his 
Jewish opponents, who prided themselves on their out- 
ward connexion with Christ, as Hebrews, as Israelites, 
as Ministers of Christ, as Apostles of Christ, as specially 
belonging to Christ (2 Cor. v. 12., x. 7., xi. 22. 13.), 
when taunted by them with the very charge which, in 
a somewhat altered form, we are now considering, that 
he had “not seen Jesus Christ our Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 1.), 
his reply is to a certain extent a concession of the fact, 
or rather an assertion of the principle, by which he 
desired to confront any such accusations. With the 
strongest sense of freedom from all personal and local ties, 
with the deepest consciousness that from the moment of 
his conversion all his past life had vanished far away into 
the distance, he answers, “Though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet henceforth know we Him no more.” 
(2 Cor. v.10.) Startling as this declaration is, and called 
forth by a special occasion, it yet involved a general 
truth. It is, in fact, the same profound instinct or 
feeling which penetrated, more or less, the whole Apos- 
tolical, and even the succeeding, age with regard to our 
Lord’s earthly course. It is the same feeling which 
appears in the fact, strange if it were not well known, 
that no authentic or even pretended likeness of Christ 
should have been handed down from the first century ; 
that the very site of His dwelling-place at Capernaum 
should have been entirely obliterated from human 
memory; that the very notion of seeking for relics of 
His life and death, though afterwards so abundant, first 
began in the age of Constantine. It is the same feeling 
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in the almost entire absence of precision as to time and 
place—in the emphatic separation of our Lord from His 
kinsmen after the flesh, even from His mother herself—in 
His own solemn warning, “ What, and if ye shall see the 
Son of Man ascend up where he was before: the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life. 
It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing.” And this 18 the more observable when con- 
trasted with the Apocryphal Gospels, which do to a 
great extent condescend to the natural or Judaic ten- 
dency, which the Gospels of the New Testament thus 
silently rebuke. There we find a “Gospel of the In- 
fancy,” filled with the fleshly marvels that delighted after- 
wards the childish minds of the Bedouin Arabs; there 
first are mentioned the local traditions of the scene of 
the Annunciation, of the Nativity, of the abode in 
Ecypt; there is to be found the story, on which so 
great a superstructure has been built in later ages, of 
the parents and birth of her whom the Gospel history 
calls ‘‘ blessed,” but studiously conceals from view. 
The Apostle’s reserve no doubt was strengthened by 
his antagonism with his Jewish opponents; but the prin- 
ciple on which he acted is applicable to all times. It ex- 
plains in what sense our Lord’s life is an example, and in 
what sense it is not. That life is not, nor ever could be, an 
example to be literally and exactly copied. It has been 
so understood, on the one hand, even by such holy men 
as Francis of Assisi, who thought that the true “ Imita- 
tion of Christ” was to reproduce a facsimile of all its 
outward circumstances in his own person. It has been 
so understood, on the other hand, by some in our own 
day, who have attacked it on the express ground 


' See “ Evangelia Apocrypha” (ed. Tischendorf), pp: 1—11. 68. 79—8). 
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that it could not, without impropriety, be literally 
re-enacted by any ordinary person in England in 
the nineteenth century. But it is not an example 
in detail; and those who try to make it so, whether in 
defence or in attack, are but neglecting the warning 
which Bacon so beautifully gives on the story of the 
rich young man in the Gospels: “Beware how, in 
making the portraiture, thou breakest the pattern.”! 
In this sense the Christian Church, as well as the 
Apostle, ought to “know Christ henceforth no more 
according to the flesh.” All such considerations ought 
to be swallowed up in the overwhelming sense of the 
moral and spiritual state in which we stand towards 
Him. In this sense (if we may so say) He is more truly 
to us the Son of God than He is the Son of Man. His 
life is our example— not in its outward acts, but in the 
spirit, the atmosphere which it breathes,—in the ideal 
which it sets before us—in the principles, the motives, 
the object with which it supplies us. 

This brings us to yet one more reason why St. Paul’s 
Epistles contain no further details of our Lord’s 
ministry. It was because they were to him, and to his 
converts, superseded by an evidence to himself, and to 
them, far more convincing than any particular proofs 
or facts could have for them —the evidence of his own 
life, of his own constant communion with Him in whom 
he lived, and moved, and had his being. He had, no 
doubt, his own peculiarities of character, his own 
especial call to the Gentiles. These gave a turn to his 
life, to his teaching, to his writings. These gave the 
Epistles ἃ character of their own, which will always 
distinguish them from the Gospels. But still the 
spirit which pervaded both alike was (to use his 


1 Bacon’s Essays, vol. i. p. 41. 
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own words, often and often repeated) “ οἵ Christ,” and 
“in Christ.” “The life that he lived in the flesh, he 
lived in the fazth of the Son of God, who died and gave 
Himself for him.” And this “ faith,” on which he dwells 
with an almost exclusive reverence, is not, it must be 
remembered, faith in any one part or point of Christ’s 
work, but in the whole. “Faith in His Incarnation,” 
ΘΠ faith in His merits,” ‘faith in His blood, ” are expres- 
sions which, though employed in later times, and, like 
other scholastic or theological terms, often justly em- 
ployed, as summaries of the Apostle’s statements, yet 
are, in no instance, his own statements of his own be- 
lief or feeling.'’ Measured by the requirement which de- 
mands these precise forms of speech from the lips of all 
believers, the Apostle no less than the Evangelists will 
be found wanting. The one grand expression, in which 
his whole mind finds vent, is simply “ the faith of 
Christ.” It is, as it were, his second conscience ; and, 
as men do not minutely analyse the constituent elements 
of conscience, so neither did he care minutely to de- 
scribe or bring forward the several elements which 
made up the character and work of his Master. And, 
though these elements are distinctly set forth in the 
Gospels, yet the Gospels agree even here with the 
Epistles, in that they, like the Epistles, put forward 
not any one part, but the complex whole, as the object 
of adoration and faith. The language of our Lord in 
the Gospels, like that of St. Paul regarding Him in the 
Epistles, 1s (not ‘‘ Believe in My miracles ;” ‘‘ Believe in 
My death,” “Believe in My Resurrection,” but) ‘“ Believe 
in Me.” 

Finally if it be said that this is an impression too 


1 The apparent exception in Rom. iii. 25. is, it need hardly be observed 
to those acquainted with the original language, only apparent. 
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vague and impalpable to be definitely traced, the an- 
swer is in the Apostle’s character. Much there was 
doubtless peculiar to himself, much that was peculiar 
to his own especial mission. But, if in any human 
character we can discern the effect produced by contact 
with another higher and greater than itself, such an 
effect may be discovered in that of St. Paul: “The 
love of Christ,'” the love which Christ had shown to 
man, was, as he himself tells us, his “constraining” 
motive. That Love, with the acts in which it displayed 
itself, was the great event which rose up behind him as 
the background of his life; as the single point from 
which all his thoughts diverged in the past, and to 
which they converged again in the future. Unless a 
Love, surpassing all Love, had been manifested to him, 
we know not how he could have been so constrained ; 
and, we must also add, unless a freedom from his past 
prejudices and passions had been effected for him, 
by the sight of some higher Freedom than his own, we 
know not how he could have been thus emancipated. 
Such a Love, and such a Freedom, we find in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. Such a combination,—rarely, if ever, 
seen before, rarely alas! seen since,— is one of the best 
proofs of the reality of the original acts in which that 
combination was first manifested. The Gospel narratives, 
as we now possess them, were, in all probability, com- 
posed long after these Epistles. But the Life which 
they describe must have been anterior. ‘That Life is 
“the glory,” of which, as the Apostle himself says, his 
writingsand actions are “the reflection.” Whatever other 
diversities, peculiarities, infirmities, impassably divide 
the character of the Apostle from that of his Master, in 
this union of fervour and freedom there was a common 


1 2 Cor. v. 14., and the Notes on that chapter. 
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likeness which cannot be mistaken. The general im- 
pulses of his new life—‘ the grace of God, by which he 
was what he was”—could have come from no other 
source. Whatever may be the force of the particular 
allusions and passages which have been collected, the 
general effect of his whole life and writings can hardly 
leave any other impression than that,—whether by 
“revelation,” or by “receiving” from others, whether 
“in the body, or out of the body,” ! we cannot tell—he 
had indeed seen, and known, and loved, and followed 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


1 Gal. 1. 12.; 1 Cor. xi. 23.—xv. 8.; 2 Cor. xii. 8. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL EPISTLES OF THE CORINTHIANS 
TO ST. PAUL, AND OF ST. PAUL TO THE CoO- 
RINTHIANS, 


PRESERVED IN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


THE genuineness of the two canonical Epistles to the Corinthians 
has never been doubted. But there are two other Epistles ex- 
tant, one claiming to be from the Corinthians to St. Paul, the 
other from St. Paul to the Corinthians. They were discovered in 
an Armenian MS. in the possession of Gilbert North, first 
mentioned by John Gregory and Usher (see Fabricius, Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, vol. 11. pp. 920, 921.), first pub- 
lished by Wilkins from an imperfect MS.; then by La Croze, 
with a dissertation and translation from a perfect MS. in the 
possession of Whiston; then by Whiston’s two sons, William 
and George Whiston, with a Greek and Latin translation of 
their own, in an Appendix to their edition of Moses Chore- 
nensis, 1736. The last and most complete translation is that 
made jointly by Lord Byron and Father Pasquale Aucher, of 
the Armenian monastery of St. Lazarus at Venice, from MSS. 
in that convent; and published in Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, 
(vol. vi. 274, 275.) 

In the Armenian Church they are regarded as canonical 
books, and are inserted after the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, under the title of “the Epistle of the Corinthians to 
St. Paul,” and the ‘ Third Epistle of St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians.” ! 

It has sometimes been imagined that the Epistle from the 
Corinthians is that alluded to in 1 Cor. vii. 1., and that the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians is that alluded to in 1 Cor. 
v. 9. Not only, however, is their general style absolutely fatal 
to their genuineness; but all their details are incompatible with 
such an hypothesis, or even with the belief that any such re- 


1 Carzon’s Armenia, 225. 
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ference could have fallen within the scope of the intention of 
the framers of these Epistles. 

(1.) Even if it could be maintained that 1 Cor. v. 9. alluded 
to a separate! Epistle, that Epistle must have been written, not 
in answer to the Corinthian Epistle of 1 Cor. vii. 1., but before 
it, the real answer to the Corinthian Epistle being the genuine 
First Epistle itself; whereas in his spurious correspondence the 
Corinthian letter precedes that of the Apostle. 

(2.) The “ Epistle from the Corinthians” mentions no one 
topic which their letter (as alluded to in 1 Cor. vii.—xiv.) must 
have contained, neither marriage nor sacrificial feasts, nor the 
questions as to public assemblies or spiritual gifts, whilst, on 
the other hand, it complains of heresies, which, with the exception 
of the denial of the resurrection of the body, are not noticed at 
all in the First Epistle. 

(3.) The ‘ Epistle of St. Paul,” in like manner, contains no 
allusion to the only topics which (on the hypothesis of its 
being that alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9.) it must have contained, 
viz., the warning to avoid immoral brethren, the only passage 
of the kind being the warning in verse 31. to avoid heretics. 

4.) The bearers of the genuine Corinthian letter (as de- 
scribed in 1 Cor. xvi. 15.) are quite different from those named 
amongst the bearers of the spurious Epistle, with the excep- 
tion of Stephanas (or, as he is there called, ““ Stephanus”). 
There is, moreover, not a single name identical with those 
mentioned either in the Acts or in the genuine Epistles; 
the heresies mentioned belong to a later period than any 
writings of the New Testament; the answers of St. Paul are 
a feeble imitation of 1 Cor. xv., and his other expressions are 
in part copied from the Gospels and the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, in part entirely unlike his own style. 

The only points of coincidence between these spurious 
Epistles and the hypothesis of an early date are: 

(1.) That Paul is described in the section which intervenes 
between the two Epistles as being in Pheenicia, which would 

ee with his passage to Antioch (Acts, xviii. 22.) imme- 
diately after hie first visit to Corinth. 

(2.) That in the “ Epistle of St. Paul,” verse 2., their con- 
version is spoken of as recent. | 

(3) That Corinth is described in the first verse of “ The 
Epistle of the Corinthians” as governed by Presbyters, as in 
Clem. Epist. ad Cor. i. 21. 44. 47. 54. 57.; Const. Apost. vii. 
46.; Eus. H.E. iv. 22, 23. 

(4.) That Paul is called simply “the brother,” which agrees 


! See Note on 1 Cor. v. 9. 
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indeed with a more primitive mode of address, but is hardly 
reconcilable with the relation of the Corinthian Church to- 
wards him, 1 Cor. iv. 15., ix. 2. 

(5.) The conduct and language of St. Paul (in the intervening 
Section) is natural and in agreement with the Acts and Epistles. 
‘* He grieved and said with tears, ‘It had been better for me to 
have died before, and to be with the Lord.’” 

It would not have been worth while to notice these details, 
but that it seemed important to call attention to the irrecon- 
cilable differences both of fact and style between two indis- 
putably genuine Epistles of St. Paul on the one hand, and two 
indisputably spurious Epistles on the other hand : 

First, as showing the impossibility of confounding the two 
together. 

Secondly, as showing the ignorance and clumsiness with 
which forgers of later times compiled their imitations of the 
genuine Apostolic works. 


[The following text is given from Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, vol. vi. p. 269— 
275., ed. Murray, 1834, collated with the Latin translation of the Whistons. 
The variations not noticed by Lord Byron are here inserted in brackets. } 


THE EPISTLE OF THE CORINTHIANS TO ST. PAUL THE 
APOSTLE,! 


1. STEPHEN?, and the elders with him, Dabnus, Eubulus, 
Theophilus, and Xinon, to Paul, our father and evangelist, and 
faithful master in Jesus Christ, health.? 

2. Two men have come to Corinth, Simon by name, and 
Cleobus‘, who vehemently disturb the faith of some with 
deceitful and corrupt words; 

3. Of which words thou shouldst inform thyself °®: 


1 Some MSS. have the title thus: Epistle of Stephen the Elder to Paul 
the Apostle, from the Corinthians. 

2 In the MSS. the marginal verses published by the Whistons are 
wanting. 

3 In some MSS. we find, The elders Numenus [Whistons, Nemenus_], 
Eubulus, Theophilus, and Nomeson, to Paul their brother, health ! 

4 Others read, There came certain men,.. and Clobeus, who vehemently 
shake. 

5 [Whistons, whose words thou oughtest to resist. | 


VOL. I. x 
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4. For neither have we heard such words from thee, nor from 
the other apostles : 

5. But we know only that what we have heard from thee and 
from them, that we have kept firmly. 

6. But in this chiefly has our Lord had compassion, that, 
whilst thou art yet with us in the flesh, we are again about to 
hear from thee. 

_ 7. Therefore do thou write to us, or come thyself amongst us 
quickly. 

8. We believe in the Lord, that, as it was revealed to 
Theonas, he hath delivered thee from the hands of the un- 
righteous.! 

9. But these are the sinful words of these impure men, for 
thus do they say and teach?: 

10 That it behoves not to admit the prophets.? 

11 Neither do they affirm the omnipotence of God: 

12 Neither do they affirm the resurrection of the flesh : 

13 Neither do they affirm that man was altogether created 
by God: 

ἐν Neither do they affirm that Jesus Christ was born in the 
flesh from the Virgin Mary : 

15 Neither do they affirm that the world was the work of 
God, but of geome one of the angels. 

16 Therefore do thou make haste‘ to come amongst us. 

17 That this city of the Corinthians may remain without 
scandal. | 

18 And that the folly of these men may be made manifest by 
an open refutation. Fare thee well.® 


The deacons Thereptus and Tichus® received and conveyed 
this Epistle to the city of the Philippians,’ 

When Paul received the Epistle, although he was then in 
chains on account of Stratonice®, the wife of Apofolanus?, 


1 Some MSS, [and Whistons] have, We believe in the Lord, that his 
presence was made manifest ; and by this hath the Lord delivered us from 
the hands of the unrighteous. 

3 Whiston, But these are their erroneous words ; for thus do they say). 

3 Others read, ΤΌ read the Prophets. 

4 Some MSS. [and Whistons] have, Therefore, brother, do thou make 
haste. 

5 Others read, Fare thee well in the Lord. 

6 Some MSS. [and Whistons]"have, The deacons Therepus and Techus. 

7 The Whistons have, 70 the city of Phenicia: but in all the MSS. 
we find, To the city of the Philippians. 

® Others read [and Whistons], On account of Onotice. 

9 The Whistons have, Of Apollophanus: but in all the MSS. we read, 
Apofolanus. 
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yet, as it were forgetting his bonds, he mourned over these 
words, and said, weeping: ‘It were better for me to be dead, 
and with the Lord. For while I am in this body, and hear the 
wretched words of such false doctrine, behold, grief arises upon 
grief, and my trouble adds a weight to my chains; when I be- 
hold this calamity, and progress of the machinations of Satan, 
who searcheth to do wrong.” 

And thus, with deep affliction, Paul composed his reply to 
the Epistle.! 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS.? 


1 PavL, in bonds for Jesus Christ, disturbed by so many 
errors?, to his Corinthian brethren, health. 

2 I nothing marvel that the preachers of evil have made this 
progress. 

3 For because the Lord Jesus is about to fulfil his coming, 
verily on this account do certain men pervert and despise his 
words. 

4 But I, verily, from the beginning, have taught you that 
only which I myself received from the former apostles, who 
always remained with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5. And I now say unto you, that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, who was of the seed of David, 

6 According to the annunciation of the Holy Ghost, sent to 
her by our Father from heaven ; : 

7 That Jesus might be introduced into the world‘, and de- 
liver our® flesh by his flesh, and that he might raise us up from 
the dead ; 

8 As in (818 also he himself became the example: 

9 That it might be made manifest that man was created by 
the Father, 

10 He has not remained in perdition unsought® ; 

11 But he is sought for, that he might be revived by adop- 


tion. 


1 In the text of this Epistle there are some other variations in the words, 
but the sense is the same. 

2 Some MSS. have, Paul’s Epistle from prison, for the instruction of 
the Corinthians. 

3 Others [and Whistons] read, Disturbed by various compunctions. 

4 Some MSS. [and Whistons] have, That Jesus might comfort the world. 

5 Whistons, all flesh. 

6 Others read, He has not remained indifferent. 
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12 For God, who is the Lord of all, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who made heaven and earth, sent, firstly, the 
Prophets to the Jews: 

13 That he would absolve them from their sins, and bring 
them to his judgment. 

14 Because he wished to save, firstly, the house of Israel, he 
bestowed and poured forth his Spirit upon the Prophets ; 

15 That they should, for a long time, preach the worship of 
God, and the nativity of Christ. 

16 But he who was the prince of evil, when he wished to 
make himself God, laid his hand upon them, 

17 And bound all men in sin’, 

18 Because the judgment of the world was approaching. 

19 But Almighty God, when he willed to justify, was un- 
willing to abandon his creature ; 

20 But when he saw his affliction, he had compassion upon 
him: 

21 And at the end of a time he sent the Holy Ghost into the 
Virgin foretold by the Prophets. 

22 Who, believing readily*, was made worthy to conceive, 
and bring forth our Lord Jesus Christ. 

23 That from this perishable body, in which the evil spirit 
was glorified, he should be cast out’, and it should be made 
manifest 

24 That he was not God: For Jesus Christ, in his flesh, had 
recalled and saved this perishable flesh, and drawn it into eternal 
life by faith. 

25 Because in his body he would prepare a pure temple of 
justice for all ages ; 

26 In whom we also, when we believe, are saved. 

27 Therefore know ye that these men are not the children of 
justice, but the children of wrath ; 

28 Who turn away from themselves the compassion of God ; 

29 Who say that neither the heavens nor the earth were 
altogether works made by the hand of the Father of all things.‘ 

30 But these cursed men® have the doctrine of the serpent. 

31 But do ye, by the power of God, withdraw yourselves 


1 Some MSS. [and Whistons] have, Laid his hand, and them and al. 
[ flesh] bound in sin. 

2 Others [and Whistons ] read, Believing with a pure heart. 

3 [Whistons, “ in the same body he should be convicted and made manifest. 
If he was not God, how did Jesus Christ . . . recall and save, &€c. | 

4 Some MSS. [and Whistons] have, Of God the Father of all things. 

5 Others [and Whistons] read, They curse themselves in this thing. 
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far from these, and expel from amongst you the doctrine of the 
wicke 

32 Because you are not the children of rebellion’, but the 
sons of the beloved church. 

33 And on this account the time of the resurrection is 
preached to all men. 

34 Therefore they who affirm that there is no resurrection of 
the flesh, they indeed shall not be raised up to eternal life ; 

35 But to judgment and condemnation shall the unbeliever 
arise in the flesh: 

36 For to that body which denies the resurrection of the | 
body, shall be denied the resurrection: because such are found 
to refuse the resurrection. 

37 But you also, Corinthians! have known, from the seeds of 
wheat, and from other seeds, 

38 That one grain falls? dry into the earth, and within it 
first dies, 

39 And afterwards rises again, by the will of the Lord, 
endued with the same body : 

40 Neither indeed does it arise with the same simple body, 
but manifold, and filled with blessing. 

41 But we produce the example not only from seeds, but 
from the honourable bodies of men.? 

42 Ye have also known Jonas, the son of Amittai.‘ 

43 Because he delayed to preach to the Ninevites, he was. 
swallowed up in the belly of a fish for three days and three 
nights: 

44 And after three days God heard his supplication’, and 
brought him out of the deep abyss; 

45 Neither was any part of his body corrupted; neither was 
his eyebrow bent down.® 

46 And how much more for you, oh men of little faith; 

47 If you believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, will he raise you 
up, even as he himeelf hath arisen. 

48 If the bones of Elisha the prophet, falling upon the dead, 
revived the dead, 

49 By how much more shall ye’, who are supported by the 


1 Others [and Whistons] read, Children of the disobedient. 

2 Some MSS. have, That one grain falls not dry into the earth. 

3 Others [and Whistons] read, But we have not only produced from 
seeds, but from the honourable body of man. 

4 Others [and Whistons] read, The son of Ematthias. 

δ [Whistons om., “‘ And brought — abyss.” | 

6 Others [and Whistons] add, Nor did a hair of his body fall therefrom. 

7 [Whistons, Ye who are in the flesk and supported by the Word of 
Christ.] 
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flesh and the blood and the Spirit of Christ, arise again on that 
day with a perfect body ? 

50 Elias the prophet, embracing the widow’s son, raised him 
from the dead: | 

51 By how much more shall Jesus Christ revive you, on that 
day, with a perfect body, even as he himself hath arisen ? 

52 But if ye receive other things vainly’, 

53 Henceforth no one shall cause me to travail; for I bear 
on my body these fetters?, 

54 To obtain Christ; and I suffer with patience these afflic- 
tions to become worthy of the resurrection of the dead. 

55 And do each of you, having received the law from the 
hands of the blessed Prophets and the holy gospel*, firmly 
maintain it ; 

56 To the end that you may be rewarded in the resurrection 
of the dead, and the possession of the life eternal. 

57 But if any of ye, not believing, shall trespass, he shall be 
judged with the misdoers, and punished with those who have 
false belief. 

58 Because such are the generation of vipers, and the 
children of dragons and basilisks. 

59 Drive far from amongst ye, and fly from such, with the 
aid of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

60 And the peace and grace of the beloved Son be upon 
you.’ Amen. 


; Some MSS. [and Whistons] have, Ye shall not receive other things in 
vain. 

2 Others [and Whistons] finished here thus, Henceforth no one can 
trouble me further, for I bear in my body the sufferings of Christ. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, my brethren. Amen. 

3 Some MSS. have, Of the holy evangelist. 

4 Others add, Our Lord be with ye all. Amen. 


Done into English by me, January-February, 1817, at the 
Convent of San Lazaro, with the aid and exposition of the 
Armenian text by the Father Paschal Aucher, Armenian 
Friar. 

Byron. 


Venice, April 10. 1817. 


1 had also the Latin text, but it is in many places very corrupt, 
and with great omissions. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


THE Translation of the Two Epistles to the Corinthians in the 
Authorized Version of 1611, was made by the Fifth out of the 
Six Companies or Committees appointed to translate the several 
portions of the Bible. It sat at Westminster; its work was 
to translate the whole of the Epistles; and it consisted of 
seven persons, Dr. Barlow, Dr. Hutchinson, Dr. Spencer, 
Mr. Fenton, Mr. Rabbet, Mr. Sanderson, Mr. Dakins. 

Each of these translated a part, to be submitted to the 
revision of the whole; and therefore the Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians cannot be ascribed to one more than the other. 

But inasmuch as the version of these Epistles in 1611, in 
common with that of the whole Bible, was professedly based on 
the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, and inasmuch as the alterations 
from that earlier Version are very slight, the virtual translators of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians, as we now have them, are those 
who were concerned in that work in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Of these, the name of the translator of the First Epistle is learned 
from the initials affixed, G. G., Dr. Gabriel Goodman, Dean of 
Westminster. The Second Epistle having no such marks, its 
translator is not known.! 

I have given here the text of the Authorised Version, with 
such corrections only as were required for the sake of more 
faithfully representing the sense of the original. They are as 
follows : 

(I.) Such as are produced by a restoration of the text of the 
ancient MSS. as represented by Lachmann. 

(II.) Such as are produced by a better system of punctuation. 

(III.) Such as are produced by transposing the words into a 
nearer conformity with the original order. 

(1V.) Such as are produced by bringing out the emphasis of 


1 See the English Hexapla, pp. 143. 156. fee 
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words, apparent in the original text either from the use of the 
pronoun, or from the place of the words in the sentence. 

(V.) Such as are produced by inaccuracy of translation. Of 
these : 

(1.) Some few are from mere carelessness, without any au- 
thority in the Received Text, or any assignable motive: e.g. 
in 1 Cor. 1. 4. Jesus Christ” 1s substituted for “Christ Jesus ;” 
in 1 Cor. i. 7. “ coming” for “ revelation” (this is peculiar to 
the Version of 1611); in 1 Cor. 111. 19., vii. 37. “own” is 
omitted. But these are very rare. | 

(2.) Some few must probably be ascribed to theological fear 
or partiality. In 1 Cor. ix. 27. the word ἀδόκιμος is translated 
“cast away,” Instead of its otherwise universal rendering, “ re- 
probate,” apparently in order to avoid the conclusion that the 
Apostle might fall away from grace. In 1 Cor. xi. 26. the words 
ἐσθίητε ἢ πίνητε are rendered “ eat and drink,” in order to avoid 
the inference that the Eucharist might be received under one kind. 
It happens that in each of these cases, the supposed inference 
may easily be avoided by a proper consideration of the Text. 

(3.) Some few are not so much inaccuracies as obsolete ex- 
pressions. In 1 Cor. iv. 4. ἐμαυτῷ σύνοιδα is rendered “ I know 
nothing by myself,” where “ by” is used in a provincial and an- 
tiquated sense for “against.” The use of the word “ meat” 
in 1 Cor. iii. 2., vi. 13., vill. 8. 10. 13., for food,” is another 
instance. Under this head should perhaps be placed the render- 
ing cf δοῦλος by “ servant,” instead of “ slave,” which originated 
partly in the fact that “servants.” at the period of the Transla- 
tion, being of a more servile character, might more properly be 
taken as the class corresponding to the ancient domestic slaves, 
partly in the fact that our word “slave” is comparatively 
modern, and is only uscd twice in the Authorised Version, Jer. 
li. 14.; Rev. xviii. 13. 

(4.) Some are not mistranslations so much as retentions of 
the original Greek or Latin words, a practice which increased in 
the two later Versions of 1568 and 1611; 6. g., “mysteries” 
for μυστήρια, instead of * secrets ;” “heresies” for αἱρέσεις, 
instead of “ sects ;” “ charity” for ἀγάπη, from the Vulgate 
caritas, instead of “love ;” “church” for ἐκκλησία, instead of 
§* congregation.” 

(65 The greater part are such as result from an imperfect 
attention to the language, or from the real difficulty of the 
aty ie. | 

(a.) The aorists are generally translated like perfects or pre-+ 
sents. One frequent effect of this practice is, that what. the 
Apostle specially ascribes to the period of the conversion of 
his readers, is turned into a general truth. Thus, in 1 Cor. 
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vi. 11., “ Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified ;” 
instead of “ Ye were washed, ye tere sanctified, ye were 
justified.” It is true that the aorist occasionally bears an in- 
definite signification, which cannot be rendered as applying 
to any special past time. Thus in 1 Cor. vii. 28., “ Thou 
hast not sinned,” “ she hath not sinned,” are correct readings of 
the sense of οὐχ ἥμαρτες, οὐχ ἥμαρτεν, and in 1 Cor. xv. 6. 18., 
‘Are fallen asleep and are perished,” of ἐκοιμήθησαν, κοιμη- 
θέντες and ἀπώλοντος Perhaps also “are dead,” in 2 Cor. v. 
15., should be the reading of ἀπέθανον. But these perhaps 
are the only instances in which the rendering by the past tense 
is not admissible, and in most it is required. 

(5.) Inattention to the omission or use of the article. Thus 
in 1 Cor. 1. 22., Ἰουδαῖοι and “EXAnves are rendered “ the Jews ” 
and “ the Greeks,” instead of “ Jews” and “‘ Greeks ;” a slight 
variation, but one which mars the full force of the meaning, 
‘“‘such characters as Jews,” or “as Greeks.” In 1 Cor. v. 9., 
on the other hand, ὄγραψα ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ, “41 wrote in the [or 
‘in my ’] Epistle,” is rendered, ‘I wrote in an Epistle,” which 
conveys a sense only compatible with the (erroneous) supposi- 
tion that there was a lost Epistle. 

(c.) The case of words mistranslated from a misconception 
of their entire meaning is very rare. But there is a consider- 
able want of due appreciation of the various shades of meaning, 
and a consequent carelessness as to using, if possible, one 
and the same English word for one and the same Greek word. 
Beyond a certain point such uniformity and exactness are un- 
attainable. Not only is the diversity of the two languages an 
insuperable obstacle, but even in the original language the same 
word is used often in such different senses, as to render the 
same rendering impossible. But within reasonable limits the 
object may be secured, not only in regard to the word itself, 
but to those which are derived from it; and in a style like the 
Apostle’s, where so much turns on the use of particular words, 
such precision is of considerable importance. It has therefore 
been my object to select in each case the English word which, 
either from its own appropriateness, or from its being the one 
most generally used, would most easily represent the Greek word 
wherever it occurred; if possible not using the same English 
word for more than one Greek word, nor translating the same 
Greek word by more than one English word, or at most two 
(and two are always sufficient), so as to prevent the rise of any 
confusion between them. 

Thus, for example, it may be impossible to find one English 
word which will meet every use of παρακαλεῖν and its derivatives, 
But (with perhaps one exception, 2 Cor. xi. 8., τὸν κύριον παρε- 
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κάλεσα, where the context compels us to throw into it the 
sense of ““ entreaty ”) every passage may be rendered either by 
‘‘ exhort” or “comfort.” Instead of this, the Authorised Version 
has used, almost indiscriminately, ‘ comfort,” ‘ console,” “ be- 
seech,” “entreat,” “desire,” “exhort:” e.g. in 2 Cor. i. 3. 4. 5, 
6. 7., where the force of the passage mainly depends on the recur- 
rence of precisely the same word, and where there is not a shadow 
of reason for altering it, it is translated six times “ comfort,” 
and four times “ consolation.” 

Again, δύναμις may mostly be translated with equal propriety 
‘‘ power,” or ‘‘strength,” or in some passages the one, in some 
the other may be more appropriate; and the same may be said 
of “infirmity,” or “‘ weakness,” as a rendering of ἀσθένεια. But 
in 2 Cor. xi. 21.—xiii. 4., where the whole continuity of thought 
depends on the opposition between the two being vividly pre- 
served, yet in the Authorised Version, ἀσθένεια and its cognate 
words are rendered four times “* weakness,” and four times “ in- 
firmity ;” and δύναμις, in like manner, twice “ strength,” and 
three times “ power.” So ἔσχυρος and δυνατὸς might with 
equal propriety be translated “ mighty,” “ strong;” but for the 
convenience of 1 Cor. i. 25—28., and 2 Cor. xii. 7—10., I 
have chosen ‘‘ mighty” for foyupos, and “strong” for duvaros. 
ἐξουσία and its derivatives come more properly under the name 
of “right,” than any other corresponding English word; but 
“power” will perhaps be most suitable to all the places where 
it occurs. See especially 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

λόγος, in all cases but 1 Cor. i. 4., may be translated ** word.” 
The advantage may be seen in 1 Cor. i. 17, 18. 

κρίνειν and its derivatives, which in these epistles are of 
frequent and emphatic occurrence, may all be comprehended 
under ‘judge ;” with the exception perhaps of διακρίνω as in 
1 Cor. iv. 7., xi. 29. 32., and ovyxpivw as in 1 Cor. ii. 13., 
2 Cor. x. 12. See especially 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15. 

χάρις may be rendered “ grace,” not as the best word, but as 
the one which most effectually meets all the cases. 

ἅγιος, ἅγιοι, ἁγιάξω, ἁγίασμος, ἁγιωσύνη, which are respectively 
translated “ holy,” “ saints,” ““ sanctify,” ‘ sanctification,” ‘ holi- 
ness,” might be rendered uniformly by adopting throughout 
either the Latin form, “ saintly,” “ saints,” “ sanctify,” “ sancti- 
Jication,” “ saintliness,” or the English, “ holy,” “ the holy ones,” 
“ hallow,” “ hallowing,” “ holiness.” And δικαιοῦν, δικαιοσύνη, 
might be either “ to justify,” ** justice,” or “to make righteous,” 
“righteousness.” In the latter case uniformity is hardly pos- 
sible. But in the former I have ventured to attempt it, in all 


cases, except that of οἱ ἅγιοι, for which I have still retained 
* the saints :” 
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These are the most important cases of alteration. The fol- 
lowing may also be mentioned : 

ἀγάπη, ** love.” 

βεβαιοῦν, “to confirm ;” κυροῦν, “ to establish.” 

διάκονος, ““ minister ;” δοῦλον, “ slave ;” ὑπηρστὴς, “ servant.” 

δοκιμὴ, “proof,” and its derivatives, “approved,”  unap- 
proved.” 

διαθήκη, * covenant.” 

ἱκανὸς, “sufficient.” See 2 Cor. ii. 16.., iii. 6. 

θλίβειν, θλῖψις, “trouble ;” λύπη, λυπεῖν, “sorrow,” “to 
make sorry.” 

κόσμος, “ world ;” αἰὼν, “ age.” 

καταργεῖσθαι, “to vanish away.” 

καταρτίζειν, ‘ to join together.” 

καυχᾶσθαι, “to boast.” 

λαλῶ, “1 speak ;” λόγω and φημὶ, “I say,” or “I tell.” 

πέποιθα, * I have confidence ;” θάῤῥω, ““ 1 am bold; ” χαίρω, 
“1 rejoice,” except in 2 Cor. xiu. 11. 

τέκνον, “child;” νήπιος, “ babe ;” παιδίον, “ little child ;” vios, 
“gon.” (See 1 Cor. xiv. 20.) 

The perpetually recurring particle δὲ I have rendered by 
“but,” “and,” and “now;” reserving the longer forms of 
‘“howbeit,” &c., for ἀλλά. 

For the sake of preserving the proper emphasis on “ man ” 
for ἄνθρωπος, I have substituted “ one ” whenever it occurs in 
the translations of οὐδεὶς and zis. 

It will not be supposed that these minute changes are sug- 
gested as necessary or desirable for any general use of the 
English translation. 


(The variations from the Authorised Version are thus indicated : 

1. Those which by omission, addition, or alteration, depend on the adoption 
of Lachmann’s text, are enclosed in brackets [ }. 

2. Those which are altered to give a better meaning to particular words are 
marked °*. 

3. Those which are altered by transposition or punctuation are marked f. 

4. The Italics of the Authorised Version are abandoned: and when the words 
designated by them are superfluous, they are struck out without notice: 
and Italics are used only for emphasis. The divisions of the sections 
are made according to the arrangement in the commentary. 

5. Some doubtful cases are placed in the margin. ] 
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[THE FIRST! TO THE CORINTHIANS. ] 


SALUTATION. I. 1—9. 


I. 1 PAUL, called an apostle of [Christ Jesust] through 
the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother. 2 Unto the church 
of God which is at Corinth, to them that are hallowed* in 
Christ Jesus, called holy*, with all that call upon the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord in everyf place, *their’s and our’s: 
3 Grace unto you, and peace, from God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

4 I thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of 
God which was* given you in* Christ Jesus,t 5 that in 
every thing ye were* enriched by him, in all utterance, and in 
all knowledge: 6 even as the testimony of Christ was con- 
firmed in you: 7 so that ye come behind in no gift; waiting 
for the revelation* of our Lord Jesus Christ: 8 who shall 
also confirm you unto the end, blameless in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 9 God ἐς faithful, by whom ye were called unto 
the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


(A.) CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 
I. 10—IV. 21. 


(I.) THe Factions. I. 10—IV. 21. 


(1.) Description of the Factions. 1. 10—16. 


10 Now I exhort* you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all say* the same thing, and that there be 
not* divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined 
together in the eame mind and in the same judgment. 11 For 
it was* declared unto me of you, my brethren, by them which 
are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions among 
you. 12 Now this I say, that every one of you saith, 7am 
of Paul; and J of Apollos; and Z of Cephas; and J of Christ. 

13 Christ is divided.t 

Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the 
name of Paul? 14 I thank God that I baptized none of you, 
but Crispus and Caius; 15 lest any should say that [ye were] 


1 Om. [Epistle of Paul the Apostle]. 2 Om. [both.] 
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baptized in mine own name. 16 And I baptized also the 
household of Stephanas: besides, I know not whether I baptized 
any other. 


(2.) Simplicity of the Apostle’s Preaching. 1. 17—11. 5. 


17 For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel: not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ 
should be made of none effect. 18 For the word* of the cross 
is to them that perish foolishness; but unto us which are saved 
it is the power of God. 19 For it is written, I will destroy 
the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the prudence* 
of the prudent. 20 Where is the wise? where is the scribe? 
where is the disputer of this age*? did* not God make foolish 
the wisdom of the world*? 21 For after that in the wisdom of 
God the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe. 22 For 
Jews* require [signs], and Greeks* seek after wisdom: 23 But 
we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews* a stumblingblock, and 
unto [Gentiles] foolishness; 24 But unto ourselves that are 
called, both Jews and Greeks!, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God. 25 Because the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men: and the weakness of God is mightier* than 
men. 26 For ye see your calling, brethren, how that [there 
are] not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble. 27 But God chose* the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God chose* the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are mighty; 28 
and base things of the world, and things which are despised, 
God chose*, yea, and things which are not, to make to vanish 
away®* things that are: 29 that no flesh should boast* in the 
presence [of God]. 30 But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who was made wisdom unto usf of God, —and righteousness, 
and holiness*, and redemption: 31 that, according as it is 
written, * He that boasteth*, let him boast* in the Lord.” 

II. 1 And JZ, brethren, when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of word* or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testi- 
mony of God. 2 For 1 determined * not to know any thing « judges. 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 3 And I 
was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling. 
4 And my word and my preaching was not with enticing words 
of ? wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power: 
5 That your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but 
in the power of God. 


© Om. [this]. 2 Om. [man's]. 
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(3.) Contrast of human and Divine Wisdom. 11. 6—111. 4, 


6 Now* we speak wisdom among them that are perfect : yet 
not the wisdom of this age", nor of the princes of this age*, that 
vanish away*. 

7 But we speak [God's wisdom*] in a mystery*, the hidden 
wisdom, which God ordained before the age* unto our glory: 
8 Which none of the princes of this age* knew; for had 
they known, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
glory. 9 But as it is written, “{ What] eye saw not*, nor ear 
heard, neither entered into the heart of man, [ whatever things| 
God prepared* for them that love him,”—10 but unto us G 
revealed* them by [the] Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God. 11 For who of men* 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him ? even so the things of God knoweth no one’, but the Spirit 
of God. 12 But we received*, not the spirit of the world, 
but the spirit which is of God; that we might know the things 
that are freely given to us of God. 13 Which things also we 
speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which [the Spirit] teacheth ; interpreting® spiritual things to* 
spiritual men. 14 But the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him: 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually judged*. 
15 But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is 
judged of no man. 16 For who knoweth the mind of the Lord, 
that he may instruct him? But we have the mind of [the 
Lord]. 

III. 1 And J, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto [fleshly |, as unto babes in Christ. 2 I 
gave* you milk, and not food": for hitherto ye were not able 
to bear it, neither yet now are ye able. 3 For ye are yet 
carnal: for where there is among you envying, and strife’, 
are ye not carnal, and walk as men? 4 For while one saith, Z 
am of Paul; and another, Jam of Apollos; are ye not [men]? 


(4.) The Leaders of the Corinthian Factions. 111. 5—1v. 20. 


5 [What] then is [ Apollost], and [what] is [Paulf]*? Minis- 
ters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every 
one*. 6 J planted*, Apollos watered; but God gave the in- 
crease. 7 So then neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase. 


1 (Om. “and divisions.” ] * (Om. “ but.”] 
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8 But* he that planteth and he that watereth are one: and 
every man shall receive his own reward according to his own 
labour. 9 For we are God's fellow-labourers*: ye are God's 
husbandry, God’s building. 10 According to the grace of God 
which was* given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder, I [laid] 
the foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But let every 
man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 11 For other 
foundation can no man lay than that which lies* there, which is 
[Christ Jesusf]. 12 But* if any man build upon the* founda- 
tion gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; 13 every 
man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day shall declare 
it, because it is* revealed in* fire; and the fire shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it is. 14 If any man’s work [shall 
abide| which he built* thereupon, he shall receive a reward. 
15 If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: 
but he himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire. 16 Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, and the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? 17 If any man destroy* the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy; for the temple of God is holy, which 
Θ are. 

; 18 Let no one* deceive himself. If any one* among you 
seemeth to be wise in this age*, let him become a fool, that he 
may become* wise. 19 For the wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness with God. For it is written, “ He that taketh* the wise in 
their' craftiness.” 20 And again, “The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of the wise, that they are vain.” 21 Therefore let no 
one boast*inmen. For all things are your’s ; 22 whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are yours; 23 and ye are 
Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s. 

IV. 1 Let a man so account of us, as of the servants* of 
Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God [here]. 2 More- 
over it is required in stewards, that one* be found faithful. 
3 But with me it is a very small thing that I should be judged 
of you, or of man’s day*: yea, I judge not mine own self. 
4 For I know nothing against* myself; yet am I not hereby 
justified: but he that judgeth me is the Lord. 5 Therefore 
judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who both 
will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts: and then shall every man 
have his* praise of God. 

6 Now* these things, brethren, I transferred* in a figure 
to myself and to Apollos for your sakes; that ye might learn 
in us not to [be] above that which is written, that no one of 


1 Om. own. 
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you be puffed up for the one* against the other*. 7 For who 
maketh thee to differ from another? and what hast thou that 
thou didst not receive? now if thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou boast*, as if thou didst* not receive*? 8 Now ye are 
full, now ye were* rich, without ust ye reigned* as kings, and 
I would to God ye did reign, that we also might reign with 
you. 9 For I think! God set forth* us the apostles last, as it 
were appointed to death: for we were* made a spectacle unto 
the world, and to angels, and to men. 10 We are fools for 
Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye 
are mighty; ye are honourable, but we are despised. 11 Even 
unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place ; 
12 and labour, working with our own hands: being reviled, 
we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it: 13 Being defamed, 
we exhort*: we were* made as the filth of the world, the 
offscouring of all things unto this day. 14 I write not these 
things to shame you, but as my beloved children* I warn you. 
15 For though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet 
have ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus, J begot* you 
through the gospel. 16 Wherefore I exhort* you, be ye fol- 
lowers of me. 17 For this cause I sent* unto you Timotheus, 
who is my beloved child* and faithful in the Lord, who shall 
bring you into remembrance of my ways which be in [Christ 
Jesus], as I teach every where in every church. 18 But* 
some were* puffed up, as though I would not come to you. 
19 But I will come to you shortly, if the Lord will, and will 
know, not the word* of them which are puffed up, but the 
power, 20 for the kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power. 21 What will ye? am I to come* unto you with a rod, 
or in love, and the spirit of meekness ? 


(IL) InreRcoursE wito HeaTHens. IV. 21—VI. 20. 


(1.) Case of Incest. v. 1—13. 


V. 1 It is reported certainly* that there is fornication among 
you, and such fornication as is not so much as named among the 
Gentiles, that one should have his father’s wife. 2 And ye are 
puffed up, and did* not mourn rather, that he that did* this 
deed might be taken away from among you. 3 For 7 verily,? 
absent in body, but present in spirit, have judged already, as 
though I were present, him that hath so wrought* this deed. 


1 (Om. “ that.”] 3 [Om. “as.”)} 
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4 In the name of our Lord Jesus', when ye are gathered 
together, and my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus’, 
5 to deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of [our] Lord 
Jesus [Chriet | 6 Your boasting* is not good. Know ye not 
that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? 7 Purge out 
therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are 
unleavened. For our passover was also* sacrificed for us, even 
Christ *: 8 Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness; but with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. . 

9 I wrote unto you in the* epistle not to company with 
fornicators: 10 *not altogether with the fornicators of this 
world, or with the covetous [and], extortioners, or * idolatera ; 
for then must ye needs go out of the world. 11 But now I 
wrote* unto you not to keep company, if any man that is called 
a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, 
or a drunkard, or an extortioner: with such an one no not to 
eat. 12 For what have I to do to judge them also that are 
without ? do not ye judge them that are [within,f{| 13 but 
‘them that are without God [will judge|?t ‘Put away from 
among yourselves that wicked person. 


(2.) Digression on Heathen Lawsuits. vi. 1—11. 


VI. 1 [One of you daresf], having a matter against another, 
to* be judged before the unrighteous, and not before the holy.* 
2 Do ye not know that the holy shall judge the world? and if 
the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 
smallest matters? 3 Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? 
how much more things that pertain to this life? 4 If then ye 
have judgments of things pertaining to this life, those who are 
least esteemed in the church, set these to judgef. 5 I speak to 
your shame. Is it so, that there is not a wise man among you? 
Snot one that shall be able to judge between hisbrethren? 6 But 
brother goeth to be judged* with brother, and that before ® 
unbelievers. 7 Now therefore there is certainly* a fault among 
you, because ye have judgments® one with another. Why do 
ye not rather suffer unrighteous wrong ?* Why are® ye not 
rather defrauded? 8 Nay, ye do unrighteously, and defraud, 
and [this] your brethren. 9 Or* know ye* not that the un- 
righteous shall not inherit [God’s kingdomf] ? 


1 (Om. “ Christ.”] ® Om. ᾿ yet 3 Om. “ with.” 
4 Om. [“ Therefore.” ] 50 
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(3.) Case of Sensuality resumed. v1. 9—20. 


Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
terers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind. 
10 Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 11 And such 
were some of you: but ye were* washed, but ye were* hallowed,® 
but ye were® justified in the name of [our] Lord Jesus [Christ ]. 
12 All things are in my* power, but all things are not expe- 
dient: all things are in my* power, but J will not be brought 
under the power of any. 13 Food* for the belly, and the belly 
for food*: but God shall destroy both it and them. Βαϊ the 
body is not for fornication, but for the Lord; and the Lord 
for the body. 14 And God bothf upraised * the Lord, and [raises 
up] alsof us by his' strength.* 15 Know ye not that your 
bodies are? members of Christ? shall I then take the mem- 
bers of Christ, and make them members of an harlot? God 
forbid. 16 Know ye not that he which is joined to the® 
harlot is one body ? for the* two, saith} he, shall be one flesh. 
17 But he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. 18 Flee 
fornication. Every sin that a man doeth is without the body ; 
but he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own 
body. 19 Know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are 
not yourown? 20 For ye were* bought with a price: there- 
fore glorify God in your body. ὅ 


(B.) QUESTIONS IN THE LETTER OF THE CORINTHIAN 
CHURCH. VII. 1—XIV. 40. 


(I.) THE QuEsTION oF MarRiaGe. VII. 1—40. 


VII. 1 Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto 
me: It is good fora man not to touch a woman. 2 But on 
account of fornications,* let every one* have his own wife, and 
let every woman have her own husband. 3 Let the husband 
render unto the wife [her due].‘ and likewise also the wife 


1 Om. “own.” 2 Om. “ the.” 
* Om. [‘ and in your spirit, which are God's.”] 
4 Om. [“ benevolence.”} 
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unto the husband. 4 The wife hath not power of her own 
body, but the husband: and likewise also the husband hath not 
power of his own body, but the wife. 5 Defraud ye not one 
the other, except with consent for a time, that ye may have 
leisure* for’ prayer; and [be] together again, that Satan 
tempt you not for your incontinency. 6 But I say* this by 
permission, and not of commandment. 7 [But] I would that 
all men were even as I myself. But every one* hath his 
οὐ" gift of God, one after this manner, and another after 
that. 

8 I say to the unmarried and widows, It is good for them 
if they abide even as J. 9 But if they cannot contain, let 
them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn. 10 And 
unto the married I command, not J, but the Lord, Let not the 
wife depart from her husband. 11 But and if she depart, let 
her remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband: and let 
not the husband put away his wife. 12 But to the rest say* 
1, not the Lord: If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, 
and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away. 
13 And the wife* which hath an husband that believeth 
not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not put 
away* [her husband]. 14 For the unbelieving husband is 
hallowed* by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is hallowed* 
by the [brother]: else were your children unclean; but now 
are they holy. 15 But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
The* brother or the® sister is not under bondage in such caces: 
but God hath called us in* peace. 16 For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? or what* knowest 
thou, O husband*, whether thou shalt save thy wife? 17 But 
as [the Lord] distributed* to every one*, as [God] hath called 
every one, so let him walk. And so ordain I in all the* 
churches. 18 Was* any one*® called, being circumcised ? let 
him not become uncircumcised. [Has any one* been called] in 
uncircumcision ? let him not be circumcised. 19 Circumcision 
is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of 
the commandments of God. 20 Let every one* abide in the 
same calling wherein he was called. 21 Wast* thou called 
being a slave*? care not for it: but if thou mayest be made 
free, use it rather. 22 For he that was* called in the Lord, 
being a slave*, is the Lord’s freedman*: likewise also he that 
was* called, being free, is Christ’s slave*. 23 Ye were* bought 
with a price; become® not the slaves* of men. 24 Brethren, 
let every one*, wherein he was* called, therein abide with 
God. 
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25 Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of the 
Lord: yet I give my judgment, as one that hath obtained 
mercy of the Lord to be faithful. 26 I suppose therefore that 
this is good on account οὔκ the present distress, that it is good 
for a man so to be. 27 Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not 
to be loosed. Art thou loosed frem a wife? seek not a wife. 
28 But and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned: and if the* 
virgin marry, she hath not sinned. But* such shall have 
trouble in the flesh: but 7 spare you. 29 Bug this I say, 
brethren, the time is short: that henceforth* both they that 
have wives be as though they had none: 30 And they that 
weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as though 
they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they 
not; 31 And they that use this world, as not abusing it: for 
the fashion of this world passeth away. 32 But I would have 
you without carefulness. He that is unmarried careth for the 
things that are of the Lord, how he may please the Lord: 
33 But he that is married careth for the things that are of 
the world, how he may please his wife 34 [and is divided. 
Both the wife who is unmarried, and the virgin who is un- 
married] careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be 
holy both in body and in spirit: but she that is married careth 
for the things of the world, how she may please her husband. 
35 And this I speak for your own profit; not that I may 
cast a snare upon you, but for that which is seemly*, and that ye 
may attend upon the Lord without distraction. 36 But if any 
man suppose* that he behaveth himself unseemly* toward his 
virgin, if she pass the flower of her age, and need so require, 
let him do what he will, he sinneth not: let them marry. 
37 But* he that standeth stedfast in his heart, having no 
necessity, but hath power over his own will, and hath so 
judged® in his heart that he will keep his own*® virgin, shall do* 
well. 38 So then he that giveth [his own virgin] in marriage 
doeth well; [and] he that giveth her not in marriage doeth 
better. 39 The wife is bound! as long as her husband liveth; 
but if her husband be fallen asleep*, she is free* to be married 
to whom she will; only in the Lord. 40 But she is happier if 
she so abide, after my judgment: and J also thinkf that I 
have the Spirit of God. 
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(II.) Tae QUESTION OF THE SACRIFICIAL FEASTS. 
VII. I—XI. 1. 


(1.) General Warning. vil. 1—13. 


VIIL 1 Now as touching things offered unto idols, we know 
that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, but 
love* edifieth. 2 ‘If any one* think that he knoweth any 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. 3 But if 
any one* love God, the same is known of him. 4 As concerning 
therefore the eating of those things that are offered in sacrifice 
unto idols, we know that there is ποῦ idol in the world, and 
that there is no? God but one. 5 For though there be that 
are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods 
many, and lords many,) 6 But to us there is but one God the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him. 7 How- 
beit there is not in all* that knowledge; but* some [by custom] 
of the idol unto this hour eat it as a thing offered unto an 
idol; and their conscience being weak is polluted*. 8 But 
food* [will not commend] us to God: neither, if we eat [not], 
are we the better; neither, if we eat‘, are we the worse. 
9 But take heed lest by any means this power* of your's 
become a stumbling block to them that are weak. 10 For if 
any one* see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s 
temple, shall not the conscience of him which is weak be edified* 
to eat those things which are offered to idols?f 11 [ For] 
through thy knowledge he that is weak [perishes ],* the brother 
for whom Christ died.f 12 But when ye sin so against the 
brethren, and wound their weak conscience, ye sin against 
Christ. 13 Wherefore, if food* make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh whilst the age* standeth*, lest I make my * Or 
brother to offend. won 


(2.) His own Example of Self-denial. rx. 1—x. 14. 


IX. 1 [Am I not free?]t am I not an apostle? have I not 
seen Jesus® our Lord? are not ye my work in the Lord? 
2 If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to 
you: for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. 
3 Mine answer to them that judge me by questioning * is thisf. 
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4 Have we not power to eat and todrink? 5 Have we not 
power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as the* other 
apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas? 6 Or 
I only and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working ? 
‘7 Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? who 
planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof?! who 
feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock? 
8 Speak* I these things as a man? or saith not the law the 
same also? 9 For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
Doth God take care for oxen? 10 Or saith he it altogether 
for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, it was* written: that 
he that ploweth should plow in hope; and he that thresheth 
in hope [of partaking]. 11 If we sowed* unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things ? 
12 If others be partakera of this power over you, are not we 
rather? Nevertheless we did* not use this power; but bear®* 
all things, lest we should be any hindrance to* the gospel of 
Christ. 13 Do ye not know that they which minister the* 
things of the temple* live of the temple?? They which 
wait at the altar are partakers with the altart. 14 Even so the 
Lord ordained that they which proclaim* the gospel should live 
of the gospel. 15 But 7 have used none of these things: 
neither did Iwrite* these things, that it should be so done unto 
me: for it were better for me to die, than [my boasting. None 
shall make it void*]. 16 For though I preach the gospel, I 
have nothing to boast* of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, 
woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel! 17 For if I do 
this thing willingly, I have a reward: but if against my will, a 
dispensation is committed unto me. 18 What is my reward 
then? That, when I preach the gospel, I may make the gospel? 
without charge, that I abuse not my power in the gospel. 
19 For though I be free from all, yet I made myself a slave* 
unto all, that I might gain the greater part*; 20 and unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain‘ Jews; to them 
that are under the law, as under the law, [not being myself 
under the law] that I might gain them that are under the law; 
21 to them that are without law, as without law, (being not 
without law to God, but under the law to Christ,) that I might 
gain them, that are without law; 22 to the weak became I as 
weak, that I might gain the weak: I am become* all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some. 23 And [all 
this] I do for the gospel’s sake, that I may* be partaker thereof 
with you. 24 Know ye not that they which run in a race run 
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all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 
᾿ 25 Now® every one* that striveth for the mastery is temperate 
in all things. They do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we 
an incorruptible. 26 J therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; 
so fight', not as one that beateth the air: 27 but I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection: lest that by any 
means, when I have been a herald* to others, I myself should 
become disapproved *. 

X. 1 [For], brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant, 
how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed 
through the sea; 2 and were all baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea; 3 and did all eat the same spiritual 
food*; 4 and did all drink the same spiritual drink: for they 
drank of the* spiritual Rock that followed them: and the* 
Rock was Christ. 5 But with the greater part* of them God 
was not well pleased: for they were overthrown in the wilder- 
ness. 6 Now these things were our examples, to the intent 
we should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted., 
7 Neither become® ye idolaters, as were some of them; as it is 
written. ‘‘ The people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to 
play.” 8 Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them 
committed, and fell in one day three and twenty thousand. 
9 Neither let us tempt [the Lord], as some of them also 
tempted, and perished* by serpents. 10 Neither murmur ye, 
as some of them also murmured, and perished* by the destroyer. 
11 Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples: 
and they were* written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the ages* are come. 12 Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall. 13 There hath no temptation 
taken you but such as is common to man: but God is faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; 
but will with the temptation also make the* way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it. 14 Wherefore, my ? beloved, 
flee from idolatry. 


(3.) Evils of the Sacrificial Feasts. XxX. 14—x1. 1, 


15 I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say. 16 The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ? 17 For we being many are one bread, 
and one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread. 
18 Behold Israel after the flesh: have not they which eat of 
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the sacrifices communion* with* the altar? 19 What say I 
then? that what is offered in sacrifice to idols is any thing, [or 
that the idol is anythingt|]? 20 Nay, but* that the things 
which they! sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: 
and I would not that ye should have communion*® with devils. 
21 Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of 
devils: ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the 
table of devils. 22 Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? are 
we mightier* than he? 

23 All things are in my power*, but all things are not pro- 
fitable*: all things are in my power*, but all things edify not. 
24 Let no one®* seek his own, but? another’s wealth. 25 What- 
soever is sold in the shambles, that eat, not judging by questions* 
for conscience sake: 26 For the earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof. 27 If any of them that believe not bid you to 
a feast, and ye desire* to go; whatsoever is set before you, 
eat, not judging by questions* for conscience sake. 28 But if 
any one* say unto you, This is offered in sacrifice unto idols, 
eat not for his sake that shewed it, and for conscience sake ὃ: 
29 Conscience, I say, not thine own, but of the other: for 
why is my liberty judged of another’s conscience? 30 ‘If J 
by grace be a partaker, why am 1 evil spoken of for that for 
which J give thanks? 31 Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 32 Give none 
offence, neither to Jews, nor to Gentiles, nor to the church of 
God: 33 Even as J please all in all things, not seeking mine 
own profit, but the profit of the* many, that they may be 
saved. XI. 1 Be ye followers of me, even as J also am of 

hrist. 


(III.) Questions oF Worsnip. XI. 2—XIV. 40. 
(1.) Disuse of the Female Headdress. ΧΙ. 2—15. 


2 Now I praise you, brethren, that ye remember me in all 
things, and keep the commands*® as I commanded* them to you. 
3 But I would have you know, that the head of every man is 
Christ ; and the head of the woman is the man; and the head 
of Christ is God. 4 Every man praying or prophesying, 
having his head covered, dishonoureth his head. 5 But every 
woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head unveiled* 
dishonoureth her head: for that is even all one as if she were 
1 Om. [For the * Om. [every man.] 
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shaven. 6 For if the woman be not veiled*, let her also be 
shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, 
let her be veiled*. 7 For a man indeed ought not to veil* his 
head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God; but the 
woman is the glory of the man. 8 For the man is not of the 
woman; but the woman of the man. 9 For* neither was the 
man created for the woman; but the woman for the man. 
(10 For this cause ought the woman to have power on her 
head because of the angels.) 11 Nevertheless neither is the 
man without the woman, neither the woman without the man, 
in the Lord. 12 For as the woman is of the man, even so is 
the man also by the woman; but all things of God. 13 Judge 
in yourselves: is it comely that a woman pray unto God un- 
veiled?* 14 Doth not even nature itself teach you, that, if a 
man have long hair, it is ashame unto him? 15 But if a 
woman have long hair, it is a glory to her: for her hair is given 
her for a covering. 


(2.) Disputes in the Assemblies, especially on the LORD’s Supper. 
ΧΙ. 16—34. 


16 Now* if any man seem to be contentious, we have no such 
custom, neither the churches of God. 17 Now [thie I declare, 
not praising you], that ye come together not for the better, 
but for the worse. 18 For first of all, when ye come together 
in the church, I hear that there be divisions among you; and 
I partly believe it. 19 For there must be sects* among you, 
that they which are approved may be made manifest among 
you. 20 When ye come together therefore into one placc, this 
is not to eat the Lord’s supper. 21 For in eating every one 
taketh before other his own supper: and one is hungry, and 
another is drunken. 22 What? have ye not houses to eat and 
to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, and shame them 
that have not? What shall I say to you? [do I praise you 
in this? I praise you not. 23 For J received of the Lo 

that which also I commanded* unto you, That the Lord Jesus 
the same night in which he was betrayed took bread: 24 And 
when he had given thanks, he brake, and said: ! This is my 
body, which 183 for you: this do in remembrance of me. 
25 After the same manner also the cup, when he had supped, 
saying, This cup is the new covenant*, in my blood: this do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. 26 For as often 
as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye proclaim* the 
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Lord’s death till he come. 27 Wherefore whosoever shall eat 

the* bread, or* drink the* cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be 

guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. 28 But let a man 

prove® himself, and so let him eat of the* bread, and drink of 

the* cup. 29 For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
or... eateth and drinketh judgment* to himself, not judging** the? 
cern: body. 30 For this cause many are weak and sitkly among 

you, and some® sleep. 31 [But]if we had judged» ourselves, 
“dis. we should not have been judged*. 32 But when we are judged, 
' we are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be judged to 
condemnation*® with the world. 33 Wherefore, my brethren, 
when ye come together to eat, tarry one for another. 34 31} 
any one* hunger, let him eat at home; that ye come not toge- 
ther unto judgment*. And the rest will I set in order when- 
ever * I come. 


(3.) The Spiritual Gifts. X11. 1—xtII. 40. 
(a.) Unity and Variety of the Gifts. X11. 1—30. 


XII. 1 Now concerning the* spiritual gifts, brethren, I 
would not have you ignorant. 2 Ye know that [when] ye 
were Gentiles, carried away unto these dumb idols, even as ye 
were led.—3 Wherefore I make known to you*, that no one* 
speaking by the Spirit of God saith* “ Cursed is Jesus* :” and 
no one* can say “ The Lord Jesusf,” but by the Holy Spirit*. 
4 Now there are diversities* of gifts, but the same Spirit ; 
5 and there are diversities* of ministries*, but the same Lord; 
6 and there are diversities of workings*, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all. 7 But the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every one®* to profit withal. 8 For to one is 
given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word 
of knowledge according to* the same Spirit; 9 To another 
faith in* the same Spirit; to another the gifts of healing in the 
one* Spirit; 10 To another the working of miracles; to 

sor another prophecy; to another judgments** of spirits; to 
‘™ another divers kinds of tongues; to another the interpretation 
ments.” of tongues: 11 But all these worketh that one and the self- 
same Spirit, dividing to every one* severally as he wills. 
12 For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all 
the members of that one body, being many, are one body: so 
also is Christ. 13 For in* one Spirit were* we all baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether slaves* or 
free; and were* all made to drink into one Spint. 14 For 
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the body is not one member, but many. 15 If the foot shall 
say, Because I am not the hand, I am not the body; is it 
therefore not of the body? 16 And if the ear shall say, 
Because I am not the eye, J am not of the body; is it therefore 
not of the body? 17 If the whole body were an eye, where 
were the hearing? Ifthe whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling? 18 But now God set* the members every one of 
them in the body, as he wished*. 19 And if they were all one 
member, where were the body? 20 But now are they many 
members, yet but one body. 21 And the eye cannot say unto 
the hand, I have no need of thee: nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you. 22 Nay, much more those mem- 
bers of the body, which seem to be weaker*, are necessary : 
23 And those members of the body, which we think to be less 
honourable, upon these we bestow more abundant honour; and 
our unseemly* parts have more abundant seemliness*. 24 And* 
our seemly* parts have no need: but God tempered* the body 
together, having given more abundant honour to that part 
which lacked: 25 that there should be no division* in the 
body; but that the members should have the same care one for 
another; 26 and whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it. 27 Now ye are the body of Christ, and mem- 
bers in particular; 28 and God set* some in the church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, insights*, divers kinds* 
of tongues. 29 Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all 
teachers? are all miracles? 30 Have all the gifts of healing ? 
do all speak with tongues? do all interpret ? 


(b.) Love the greatest of Gifts. x11. 31—x11I. 13. 


31 But seek zealously* the best gifts: and yet shew I unto 
you a more excellent way. 

XIII. 1 Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not Love*, I am become sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. 2 And though I have prophecy, and under- 
stand all secrets, and all knowledge; and though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not Love’, 
Iam nothing. 3 And though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be burned’, and 
have not Love*, it profiteth me nothing. 4 Love* suffereth 
long, Love* is kind; Love* envieth not; Love* vaunteth not 
herself*, is not puffed up. 5 Doth not behave herself* unseemly, 
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seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 
6 Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejviceth with* the truth ; 
7 Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. 8 Love* never faileth: but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall vanish away*; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. 9 For we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part. 10 But when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall vanish away*. 11 When I was a babe*, 
I spake as a babe*, I understood as a babe*, 1 thought as a 
babe* :? when I am become* a man, I have made the things of a 
babe to vanish away*. 12 For now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also [am known. 13 And now abideth 
Faith, Hope, Love*, these three; but the greatest of these is 
Love*. 


(c.) Prophesying and the Gift of Tongues. X1v. 1—40. 


XIV. 1 Follow after Love*, but seek zealously* spiritual 
gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy. 2 For he that speaketh 
in a tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no one 
heareth; but* in the spirit he speaketh mysteries. 3 But he 
that prophesieth speaketh unto men edification, and exhortation, 
and consolation*. 4 He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth 
himself; but he that prophesieth edifieth the church. 5 I 
would that ye all spake with tongues, but rather that ye 
prophesied: but* greater is he that prophesieth than he that 
speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the church 
may receive edifying. 6 Now, brethren, if I come unto you 
speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 
epeak to you either by revelation, or by knowledge, or by pro- 
phesying, or by teaching*. 7 ? Even things without life giving 
sound, whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction in 
the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or harped ? 
8 For ifthe trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 
pare himself to the battle? 9 So likewise ye, except ye utter 
by the tongue a word* easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken? for ye shall speak into the air. 
10 There are, it may be, so many kinds of sounds* in the world, 
and none of them is without sound*. 11 Therefore if I know 
not the meaning of the sound*, I shall be unto him that 
speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian 
unto me. 12 Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of 
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spiritual gifts, seek that ye may abound*® to the edifying of the 
church. 13 Wherefore let him that speaketh in a tongue pray 
that he may interpret. 14 For if I pray in a tongue, my spirit 
prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. 15 What is it 
then? I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the 
understanding also: I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing 
with the understanding also. 16 Else when thou shalt bless 
with the spirit, how shall he that occupieth the room of the 
unlearned say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he knoweth* 
not what thou sayest? 17 For thou verily givest thanks well, 
but the other is not edified. 18 I thank God, I speak with [a 
tongue* | more than ye all: 19 Yet in the church I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding, that I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words ina tongue. 20 Brethren, 
become® not little children* in mind*: howbeit in malice be ye 
babes*, but in mind* become perfect* men. 21 In the law it is 
written, “ With men of other tongues and lips of others* will I 
speak unto this people; and yet for all that will they not hear 
me, saith the Lord.” 22 Wherefore tongues are for a sign, not 
to them that believe, but to them that believe not: but pro- 

hesying not for them that believe not, but for them which 
believe. 23 If therefore the whole church be come together 
into one place, and all speak with tongues, and there come in 
those that are unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say 
that ye are mad? 24 But if all prophesy, and there come in 
one that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, 
he is judged of all: 25 ? the secrets of his heart are made* 
manifest ; and so falling down on his face he will worship God, 
and report that God is in you of a truth. 


(d.) Necessity of order in the use of the gifts. 


26 How is it then, brethren? when ye come together, every 
one of you hath a psalm, hath a teaching*, hath a tongue, hath 
a revelation, hath an interpretation. Let all things be done 
unto edifying. 27 If any man speak in a tongue, let it be by 
two, or at the most by three, and by course; and let one in- 
terpret. 28 But if there be no interpreter, let him keep silence 
in the church; and let him speak to himself, and to God. 
29 Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the others* 
judge. 30 If any thing be revealed to another that sitteth by, 
let the first hold his peace. 31 For ye can* all prophesy one 
by one, that all may learn, and all may be comforted. 32 And 
the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets. 33 For 
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God is not the author of confusion, as in all the churches of the 
saints, but of peace. 34 Let your women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but let 
them be* under obedience, as also saith the law. 35 And if 
they desire* to learn any thing, let them ask their own* 
husbands at home: for it is a shame for [a woman] to speak 
in the church. 36 What? came the word of God out from you? 
or came it unto you only? 37 If any nam think himeelf to be 
a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that 
I write unto you are [a commandment] of the Lord. 38 But 
if any man know not* this, [he is not known*]. 39 Wherefore, 
[my] brethren, seek zealously“wto prophesy, and forbid not to 
speak with tongues. 40 Let all things be done with seemliness 
and in order. | 


(IV.) THE Resurrection. XV. 1—58. 
(1.) The Resurrection of Christ. xv. 1—1I1. 


XV. 1 Now*, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel 
which I preached unto you, which also ye received*, and 
wherein ye stand; 2 by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in 
memory with what word* I preached the Gospel* unto you, 
unless ye believed* in vain. 3 For I delivered unto you first 
of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the scriptures; 4 and that he was 
buried, and that he has been raised* the third day according 
to the scriptures: 5 and that he was seen of Cephas, then of 
the twelve: 6 after that, he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep; 7 after that, he was seen 
of James; then of all the apostles; 8 and last of all he was 
seen of me also, as of one born out of due time. 9 For J am 
the least of the apostles, that am not sufficient* to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God. 10 But by 
the grace of God I am what I am: and his grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in vain; but I laboured more 
abundantly than they all: yet not J, but the grace of God! 
with me. 11 Therefore whether it were I or they, so we preach, 
and so ye believed. 


(2.) The Resurrection of the Dead. 
xv. 12—34. 
12 Now if Christ be preached that he is raised* from the dead, 
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how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the 
dead? 13 But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is 
Christ not raised*: 14 And if Christ be not raised*, then 
[both] our preaching is vain, and your faith is also vain. 15 Yea, 
and we are found false witnesses of God ; because we testified* 
of God that he raised up Christ: whom he raised not up, if so 
be that the dead are not raised*. 16 For if the dead are not 
raised*, then is not Christ raised: 17 and if Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins. 18 Then 
they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. 19 If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable. 20 But now is Christ raised* from the dead,' the 
firstfruits of them that sleep*. 21 For since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. 22 For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
23 But every one* in his own order: Christ the first fruits ; 
afterward they that are Christ’s at his coming. 24 Then the 
end, when he [shall deliver] up the kingdom to God, and* the 
Father; when he shall have made all rule and all authority and 
power to vanish away*. 25 For he must reign, till he hath 
put all [his] enemies under his feet. 26 The last enemy that 
is made to vanish away* is death. 27 For he put* all things 
under his feet. But when he saith, All things are put under 
him, it is manifest that he is excepted, which did put all things 
_under him. 28 And when all things shall be put under* him, 
then shall the Son also himself be put under* him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all. 29 Else what 
shall they do which are baptized for the dead ?t If the dead are 
not raised* at all, why are they then baptized for [them]? 
30 And why stand we in jeopardy every hour? 31 I protest 
by your boasting*, [brethren] which I have in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, I die daily. 32 If after the manner of men I fought* 
with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me? If the dead 
are not raised*, flet us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die. 
33 Be not deceived: ‘ evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” 34 Awake to righteousness, and sin not; for some have 
not the knowledge of God: I speak this to your shame. 


(3.) The Mode of the Resurrection of the Dead. 
XV. 35— 58. 


35 But some one* will say, How are the dead raised up? and 
with what body do they come? 36 Thou fool, that which thou 
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sowest is not quickened, except it die. 37 And that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some of the other kinds of 
grain*. 38 But God giveth it a body as he willed*, and to 
every seed his own body. 39 All flesh is not the same flesh: 
but there is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, 
another of fishes, and another of birds. 40 There are also 
heavenly* bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the 
heavenly* is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. 
41 There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another glory of the stars: for one star differeth 
from another star in glory. 42 So also is the resurrection of 
the dead. It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption : 
43 it is sown in dishonour; it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
weakness ; it is raised in strength*: 44 it is sown a natural 
body ; it is raised a spiritual body. [If] there is a natural body, 
there is also* a spiritual body. 45 And so it is written, “The 
first man Adam was made a living soul;” the last Adam a 
quickening ‘spirit. 46 Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that which 
is spiritual. 47 The first man is of the earth, earthy: the 
second man! is from heaven. 48 As is the earthy, such are 
they also that are earthy: and as is the heavenly, such are they 
also that are heavenly. 49 And as we bore* the image of the 
earthy, [let us bear] also the image of the heavenly. 50 Now 
this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God; neither [shall] corruption inherit incorruption. 
51 Behold, I tell* you a mystery; [We shall all sleep, but 
we shall not all be changed.] * 52 In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall [rise] incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed. 53 For this corruptible must be clothed in* incor- 
ruption, and this mortal must be clothed in* immortality. 
54 But* when this corruptible shall be clothed in * incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have been clothed in* immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the word* that is written, ‘“ Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” 55 O death, where is thy [victoryf ] ἢ 
O [death], where is thy [stingt]? 56 The sting of death is 
sin; and the strength of sin is the law. 57 But grace*” be 
to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 58 Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


1 Om. [the Lord.] 
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(V.) ConcLusion. XVI. 1—24. 


XVI. 1 Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I 

appointed to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 2 Upon 
the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in 
store, as it* hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
when I come. 3 And when I am with you*, whomsoever ye 
shall approve, by letterst them will I send to bring your 
grace** unto Jerusalem. 4 And if it be meet that Igo also, +or ,, 
they shall go with me. 5 Now I will come unto you, when I ~~ 
shall pass through Macedonia: for I do pass through Macedonia. 
6 And it may be that I will abide, yea, and winter with you, 
that ye may bring me on my journey whithersoever I go. 
7 For I will not see you now by the way; but I trust to 
tarry a while with you, if the Lord permit. 8 But I will tarry 
at Ephesus until Pentecost. 9 For a great door and effectual 
is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries. 

10 Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be with you 

without fear: for he worketh the work of the Lord, as 7 also do. 
11 Let no man therefore despise him: but bring him on his 
journey® in peace, that he may come unto me: for I wait* for 
him with the brethren. 12 As touching our brother Apollos, I 
greatly exhorted* him to come unto you with the- brethren: 
and® his will was not at all to come at this time; but he will 
come when he shall have convenient time. 

13 Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, 
fand] be strong. 14 Let all your things be done with love. 

15 I exhort* you, brethren, (ye know the house of Ste- 
phanas, that it is the first fruits of Achaia, and that they 
appointed* themselves to the ministry of the saints,) 16 that 
ye also put yourselves under* such, and every one that helpeth 
with us,and laboureth. 17 I rejoice* at the coming of Stephanas 
and Fortunatus and Achaicus: for that which was lacking on 
your part they supplied*. 18 For they refreshed* my spirit 
and your’s: therefore acknowledge ye them that are such. 

19 The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and Priscilla 
salute you much in the Lord, with the church that is in their 
house. 20 All the brethren salute* you. Salute* ye one 
another with an holy kiss. 21 The salutation of me Paul with 
mine own hand. 22 If any man love not the Lord’, let him 
be Anathema.f ‘“‘Maran-atha.” 23 The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you. 24 My love be with you all in Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 


1 Om. [Jesus Christ. ] 
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THE SECOND! TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


(I.) Trp1nes ΒΒΟΘΗΤ By Titus. I. 1—VII. 16. 


(1.) Salutation. 1. 1—11. 


I. 1 PAUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, 
and Timotheus* our brother, unto the church of God which is at 
Corinth, with all the saints which are in all Achaia: 2 Grace 
to you and peace from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 3 Blessed be the* God and* Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, and God of all comfort; 4 who 
comforteth us in all our trouble*, that we may be able to 
comfort them which are in any trouble by the comfort, where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God. 5 For as the sufferings 
of Christ abound in us, so our comfort* also aboundeth by 
Christ. 6 And whether we be troubled’, it is for your comfort® 
and salvation, which is effectual in the enduring of the same 
sufferings which we also suffer, [and our hope of you is sted- 
fastt;|—-whether we be comforted, it is for your comfort* and 
sulvationt, 7 knowing, that as ye are partakers of the suf- 
ferings, so shall ye be also of the comfort*. 8 For we would 
not, brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble which came to 
usin Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, above strength, 
insomuch that we despaired even of life: 9 But we had the 
sentence of death in ourselves, that we should not trust in 
ourselves, but in God which raiseth the dead: 10 Who 
delivered us from so great a death, and [will] deliver: in 
whom we trust that he will yet deliver us; 11 Yealso helping 
together by prayer for us, that, for the gift bestowed upon us 
by the means of many, thanks may be given from many faces* 
on our behalf. : 


(2.) Confidence in the Intentions of the Corinthian Church, 
I. 12—11. 11. 


12 For our boasting" is this, the testimony of our conscience, 
that in [holiness] and sincerity of God*, not in carnal* wisdom, 
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but by the grace of God, we had* our conversation in the 
world, and more abundantly to you-ward. 13 For we write 
none other things unto you, than what ye read or acknowledge ; 
and I trust ye shall acknowledge to the end; 14 as also ye 
did acknowledge* us in part, that we are your boast*, even 
as ye also are our’s in the day of our* Lord Jesus. 15 And 
in this confidence I was minded before to come unto youf that 
ye may* have a second grace*; 16 and to [depart]*by you 
into Macedonia, and to come again out of Macedonia unto you, 
and of you to be brought on my way toward Judea. 17 When 
I therefore was thus minded, did I use lightness? or the things 
that I purpose, do I purpose according to the flesh, that with 
me there should be yea yea, and nay nay? 18 But as God is 
faithful*, our word toward you [is] not yea and nay. 19 For 
the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among you 
by us, 'by me and Silvanus and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, 
but in him has been* yea. 20 For all the promises of God in 
him are yea, [wherefore also by him 18] Amen, unto the glory 
of God by us. 21 Now he which confirmeth* us with you in 
Christ, and anointed® us, is God; 22 Who also sealed* us, 
and gave* the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. 23 But* J 
call God for a witness* upon my soul, that to spare you I came 
no longer* unto Corinth. 24 Not for that we have dominion ἢ 
over your faith, but are fellow workers* of your joy: for by 
faith ye stand. 

II. 1 But I determined this with myself, that 1 would not 
in sorrow* come again to you. 2 For if I make you sorry, 
who is he then that maketh me glad, but the same which is 
made sorry by me? 3 And I wrote this same unto you, lest, 
when I came, I should have sorrow from them of whom I 
ought to have rejoiced*; having confidence in you all, that my 
joy is the joy of you all. 4 For out of much trouble* and 
anguish of heart I wrote unto you with many tears; not that 
ye should be made sorry*, but that ye might know the love 
which I have more abundantly unto you. 5 But if any have 
caused sorrow*, he hath not made me sorry*, but in part that 
I may not overcharge you all. 6 Sufficient to such a man is 
this punishment, which was inflicted of the greater part*. 
7 So that contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive him, and 
comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up 
with overmuch sorrow. 8 Wherefore I exhort* you that ye 
would establish* your love toward him. 9 For to this end 
also did I write, that I might know the proof of you, whether 
ye be obedient in all things. 10 To whom ye forgive any 
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«or thing, 7 forgive also: for if 1 have forgiven** any thing, 

peenfor- [What] I forgave for your sakes forgave I it in the face® of 

given-” Christ; 11 Lest Satan should get an advantage of us: for we 
are not ignorant of his devices. 


(3.) Lhe Arrival of Titus. 1.12—16. Onward, vi. 11. 


12 But*, when I came to the Troad,* for* Christ’s gospel, and 
a door was opened unto me of the Lord, 13 I had no rest in 
my spirit, because I found not Titus my brother: but taking 
my leave of them, I went from thence into Macedonia. 14 Now 

race ** unto God, which always leadeth us in triumph* in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of his knowledge by 
us in every place. 15 For we are unto God a sweet savour of 
Christ, in them that are saved, and in them that perish: 16 to 
the one we are a* savour of death unto death; and to the other 
a* savour of life unto life. 


a Or 
“thanks.” 


(4.) Digression on the Apostolical Mission. τι. 16—v1. 10. 


(a.) The Plainness of the Apostolical Service. 1. 16—Iv. 6. 


And who is sufficient for these things? 17 For we are not as 
the* many, which corrupt the word of God: but as of sincerity, 
but as of God, [before] God speak we in Christ. 


III. 1 Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or need 
we, as some others, epistles of commendation to you, or! from 
you? 2 Yeare our epistle written in our hearts, known and 
read of all men: 3 Manifestly declared to be an* epistle of 
Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, but in fleshy 
tables of the heart. 4 And such confidence* have we through 
Christ to God-ward: 5 Not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
to think anything as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of 
God; 6 Who also made* us sufficient*® ministers of a* new 
covenant*; not of a* letter, but of a* spirit: for the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life. 7 But if the ministration of death, 
engraven in letters* on stones, was made®* in glory*, 80 that the 
children of Israel could not stcdfastly look to* the face of Moses 
for the glory of his face*; which glory was to vanish* away : 
8 How shall not the ministration of the spirit be rather in 
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glory*? 9 For if the ministration of condemnation have* 
glory, much more doth the ministration of righteousness abound* 
in glory. 10 For even that which has been* made glorious has 
had* no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that ex- 
celleth. 11 For if that which vanisheth* away was in glory*, 
much more that which remaineth is in glory*. 12 Having 
then* such hope, we use great plainness of speech: 13 And 
not as Moses! put a veil over his face, that the children of 
Israel could not stedfastly look to the end of that which was 
vanishing away*. 14 But their thoughts* were hardened*: for 
until this day there remaineth the same veil in the reading of the 
old covenant*; it not being unveiled that it vanishes* away in 
Christf. 15 But even unto this day, when Moses is read, a* 
vail lies* upon their heart. 16 But* when he* shall turn to 
the Lord, he taketh away* the veil. 17 Now the Lord is the* 
Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord is,? is liberty. 
18 But we all, with unveiled* face reflecting* as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory 
to glory, as by the Lord the Spiritf. 

IV. 1 Therefore having* this ministry, as we received* 
mercy, we faint not; 2 But renounced* the hidden things of 
shame*, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of 
God deceitfully ; but by manifestation of the truth commending 
ourselves to every ® conscience in the sight of God. 3 But 
if our gospel be veiled*, it is veiled* to them that perish*: 
4 In whom the god of this age* blinded* the thoughts* of 
them which believe not, lest the light of the gospel of the glory* 
of Christ, who is the image of God, should blaze* upon them. 
5 For we preach not ourselves, but [Jesus Christ]t the Lord; 
and ourselves your slaves* for Jesus’ sake. 6 For God, who 
said, “ The light shall shine* out of darknessf,” 1s he who shined* 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of [his] glory 
in the face of ‘ Christ. 


(b.) Difficulties of his Apostolical Service. Iv. 7—vV. 10. 


7 But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the ex- 
cellency of the power may be of God, and not of us; 8 troubled 
on every side, yet not distressed; perplexed, but not in despair; 
9 persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not perishing*; 
10 always bearing about in the body the dying of ὅ Jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus may* be made manifest in our body; 
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11 for we which live are alway delivered unto death for Jesus 
sake, that the life also of Jesus may® be made manifest in our 
mortal flesh. 12 So then death worketh in us, but life in you 
’ 13 But® having the same spirit of faith, according as it is 
written, “I believed, and therefore I spake* ; ” we also believe, 
and therefore speak; 14 knowing that he which raised up the 
Lord Jesus shall raise up us also [{ with] Jesus, and shall present 
us with you. 15 For all things are for your sakes, that the 
abundant grace might on account of* the thankegiving of the* 
many abound* to the glory of God. 16 For which cause we 
faint not; but though our outward man is destroyed*, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day. 17 For our light trouble*, 
which is but for ἃ moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
eternal weight of glory; 18 while we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen: for the 
things which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. 

V. 1 For we know that if our earthly house of the* taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 2 For in this we 
groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our habitation* 
which is from heaven: 3 if so be that being clothed we shall 
not be found naked. 4 For we that are in the* tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened: not for that we would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life. 
5 Now he that wrought* us for the selfsame thing is God, 
who gave* unto us! the earnest of the Spirit. 6 Therefore 
we are always bold*, knowing that, whilst we are at home in 
the body, we are absent from the Lord: 7 for we walk by 
faith, not by sight:t 8 but we* are bold*, and are pleased* 
rather to be abroad* from the body, and to be at home* with the 
Lord. 9 Wherefore we are eager*, that, whether at home* or 
abroad*, we may be accepted of him; 10 for we must all be 
made manifest* before the judgment seat of Christ; that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he 
did*, whether it be good or bad. 


(c.) His motive for his Service, v. 11—vI. 10. 


11 Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade men ; 
but we are made manifest unto God; and I trust also are made 
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manifest in your consciences. 12 'We commend not our- 
selves again unto you, but give you occasion to boast* on our 
behalf, that ye may have somewhat to answer them which boast* 
in face*, and not in heart. 13 For whether we be beside 
ourselves, it is to God: or whether we be sober, it is to you*. 
14 For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge that? one died for all; then all died*: 15 and he 
died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again. 16 Wherefore wef henceforth know no one* after the 
flesh: yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet 
now® know we him no more. 17 Therefore if any one* be in 
Christ, he is a new creature: the ancient* things are passed 
away ; behold, [they | are become new. 18 And all things are 
of God, who reconciled* us to himself by‘ Christ, and gave* 
to us the ministry of reconciliation; 19 To wit, that God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them; and committed* unto us the word 
of reconciliation. 20 Therefore* we are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did exhort* you by us: we pray you for* Christ, 
“06 ye reconciled to God.” 21 For he made® him to be sin for 
us, who knew no sin; that we may become* the righteousness 
of God in him. 

VI. 1 But*, as workers together with him, we exhort* you 
also that ye accept* not the grace of God in vain,—2 (For he 
saith, “I heard* thee in a time accepted, and in the day of sal- 
vation I succoured* thee: behold, now is the well-accepted* 
time; behold, now is the day of salvation.”) 3 giving no 
offence in any thing, that the ministry be not blamed: 4 But 
in all things approving ourselves 88 ὅ ministers of God, in much 
endurance*, in troubles*, in necessities, in distresses, 5 in 
stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, 
in fastings: 6 in* pureness, in* knowledge, in* long-suffering, 
in* kindness, in* the Holy Ghost, in* love unfeigned, 7 in* 
the word of truth, in* the power of God, by the armour of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left, 8 by honour 
and dishonour, by evil report and good report: as deceivers, and 
true; 9 as unknown, and well known; as dying, and, behold, 
we live; as chastened, and not killed; 10 as sorrowful, yet 
alway rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as having 


nothing, and possessing all things. 
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(5.) The Arrival of Titus. vi. 11—vit. 16. Resumed from 
Ir. 16. 


11 Our mouth is open unto you, Corinthiansf, our heart is 
enlarged. 12 Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are 
straitened in your own inward affections*. 13 Now for a 
recompence in the same, (I say* it as unto children,) be ye also 
enlarged. 


Digression on Intercourse with Heathens. Vi. 14—v11. 1. 


14 Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: for 
what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and 
what communion hath light with darkness? 15 and what 
concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that 
believeth with an unbeliever* ? 16 and what agreement hath 
the temple of God with idols? for [we] are the temple of the 
living God; as God hath said, “I will dwell in them, and walk 
in them; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. 
17 Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; and J will 
receive you; 18 and will bea Father unto you, and ye shall 
be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” VIL 
1 Having therefore these promises,' beloved, let us cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God. 


Arrival of Titus resumed. vit. 2—16. 


2 Make room for* us; we wronged* no one®*, we corrupted* no 
one*, we defrauded* no one*. 3 I say* not this to condemn 
you : for I have said before, that ye are in our hearts to die and 
ive with you. 4 Great is my plainness* of speech toward you, 
great is my boasting® of you: I am filled with comfort, rd am 
exceeding joyful in all our trouble*. 5 For, when we were 
come into Macedonia, our flesh had no rest, but we were 
troubled on every side; without, fightings; within, fears. 
6 Nevertheless God, that comforteth those that are cast down, 
comforted us by the coming of Titus; 7 and not by his 
coming only, but algo* by the comfort* wherewith he was com- 
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forted over* you, when he told us your longing*, your mourning, 
your zeal* toward me; so that I rejoiced the more. 8 For 
though I made* you sorry with the* letter, I do not regret*. 
Though* I did regrett (for I perceive that the same epistle . see 
made* you sorry, though* but for a seasonf,) 9 now I rejoice, 74°45 
not that ye were made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to repentance: 
for ye were made sorry towards God*, that ye might receive 
damage by us in nothing. 10 For sorrow towards God* 
worketh repentance to salvation not to be regretted*: but the 
sorrow of the world worketh death. 11 For behold this self- 
same thing, that ye sorrowed towards God*, what earnestness* 
it wrought in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, what 
indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what longing*, yea, what zeal, 
yea, what revenge! ἴῃ all things ye commended* yourselves 
to be pure* in this matter. 12 Wherefore, though I wrote 
unto you, I did it not for his cause that had done the wrong, 
nor for his cause that suffered wrong, but that our earnestness* 
for you in the sight of God might be made manifest* unto you. 
13 Therefore we have been* comforted, [oun your comfort 
abundantly* the more joyed we for the joy of Titus, because his 
spirit has been* refreshed by you all. 14 For if I have boasted 
any thing to him of you, I was* not ashamed ; but as we spake 
all things to you in truth, even so [your] boasting, which I made 
before Titus, was* found a truth. 15 And his inward affection 
is more abundant toward you, whilst he remembereth the 
obedience of you all, how with fear and trembling ye received 
him. 16 I rejoice therefore that I am bold* in you in every- 
thing*. 


(II.) CoLLECTION FOR THE CHRISTIANS IN JUDZA. 
VIII. 1—IX. 15. 


(1.) Ezample of the Macedonian Churches. VitI. 1—15. 


VIII. 1 Now’, brethren, we make known to you* the grace 
of God bestowed in* the churches of Macedonia; 2 how that 
in a great trial* of trouble* the abundance of their joy and‘... 
their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality. 
3 For to their power, I bear record, yea, and beyond their 
power, of their own accord*; 4 praying us with much exhor- 
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tation*', for the grace*, and the communion® of the ministering 
to the saints,—5 and not as we trusted*, but their own selves 
they gave firstt to the Lord, and unto us by the will of God. 
6 Insomuch that we exhorted* Titus, that as he had begun, so 
he would also finish in you the same grace also, 7 but*, as ye 
abound in every thing, in faith, and word*, and knowledge, and 
all earnestness*, and [your love in us,] that ye may* abound in 
this grace also. 8 I say this*, not by commandment, but 
through® the earnestness* of others, and to prove the genuine- 
ness* of your love, 9 (For ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich*, for your sakes he 
became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.) 
10 and herein I give my advice: for this is expedient for you, 
who began* befure, not only to do, but also to be willing* a 
year ago. 11 Now therefore perform the doing of it; that as 
there was the* readiness to will, so there may be a performance 
also out of that which ye have. 12 For if there be first the 
ready* mind, it is well accepted® according to that a man hath, 
and not according to that he hath not. 13 For I mean not that 
other men be eased, and ye troubled *; 14 but by an equality, 
that now at this time your abundance may be for their want, 
that their abundance also may be for your want: that there 
may be equality: 15 ΑΒ it is written, He that had much had 
nothing over; and he that had little had no lack. 


(2.) The Mission of Titus. vi11. 16—24. 


16 But grace** be to God, which putteth* the same earnest care 
in* the heart of Titus for you. 17 For indeed he accepted the 
exhortation; but being more earnest*, of his own accord he 
went out* unto you. 18 And we sent* with him the brother, 
whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the churches; 
19 And not that only, but who was aleo chosen of the churches 
to travel with us with this grace, which is ministered* by us to 
the glory of the Lord, and [our] ready mind: 20 avoiding 
this, that no man should blame us in this plenty* which is 
administered by us: 21 [for we provide] for things good* 
not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men. 
22 And we sent* with them our brother, whom we proved 
earnest* many* times in many things, but now much more 
earnest*, upon the great confidence which I have in you. 


1 Om. “(that we would receive] and take upon us." * Om. “yet.” 
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23 Whether for* Titus, he is my partner and fellow worker* 
concerning you: or our brethren, they are messengers of the 
churches, the glory of Christ. 24 Wherefore prove* ye to them, 
and in the face* of the churches, the proof of your love, and of 
our boasting on your behalf. 


(3.) The Collection. 1x. 1—15. 


IX. 1 For as touching the ministering to the saints, it is 
superfluous for me to write to you: 2 for I know the 
readiness* of your mind, for which I boast of you to them of 
Macedonia, that Achaia has been prepared* a year ago; and 
your zeal provoked the greater part*. 3 Yet I sent* the 
brethren, lest our boasting of you should be in vain in this 
respect*; that, as I said, ye may be prepared*: 4 Lest haply 
if they of Macedonia come with me, and find you unprepared, 
we (that we say not ye) should be ashamed in this same sted- 
fastness*', 5 Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort the 
brethren, that they would go before unto you, and make up 
beforehand your bounty, which was announced* before, that 
the same might be ready, asa matter of bounty, and not as 
covetousness. 6 But there is* this, (“ He which soweth spa- 
ringly shall reap also sparingly; and he which soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully.”) 7 Every one according as he pur- 
poseth in his heart; not sorrowfully*, or of necessity : for God 
loveth a cheerful giver. 8 And God is able to make every* 
grace abound toward you; that ye, at every time* having every* 
sufficiency in every thing*, may abound to every good work: 
9 as it is written, “ He dispersed* abroad; he gave* to the 
poor: his righteousness remaineth for ever.” 10 Now he that 
supplieth* seed to the sower both supply* bread for your food, 
and multiply your seed sown, and increase the fruits of your 
righteousness; 11 being enriched in every thing to all 
liberality*, which worketh* through us thanksgiving to God. 
12 For the ministration* of this service not only is filling up* 
the wants of the saints, but abounding also by many thanks- 
givings unto God; 13 they* by the proof* of this ministration 
glorifying* God for your professed subjection unto the gospel 
of Christ, and for your liberal communion* unto them, and unto 
all; 14 And by their prayer for you, longing* after you for 
the exceeding grace of God 
God for his unspeakable gift. 


1 Om. [οἵ boasting. | 
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(IIL) VINDICATION OF HIS APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY. 
X. 1—XIIT. 13. 


(1.) Assertion of Authority. x. 1—7. 


X. 1 Now J Paul myself exhort* you by the meekness and 
‘ gentleness of Christ, who in face* am downcast* among you, 
but being absent am bold toward you: 2 but I pray* you, 
that I may not be bold when I am present with that con- 
fidence, wherewith I think to be bold inst some, which 
think of us as if we walked according tothe flesh. 3 For though 
we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh: 4 (for 
the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but strong* through 
God to the pulling down of fastnesses*;) 5 Casting down 
reasonings*, and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ; 6 and having in a rea- 
diness to revenge all disobedience. When your obedience is 
fulfilledt, 7 do ye look on things after the outward face*? If 
any man trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself 
think this again, that, as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s. 


(2.) Boast of his Claims. x. 8--- ΧΙ. 10. 
(a.) Reality of his Boast. x. 8—18. 


8 For though I should boast somewhat more of our power*, 
which the Lord gave* us for edification, and not for your de- 
struction, I shall* not be ashamed: 9 that I may not seem as 
if I would terrify you by epistles*. 10 “For his epistles*,” say 
they, “are weighty and mighty*; but his bodily presence is weak, 
and his word* contemptible.” 11 Let such an one think this, 
that, such as we are in word by epistles* when we are absent, — 
such will we be also in deed when we are present. 12 For we 
dare not make ourselves, or judge* ourselves among* some 
of those* that commend themselves: but we measuring our- 
selves* by ourselves*, and judging* ourselves* to be among 
ourselves*,! 13 will not boast of things without our mea- 
sure, but according to the measure of the rule which God 
distributed* to us, a measure, to reach even unto you. 14 For 
[do we stretch] ourselves beyond, as though we reached not 
unto you*? for we are come as far as to you also in the gospel of 


1 Om. “are nol wise, hut we.” See note on x. 12. 
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Christ: 15 not boasting of things without our measure, in* 
other men’s labours; but having hope, when your faith is 
increased, that we shall be enlarged by you according to our 
rule abundantly, 16 to preach the gospel in the regions beyond 
you, and not to boast in another’s rule* of things made ready 
to our hand. 17 But he that boasteth*, let him bonast* 
in the Lord. 18 For not he that commendeth himself is 
approved, but whom the Lord commendeth. 


(6.) Excuse for his Boasting. x1. 1—15. 


XI. 1 Would! ye could bear with me a little in my folly: 
and indeed bear with me. 2 For I am zealous* over you with 
a zeal of God*: for I espoused* you to one husband, that I 
may present you as a pure *virgin to Christ. 3 But I fear, 
lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his 
subtilty, so your thoughts* should be corrupted from the sim- 
plicity [and the purity] that is in Christ. 4 For if he that 
cometh preacheth another Jesus, whom we did not preach*, or 
if ye receive another spirit, which ye have not received, or 
another gospel, which ye did not accept*, ye bear* well with 
him. 5 [But] I think* 1 was not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles. 6 But though I be rude in word*, yet not in 
knowledge; but in everything [manifesting ourselves] among 
you in all things. 7 Or did I sin* in abasing myself that ye 
might be exalted, because I preached* to you the gospel of God 
freely? 8 I robbed other churches, taking wages for your 
ministry. 9 And when I was present with you, and wanted, 
I was chargeable to no man: for that which was lacking to 
me the brethren which came from Macedonia supplied: and in 
everything® I kept®* and will* keep myselff from being burden- 
some unto you. 10 As the truth of Christ is in me, this 
boasting shall not be closed against me* in the regions of 
Achaia. 11 Wherefore? because I love you not? God knoweth. 
12 But what I do, that I will do, that I may cut off occasion 
from them which desire occasion; that wherein they boast*, 
they may be found even as we. 13 For such are false apostles, 
deceitful workers, transforming themselves into? apostles of 
Christ. 14 And no marvel: for Satan himself is transformed 
into an angel of light. 15 Therefore it is no great thing if 
his ministers also be transformed as* ministers of righteous- 
ness; whose end shall be according to their works. 


1 Om. “to God.” 2 Om. “ the.” δ Om. “the.” 
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(c.) Pretensions of his Opponents. Χι. 16—xt1. 10. 


16 I say again, Let no one suppose* mea fool; if otherwise, 
yet as a fool receive me, that J may boast myself a little. 
17 That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, but as it 
were foolishly, in this stedfastness* of boasting. 18 Seeing that 
many boast* after the flesh, I will boast* also. 19 For ye bear 
with* fools gladly, being* wise. 20 For ye bear with them*, if 
any one®* bring you into bondage, if any one* devour you, if 
any one* take of you, if any one* exalt himself, if any one® 
smite you on the face. 21 I speak as concerning reproach, as 
though we have* been weak. But whereinsoever any dare®, 
(1 speak foolishly,) I dare* also. 22 Are they Hebrews? so 
am J. Are they Israelites? so am J. Are they the seed of 
Abraham? soam Ζ 23 Are they ministers of Christ ? (I speak 
asa fool) J am more; in labours more abundant, [in rigonstl 
more abundant*, in stripes above measure, in deaths οὖ; 24 ( 
the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one; 25 thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the deep;) 26 In 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren; 27 in labour* and pain- 
fulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. 28 Beside those things that are 
without, that which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the 
churches. 29 Who is weak, and I am not weak? who ia 
offended, and 7 burn not? 

30 If I must needs boast*, I will boast* of the things which 
concern my weakness*. 31 The God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus,'! which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie 
not. 32 In Damascus the governor under Aretas the king 
kept the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, desirous to 
apprehend me: 33 and through a window in a basket was 
I let down by the wall, and escaped his hands. — XII. 1 
[I must boastf] it is not expedient for me,—[but] I will 
come to visions and revelations of the Lord. 2 I know* a 
man in Christ about fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, I 
know* not; or whether out of the body, I know* not: God 
knoweth ;) such an one caught up to the third heaven. 3 And 
I know* such a man, (whether in the body, or out of the body, 
God knoweth;) 4 how that he was caught up into paradiee, 


1 Om. [Christ.] 
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and heard unutterable utterances*, which it is not lawful for a 

man to speak.* 5 For* such an one will I boast*: yet of 
myself I will not boast*, but in my weaknesses*,—6 (For 
though I would desire to boast*, I shall not be a fool; for I will 

say the truth: but now I spare you*, lest any man should 
think of me above that which he seeth me to be, or that he 
heareth of me.)—-7 [and in the exceeding greatness of the 
revelations—wherefore alsof| lest I should be exalted above 
measure, there was given to me a sword”* in the flesh, an angel* 

of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure. 

8 [And] for this thing I besought** the Lord thrice, that he*: or 
may depart from me. 9 And he has* said unto me, “Mye.” ~ 
grace is sufficient for thee: for ' strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” Most gladly therefore will I rather boast* in my 
weaknesses*, that the strength* of Christ may rest upon me. 

10 Therefore I take pleasure in weaknesses*, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake: for 
when I am weak, then am I strong. 


(3.) Concluding Explanations. x11. 11—xut. 14. 


11 1, have* become a fool in boasting* ; ye compelled* me: 
for I ought to have been commended of you: for in nothing 
was” I behind the very chiefest apostles, though I be nothing. 
12 Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in all 
endurance”, in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds. 13 For 
what is it wherein ye were inferior to the* other churches, 
except it be that J myself was not chargeable* to you? forgive 
me this wrong. 14 Behold, this is* the third time I am ready 
to come to you; and 1 will not be chargeable* to you: for I 
seek not your's, but you: for the children ought not to lay up 
for the parents, but the parents for the children. 15 And I 
will very gladly spent and be spent for your souls; [if] the 
more abundantly I love you, the less I be loved. 

16 But be it so, I did not burden you: nevertheless, being 
crafty, I caught you with guile. 17 Did I make a gain of you 
by any of them whom 1 have® sent unto you? 18 I exhorted* 
Titus, and with him I sent the* brother. Did Titus make a 
gain of you? walked we not in the same spirit? in the same 
ste 

19 [Long ago] yef think that we excuse ourselves unto youf. 
We speak before God in Christ: but all things, beloved, for 
your edifying. 20 For I fear, lest, when I come, I shall not 
find you such as I would, and that J shall be found unto you 
such as ye would not: lest there be [debate], [zeal*,] wraths, 
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strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults: 21 And 
lest, when I come again, my God will cast me down* among 
you, and that I shall bewail many which have sinned already, 
and did* not repent of the uncleanness and fornication and 
lasciviousness which they committed’. 

XIII. 1 This is the third time Iam coming to you. In the 
mouth of two witnesses and* threet shall every word be 
established. 2 I have* told you before, and foretell you, as 
if I were present the second timef,(*) even though* absent nowf, 
to them which heretofore have sinned, and to all the others*, 
that, if I come again, I will not spare: 3 since ye seek a 
proof of Christ speaking in me, which to you is not weak, but 
is strong® in you. 4 For though he was crucified through 
weakness, yet he liveth by the strength* of God. For we also 
are weak in him, but we shall live with him by the strength* 
of God toward you. 5 Examine yourselves, whether ye be in 
the faith ; prove your ownselves. Or* know ye not your own 
selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be un- 
approved ?* 6 But I trust that ye shall know that we are not 
unapproved*. 7 Now [we pray] to God that ye do no evil; 
not that we should appear approved, but that ye should do 
that which is honest, though we be as unapproved.* 8 For we 
can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth. 9 For we 
rejoice when we are weak, and ye are strong: and this also we 
pray* even your perfect joining together*. 10 Therefore I 
write these things being absent, lest being preeent I should use 
sharpness, according to the power which the Lord hath given me 
to edification, and not to destruction. 11 Finally, brethren, 
fare ye well*, be perfectly joined together*, be comforted*, be 
of one mind, live in peace ; and the God of love and peace shall 
be with you. 12 Salute* one another with an holy kiss. 
13 All the saints salute you. 14 The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all. 


1 Om. “I write.” 
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Svo. 10s. 6d. 

BABSSOMPIERRE'S Memoirs of his Embassy to the Court of 
England in 1626. Translated, with Notes. Svo. 9s. δά. » 3 
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BARROW’S (81x Joun) Autobiographical Memoir, including 
Reflections, Observations, and Reminiscences at Home and Abroad. 
From Early Life to Advanced Age. Portrait. Svo. 16s. 


Voyages of Discovery and Research within the 
Arctic Kegions, from 1818 to the present time, in search of a North- 
West Passage: with Two Attempts to reach the North Pole. Abridged 
and arranged from the Official Narratives. Svo. 15s. 


(Jonn) Naval Worthies of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, 
their Gallant Deeds, Daring Adventures, and Services in the infant state 
of the British Navy. S8vo. 14s. 


Life and Voyages of Sir Francis Drake. With nume- 
rous Original Letters. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BEES AND FLOWERS. Two Essays, by a Crercyman, reprinted 
from the “Quarterly Review.” Feap. 8vo. 1s. each. 


BELL’S (Sin Cuarugs) Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression as 
connected with the Fine Arts. Fourth Edition. Plates. Impl. 8vo. 212. 


Mechanism and Vital Endowments of the Hand as 


evincing Design. The Bridgewater Treatise. Fifth Zdition. Plates. 
Post 8vo. 72. θα. 


BENEDICT’S (Jurzs) Sketch of the Life and Works of Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Second Edition. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

BERTHA’S Journal during a Visit to her Uncle in England. 
Containing a Variety of Interesting and Iustructive Information. Seventh 
Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


The Heiress in her Minority; or, the Progreas of 
Character. By Author of “ BertHa's JouRNAu.” 2 Vols. 12mo. 


BIRCH’S (Samvgt) History of Ancient Pottery : Egyptian, Asiatic, 
Rey omen Etruscan, and Celtic. With Illustrations. 8vo. (Nearly 


BIRT’S (W.R.) Hurricane Guide. Being an Attempt to connect 
the Rotatory Gale, or Revolving Storm, with Atmospheric Waves. 
With Circles on Cards. Post 8vo. 3s. 

BIOSCOPE (Tux); or, the Dial of Life explained. By Graxvie 
Penn. Second Edition. With Plate. 12mo. 122. 


BLAINE (Ropggror) on the Laws of Artistic Copyright and their 
Defects, for Artists, Engravers, Printsellers, &c. Svo. 88. 6d. 


BLUNT'S (Rev. J. J.) Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings 
of the Old and Now Testament, an Argument of their Veracity : with 
an Appendix containing Undesigned Coincidences between the Gospels, 
Acts, and Josephus. Fourth Edition. Svo. 9s. 


Principles for the proper understanding of the Mosaic 
Writings, stated and applied, together with an Incidental Argument for 
LECTURES 


the truth of the Resurrection of our Lord. Beiug the HuLsxan 
for 1832. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. With 1000 Ilhstrations of 
Borders, Initials, and Woodent Vignettes. 4 New Kdition. Medium 
8vo. 214. cloth, 31s. 6d. calf, or 42s. morocco. 


BOSWELL’S (Jauxs) Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Including the 


Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sir W.Scorr. Edited by the Right 
Hon. Jonnxn Witsom Cxoxer. A New Edition, with much additional 
Matter. Portraits. One Volume Royal Svo. 15s. 
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BORROW’S (Groras) Lavengro; The Scholar—The Gipsy—and 
the Priest. Portrait. 3 Vols. Post Svo. 30s. 


Bible in Spain; or the Journeys, Adventures, and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the 
Seriptures in the Peninaula. 8 Vols. Post 8vo. 27s., or Cheap Edition, 
16mo, 5s. 

Zincali, or the Gipsies of Spain; their Manners, 
Costoms, Religion, and Language. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18s. or Cheap 
Edition, 16mo. 5g. 

BRAY’S (Mars.) Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. With Personal 
Reminiscences. Illustrated with Portrait and 60 Woodcuts of his 
chief works. 4to. 2124. 

BREWSTER’S (Str Davin) Martyrs of Science, or the Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. Second Edition. Feap.8vo. 4s. 6d. 


More Worlds than One. The Creed of the 
Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. Sizth Edition. Post8vo. 6s. 


BRITISH CLASSICS. A New Series of Standard English 
Authors, printed from the most correct text, and edited with elucidatory 
notes. Published in Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. each. 


, Already Published. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Perzr Cunxixauam, F.S.A. 
Vignettes. 4 Vols. 
GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited by WiLiiam SmitH, LL.D. Portrait and Maps. 8 Vols. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. Edited with Notes. 
By Perer CuxnixouaM, F.S.A. 


In Preparation. 

WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. Edited by the Ricut Hoy. Jonx 
Witson Croxer. Assisted by Perer CunxinauaM, F.3.A. 

WORKS OF DRYDEN. Edited with Notes. 

HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A new Edition, carefully revised 
throughout, with Notes and Commentations, to correct his errors and 
supply his deficiencies. 

WORKS OF SWIFT. Edited with Notes. 

POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Edited, with Notes. 

WORKS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. Edited, with Notes. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS. 8vo. York and Oxford, 
1831-82, 13s. θά. Cambridge, 1833, 12s. Edinburgh, 1834, 15s. Dublin, 
1835, 136. 6d. Bristol, 1836, 12s. Liverpool, 1837, 16s. 6d. Newcastle, 
1888, 165. Birmingham, 1839, 13. 6d. Glasgow, 1849, 15s. Plymouth, 
1841, 180. 6d. Manchester, 1812, 10s. θά. Cork, 1843, 12s. York, 1844, 
20s. Cambridge, 1846, 12s. Southampton, 1846, 15s. Oxford, 1847, 182. 
Swansea, 1818, 9s. Birmingham, 1849, 10s. Edinburgh, 1850, 15s. 
Ipswich, 1861, 16s. 6d. Belfast, 1852, 15s. Hull, 1853, 10s. 6d. 


BROGDEN'S (Rev. Jas.) Illustrations of the Liturgy and Ritual 
of the United Church of England and Ireland. Being Sermons and 
Discourses selected from the Works of eminent Divines of the'17th 
Century. 8 Vols. Post 8vo. 27s. 


Catholic Safeguards against the Errors, Corruptions, 
and Novelties of the Church of Rome. Being Sermons and Tracts selected 
from the Works of eminent Divines of the 17th Century. Second Edition 
With Preface and Index. 3 Vols. ὅνο. 364. 
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BROOKE'S (Sir James) Journals of Events in Borneo, ineluding 
the Occupation of Labuan, and a Visit to the Celebes. Together with 
the Expedition of H.M.S. Iris. By Carr. Ropyzy Mumpy, RN. 
Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32s. 

BROUGHTON’S (Lorp) Journey through Albania and other 
Provinces of Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, 1808—10. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. By an Oxp 

: Man. Sixth Edition. 16mo. 
BUNBURY’S (C.J. F.) Journal of a Residence at the Cape of Good 


Hope; with Excursions into the Interior, and Notes en the Natural 
History and Native Tribes of the Country. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


BUNYAN (Jounx) and Oliver Cromwell. Select Biographies. By 
Rupert SouTsey. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BURGHERSH’S (Lory) Memoir of the Operations of the Allied 
Armies under Prince Schwarzenberg and Marshal Blacher during the 
latter end of 1813-14. Svo. 21s. 

Early Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in 
Portugal and Spain. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


BURN’S (Lizur.-Cot.) French and English Dictionary of Naval 
and Military Technical Terms. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 15s. 


BURNES’ (Sm Arexanver) Journey to the City of Cabool. 
Second Edition. Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

BURNS’ (Rozerr) Life. By Joun Grssom Lockuarn, Fifth 
Edition. ‘Feap. 8vo. 8s. 

BURR’S (G. D.) Instructions in Practical Surveying, Topogra- 
phical Plan-drawing, and on sketching ground without Instraments. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BUXTON’S (Str Fowert) Memoirs. With Selections from his 
Correspondence. By his Son. Fourth Edition. Svo. 168.; or, Popular 
Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


BYRON’S (Lorp) Life and Letters. By Tomas Moons. Pilates. 
6 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. Or, One Volume, royal 8vo 12s. 


Poetical Works. Plates. 10 Vols. Feap. Svo. 30s. 
Or, One Volume. Royal 8vyp. 12s. 


------ Ἠ Pocket Edition. 8 Vols. 24mo. 209, 


Sold separately as follows, Price 28. 6d. each volume: 

Childe Harold. Miscellanies, 2 Vols. 
Dramas, 2 Vols. Beppo and Don Juan, 
Tales and Poems. 2 Vols. 


Childe MHarold’s Pilgrimage. [lustrated Edition. 
With 80 Vignettes. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Beauties—Poetry and Prose. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; or, a Critical Examination of the 
Meaning and Etymology of numerous Greek Words and Passages, 
intended principally for Homer and Hesiod. Translated, and edited, with 
Explanatory Notes and copious Indexes, by Rev. J. R. FIsHLAKS. 
Third Edition. Svo. 14s. 
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BUTTMAN'S Catalogue of Irregular Greek Verbs; With all the 


Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, and U accompanied by 
an Index. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. J VRAFISHLAKE. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. θά. 


OALVIN’S (Jon) Life. With Extracts from his Correspondence. 
By Tuowas H. Dyer. Portraft. Svo. 18s, 


CALLCOTT’S (Lapr) Little Arthur's History of England. Seven 
teenth Edition. Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


CAREME’S FRENCH COOKERY. Translated by W. Hatt 
Second Edition. Plates. ὅνο. 16s. 


CARMICHAEL’S (A. N.) Greek Verba. Their Formations, 
Irregularities, and Defects. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. θά. 
CARNARVON’S (Lorp) Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Provinces. From Notes made during a Journey to those Countries. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

CAMPBELL’S (Lorn) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Sealof England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lord Eldoa in 1838. Third Edition. 7 Vols. Svo. 102s. 


Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 
Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Life of Lord Bacon. Reprinted from the Lives of 
the Chancellors. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


(Gzorcr). Modern India. A Sketch of the System 
of Civil Government. With some Account of the Natives and Native . 
Institutions. Second Edition. ὅνο. 16s. 


India as it may be. An Outline of a proposed 
Government and Policy. 8vo. 12s. 


(THos.) Specimens of the British Poets. With Bio- 


graphical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. Third 
Edition. Portrait. Royal 8vo. be. 


Short Lives of the British Poets. With an Essay 
on English Poetry. Post 8vo. 65s. 


CASTLEREAGH (Taz) DESPATCHES, from the commencement 
of the official career of the late Viscount Castlereagh to the close of his 
life. Edited by the Maagquis or LowponprRry. 12 Vols.8vo. 14s. each. 


CATHCART’S (Sim Gzorcz) Commentaries. on the War in Russia 
and Germany, 1812-138. Plans. Svo. 14s. 


CEYLON. An Historical and Descriptive Account of its Past 
and Present Condition. Post Svo. 


CHABMED ROE (Tus); or, The Story of the Little Beother and 
Sister. By Otro Srxcxter. Plates. 16mo. 5s. 

CLARENDON (Lorn Cuanostior); Lives of his Friends and 
Contemporaries, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. By Lady 
Tasresa Lewis. Portraits. 3 Vols. Svo. 422. 

CLARK (ὅτκ Janes) On the Sanative Influence of Climate, with an 
Account of the Best Piaces for Invalids in the South of Europe, &. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CLAUSEWITZS (Gzngrat Cant Von) Campaign of 1812, in 
Russia. Translated from the German. Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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CLIVE’S (Lorp)' Life. By Rev. G. R. Greta, M.A. Post 8vo. ὅδ. 


COLERIDGE’S (Samvzt ΤΑΥ͂Τ) Table-Talk. Fourth Edition. 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 66. 


— (Henry Netsox) Introductions to the Study of 
the Greek Classic Poets. Third Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 5s. θά. 


COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 
COMBER’S (Dean) Friendly Advice to the Roman Catholics 
of England. By Rev. Dr. Hook. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


COOKERY (Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy and 
Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


CRABBE’S (Rev. Grorer) Life and Letters. By hisSow. Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


Life and Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 
24s.; or, One Volume. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CUMMING’S (R. Gorponr) Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the Far 
Interior of South Africa. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. With Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


CURZON’S (Hon. Rosgrr) Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 
Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


ARMENIA AND ErzEroum. A Year on the Frontiers 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition. Map and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CUNNINGHAM’S (Αἰμὰν) Life of Sir David Wilkie. With his 
Pd ournals, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art. Portrait. 38 Vols. 
vO. . 


——— ee 


Poems and Songs. Now first collected 
and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo. 22. 6d. 


—-- . ---- (Carr. J. D.) History of the Sikhs, From 


the Origin of the Nation to the Battle of the Sutlej. Second Edition. 
Maps. 8vo. 15s. 


—————— (Prrerr) London—Past and Present. A Hand- 
book to the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works of Art, Public 
Buildings, and Places connected with interesting and historical asso- 
ciations. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 16s. 


- Modern London. <A complete Guide for 
Visitors to the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s. “ 


Environs of London. Including ἃ circle of 25 


miles round 8t. Paul's. With Hints for Excursions by Rail,—Road,— 
and River. Post 8vo. Jn the Press. 


-— Westminster Abbey. Its Art, Architecture, 
and Associations. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 12. 


Works of Oliver Goldsmith. A New Edition 
now first printed from the last editions which passed under the Author's 
own eye. Vignettes. 4 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Lives of Eminent English Poets. By Samvgt 
Jounsox, D.D. A New Edition, with Notes. 8 vols. Svo. 22s. 6d. 
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CROKER’S (Rieu Hox. J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 
Fourth Edition. 18mo. 18. θά. 
Stories for Children Selected from. the History of 
England. Fifteenth Edition, Woodcuts. 16mo, 2s. θά. 
Boewell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to the 
Hebrides. A New Edition. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
---——_——— Lorp Henrvey’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the 


Second, from his accession to the death of Queen Caroline. Edited 
with Notes. Second and Cheaper Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 212. 


— History of the Guillotine. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 14. 


CROMWELL (Ourvenr) and John Bunyan, Select Biographies. 
By Rosrrt Sourner. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DARWIN’S (Caanues) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DAVY’S (Str Humpury) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Fifth Edition.. Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo. 6s. 


Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. With some Account 
of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. Fourth Edition, 
Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 6s. 


DENNIS’ (Grorce) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; or, the 
extant Local Remains of Etruscan Art. Plates. 2 Vols. S8vo. 429. 


Summer in Andalusia. New Edition. Post 8vo. Jn 
the Press. 


DEVEREUX'S (Hon. Carr., R.N.) Lives and Letters of the Devereux 


Earls of Essex, in the Reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., 
1540—1646. Chiefly from unpublished documents. Portraits. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 380s. 


DODGSON’S (Rav. C.) Controversy of Faith; or, Advice to Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. Cont&ining an Anslysis and Exposition of the 
Argument by which the Catholic Interpretation of the Baptismal Services 
is to be vindicated. 12mo. 84. 


DOG-BREAKING ; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 
Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. By 
Ligur.-CoL. Hutcuinson. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 65s. 


DOUGLAS'S (Genxerat Sir Howarp) Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice ofGunnery. Fourth Edition. Plates. 8vo. 212. 


-—_—_—_———— Treatise on the Principle and Construction of Military 
Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. Third 
Edition, Plates. Svo. 21s. 


DRAKES | (Sir Francis) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By Jouy Barrzow. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DRINKWATER'’S (Jonn) History of the Siege of Gibraltar. 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 22. 6d. ε..... 
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DRYDEN’S (οππ) Works. A New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott's Edition, entirely revised. Svo. Jn Preparation. 


DUDLEY (Eant or) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandaff 
econd Edition. Portrait. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


DURHAIES (Apmwreat Sin Purtrp) Naval Life and Services. By 
Capt. ALEXANDER Murray. Svo. 5s. 6d. 


DYER’S (THomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calvin. Compiled 
from authentic Sources. Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 


EASTLAKE (SirCaarizgs) The Schools of Painting in Italy. 
From the Earitest times. From the German of Kccrrr. Edited, with 
Notes. Third Edition. Wllustrated with 100 Engravings from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 

——-_——_—_——- Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. 
8vo. 12s. 


EDWARDS’ ΑΥ̓͂. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, ineluding a 
Visit to Para. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 


EGERTON’S (How. Capr. Francis) Journal of a Winter's Tour in 
India; with a Visitto Nepaul Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 184. 


ELDON’S (Lorp CHarcettor) Public and Private Life, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horaca Twiss. Third 
Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 212. 

ELLESMERE’S (Lorp) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont. 


The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban. From the German. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ; 
a Discourse. Second Edition. Fesp.8vo. 6d. 


Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from the German 
of General Carl Von Clausewitz. Map. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


The Pilgrimage, the 18th of November, and 


other Poems. Poat Svo. 


ELPHINSTONE'’S (Hox. Movwrsrvarnr) History of India—the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Third Edition. Map. 8vo. 182. 


ELWIN’S (Rev. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets. From 
Chaucer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols. 8vo. Jn Preparation. 


ENGLAND (History or) From the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1713—83. By Lorp Manox. Library Edition, 7 Vols., 
8vo, 93s.; or, Popular Edition, 7 Vols. Post ὅνο, 42s. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans, 


down to the 14th year of Queen Victoria’s Reign. By Mra. Marxknam. 
68th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. y 


As it 1s: Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 
Middle of the 19th Century. By W.Jonnstom. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18e. 


and ' France under the House of Lancaster. 
With an Introductory View of the Earty Reformation. Svo. 162. 
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ERSKINE’S (Capt., R.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands - 
of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees and others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. 8vo. 16s. 


ESKIMAUX (Tux) and English Vocabulary, fer the we of Travellers 
in the Aretic Regions. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS: FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a Selection from the 
Lrrgepazy Papers which have appeared in thut Journal. 6¢4 Thousand. 
2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 


ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA: or, Impressions of Manners 
and Society during a Ten Years’ Residence in that Country. Wood 
cuts. Post 8vo. 10s 6d. 


BXETER'S (Bisnor ov) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Miition. 8vo. 


FAIRY RING (Tux), A Collection of Tazzs and Sronme for Young 
Persons. From the German. By J. E. Tay tor. Illustrated by Richagp 
Doriz. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


FALENER'S (Frev.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 
. Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second Kdition, with a 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
FAMILY RECEFPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
and Useful Receipts. Feap. 8vo. 65s. 6d. 


FANCOURTS (Con) History of Yucatan, from its Discovery 
to the Close of the 17th Century. With Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FARINI'S (Luter Canto) History of the Roman. State, 1815-50. 
Translated from the Italian. By Right Hon. W. E. GuapsrTons. 
Vols.3 ἃ 4. 8vo. 12s. each. 


FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S (6. W.) Tour through the Slave States 
of North America, from the River Potomac, to Texas-and the Frontiers 
ef Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 26s. 


FELLOWS’ (Sie Caar.es) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
ae partionlarly in the Province of Lycia. New Hdition. Pilates. Post 
vO. 3. 


FERGUSON'S (Roszrt, M.D.) Essays on the Diseases of Women. 
Part I. Puerperal Fever. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


FERGUSSON’S (James) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Restored: an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 45 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


Peril of Portsmouth ; or French Ficets and English 
Forts. Third Edition. Plan. 8vo. Se. 


Handbook of Architeeture. Being a 
Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevail in all 
Ages and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most 
remarkable Buildings. With 1000 Illustrations. Svo. km the Press. 


FEUERBACH’S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lady Duyr Gorpom. @vo. 12s. 
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“ FISHER’S (Rav. Groner) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 
Schools. Third Edition. 18mo. 3s. 


First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 
Third Edition, 18mo. 3s. 


FISHLAKE’S (Rev. J. R.) Translation of Buttman’s Lexilogus ; A 
Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of numerous Greek 
Words and Passages, intended principally for Homerand Hesiod. With 
Explanatory Notes and Copious Indexes. Third Hdition. Svo. 14s. 


——---.- Translation of Buttman’s Catalogue of Irregular 
Greek Verbs; with all the Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, 
and Usage. With Explanatory Notes, and accompanied by an Index. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 78. θά. 


FLOWER GARDEN (Tae). An Esaay reprinted from the 
“Quarterly Review.” Fceap.S8vo. 1s. 


FORD'S (Rrowarp) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia. 
Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Navarre, &c. Third and entirely 
ised Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


--- ---- - Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 6s. 


FORSYTH’S (Wi1114x) Hortensius, or the Advocate: an Historical 
Essay on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. Post Svo. 132. 


History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 

Letters and Journals of Siz Hupson Lowe. Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 45s. 

FORTUNE'S (Roserr) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between 
the years 1843-52, with full Descriptions of the Culture of the Tea 
Plant. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 182. 

FRANCE (Hisrory or). From the Conquest by the Gauls tothe Death 
of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. MarkHam. 80th Thousand. Woodcuts. 
12mo, 6s. 

FRENCH (Tue) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dorr Gornon. 
Post 8vo. 2s. θά. 

GALTON’S (Francis) Art of Travel; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 66. 


GEOGRAPHICAL (Tux) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 8vo. 


GERMANY (History or). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 


Present time. On the plan of Mrs, Markuam. 6th Thousand. Woodcuts. 
O. e 


GIBBON’S (Epwarp) Life and Correspondence. By Dean Mitwan. 
Portrait. Svo. 9s. 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A New 


Edition. Preceded by the Autobiography of Grepon. Edited with 
Notes by Dr. Wa. SuitH. Portrait and Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 


GIFFARD'S (Epwarp) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. 2 Vols. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


GISBORNE'S (Tuomas) Essays on Agriculture. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 
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GLADSTONE'S (Rieut Hox. W. E.) Prayers arranged from the 
Liturgy for Family Use. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


—-—_—_—___—— History of the Roman State. Translated from the 
Italian of Lurat Canto Farin. Vols.3 and 4. 8vo. 12s. each. 


GOLDSMITH’S (Otrver) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the Anthor. Edited by Peter Cuxwmia- 
Ham. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

GLEIG’S (Rev. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 
ton and,New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


--- ο-- Story of the Battle of Waterloo, Compiled from Publie 
and Authentic Sources. Post 8vo. 65s. 


Narrative of Sir Robert Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan, 
with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 


Ι 
——— -Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. ὅϑ. 


Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 
8vo. 5s. 


GOOCH (Roserr, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 
Women. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


GORDON’S (Sir Arex. Durr) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post 8vo. 5s. 


(Lavy Durr), Amber-Witch: the most interesting 
Trial for Witchcraft ever known. From the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 


Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. From the French. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. From the 


German. 8vo. 12s. 


GOSPEL STORIES FORCHILDREN. An Attempt to render the | 


Chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour intelligible and profitable. 
Second Edition. 18mo. 36s. 6d. 


GRANT'S (Asauet), Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, and Mesopotamia; | 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Edition. Fceap.8vo. 6. 

| 


GREN VILLE (Tax) LETTERS AND DIARIES ; being the Public 
and Private Correspondence of George Grenville, his Friends and Con- 
temporaries, during a period of 30 years.—Including his Drary or 


PoLiTicaL Events while First Lord of the Treasury. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. J. SmivH. 4 Vols, Svo. 16s. each. | 


GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthies. | 
By the Biauor or Lonpon. Eighth Edition, revised by Rev. J. Epwazps. 
o. 8s. 


Accidence for Schoola. Abridged from Matthisa. | 
By the Bisnor or Lonpoy. Fourth Edition, revised by Rev. J. EpwAanps. ᾿ 
oO . 


GREY’S (Sin Gegoren) Polynesian’ Mythology, and Ancient 


Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. Woodcuts. Post 
Svo. 10s. θα, 


14 LIST OF WORKS 


GROTE'S (Guonex) History of Greece. From the Earliest Period 

to the death of Alexander the Great. Maps. 12vols, Svo. 16s. each. 

The Work may be had as follows :— 

Vos. I.—II.— Legendary Greece. Grecisn History to the Reign of 
Peisistratus at Athens. 

Vous. II1.—IV.—History of Early Athens, and the Legislation of Solon. 
Grecian Colonies. View of the Contemporary Nations surrounding 
Greece. Grecian History down to the first Persian Invasion, and the 
Battle of Marathon. 

Vous. V.— V1I.—Persian War and Invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Period 
between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars. Peloponnesian 
War down to the Expedition of the Athenians against Syracuse 

Vous. VIL—VIII.—The Peace of Nikias down to the Battle of Knidus. 
Socrates and the hists. 

Vots. IX.—X1.—From the Restoration of the Democracy at Athens down 
to the Death of Philip of Macedon (8.0. 403 —3859). 

Vou. X11.—The end of the Reign of Alexander the Great. Review of 
Plato and Aristotle. 

GUIZOT (M.), on the Causes of the Success of the English 
Revolution of 1640-1688. 8vo. 6s.; or Cheap Edition, 12mo, 12. 


— Democracy in France. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 3e. 6d. 


GURWOOD’S (Cou.) Despatches of the Duke of Wellington during 
his various Campaigns. Compiled from Official and Anthentic Docu- 
ments. New, enlarged, and complete Edition. 8 vols. Svo. 3212. each. 

Selections from the Wellingtan Despatches 
and General Orders. New Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

Speeches in Parlisment of the Duke of 
Wellington. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

GUSTAVUS VASA (History of), King of Sweden. With Extracts 
from his Correspondence. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HALUAM’S (Henry) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Tenth 
Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 
*the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 8 Vols. ὅνο. 36s. 


Literary Essays and Characters. Selected from the 
Jast work. Feap.8vo. 2a. 

HAMILTON’S (Watrzz) Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically, 
and Historically. Map. 2 Vols. Ato. Dds. 

— (W.J.) Researches in Asia * Miner, Pontus, and 

Armenia; with some Account of the Antiquities and Geology of those 

Countries. Pisates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 38s. 


HAMPDEN’S (Bisnor) Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 
Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Revelation 
from its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


HARCOURT'’S (Epwarp Vernon) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


HART'S ARMY LIST. (Published Quarterly and Annually.) 8vo0. 


HAY’S (J. H. Davuaonn) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2s. θά. 
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HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK; or, Conversations in 


English, German, French, and Italien. 1Amo. 82. 6d. 

BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. Maps. Post 8vo. 5s. 

NORTH GERMAN Y—Hottanzp, Brzarvm, and 
the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo. .9ε. 

SOUTH GERMAN Y—Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 
the Austrian and Bavarian Alpe, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Map. Post Svo. 9s. 


SWITZERLAND—the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. θά. 


OF FRANCE—Normandy, Brittany, the French 


Alps, the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garo Dauphiné, Provence, 
and i the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 93. ms 


SPAIN—Andalesia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 2 Vadis. Post Svo. 
PORTUGAL. Map. Post 8vo. 


PAINTING—the German, _ Dutch, Spanish, and 
French Schools. From the German of Kuours. Edited by Siz 
Epmunxp Heap. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


NORTH ITALY—Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 
Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

CENTRAL ITALY—Sovrn Tuscany and the 
Papat States. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 

ROME—AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. Post 
Svo. 72. 


SOUTH ITALY—Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Vesuvius, &c. Map. Post8vo. 15s. 


PAINTING—the Italian Schools. From the Ger- 
man of Kuoier. Edited by Sir Cuantes Eastiaxe. Woodcuts. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 

PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY. Being a 
Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters: with a Table of the Con- 


temporary Schools. By a Lapy. Edited by Ratpu N. Worwum. 
Post 8vo. 6s. δά. 


--  G@REECE—the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 


and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 


TURKEY—Matra, Asta Minor, Consrantinop.x, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, ἄς, Maps. Post 8va. 10s. 


EGYPT—Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 
the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, ἄς, Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


DENMARK—wNorwar and Swepes. Maps. Post 
8vo. 12s. 


RUSSIA—Tax Bazic amp Finuanp. Maps. Post 
Svo. 12s. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON, Past amp Presexr. Being an Alpha- 
betical Account of all the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works 
of Art, Places,.and Streets connected with Interesting and Historical 
Associations. Post 8vo. 16s. 
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\ 


HAND-BOOK OF MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objects 
of interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s. 


- ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circle of 
90 Miles round St. Paul’s. Maps. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


BRITISH MUSEUM;; 17s Antiquities axp Soutr- 
TuRE. 800 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PICTURE GALLERIES mm anp wean Lonpox. 
With Critical Notices. Post 8vo. 10s. , 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY—its Art, Architecture, 
and Associations. Woodcuts. 16mo. 12. 
HISTORY, Alphabetically arranged. 8vo. (Nearly 
Ready.) 
-—_———-- —- (OFFICIAL). Giving an Historical Account of the 


Duties attached to the various Civil and Ecclesiastical Departments of 
the Government. Post 8vo. 6s. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from English 
Authors. A New Edition with an Index. Feap. 8vo. 65s. 


— ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise and Popular 
Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries 
in the World. With a Description of the most remarkable Buildings. 
By James FERGusson. Illustrations. 8vo. Jn the Press. 


-_.-—~--~. CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. With Plates. 
Post 8vo. 71 Preparation. 


————_- ——- MEDIAVAL ART. Translated from the French 
of M. Jules Labarthe, and Edited by Mrs. ῬΑ 558. With Illustrations. 
8vo. In the Press. 


HEAD’S (Srr Francis) Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Oiup May. 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. ὅδ. 


Emigrant. Sizth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 22. 6d. 


Stokers and Pokers, or the London and North-Western 
Railway. Post 8vo. 2s. θά. 


Defenceless State of Great Britain. Contenta—1l. Mili. 
tary Warfare. 2. Naval Warfare. 3. The Invasion of England. 4. The 
Capture of London by a French Army. 5. The Treatment of Women 
in War. 6. How to Defend Great Britain. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Faggot of French Sticks, or description of Paris in 1851. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


Fortnight in Ireland. Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 12s. 


——-——— (Sir Georcr) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of 


England, Scotland, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man, Third Edition. ἃ Vols. Post Syo. 12s. 
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HEAD’S (Sm Epxuuxpv) Handbook of Painting—the German, 
Dutch, Spanish and French Schools. Partly from the German of 
Kouaizr. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


HEBER’S (BisHop) Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 


or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals. 
xth Edition.” 2 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 


Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8vo. 
Ya. θά. 


Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 
Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. 16mo. 2s. 


wit οὶ Works. Fifth Edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 
Te. 6d. 


(BisHor) Journey through the Upper Provinces of India. 
From Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern 
Provinces. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HEIRESS (Tux) in Her Minority; or, The Progress of Character. 
By the Author of “ Bratua’s Jocrwat.” 2 Vols. 12mo. 18s. 


HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Translated from the 
Text of GaisrorD, and Edited with Notes, illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent sources of information. 
By Rev. G. RAW.Linson, COLONEL Raw.inson, and Siz J.G. WILKINSON. 

ols. 8vo. Jn Preparation. 


HERSCHEL'S (Siz J. W. F.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, for the 
Use of Travellers. By various Writers. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HERVEY’S (Lorp) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes, 
by Right Hon. J. W. Croxgrn. Second and Cheaper Edition. Portrait. 

ols. 8vo. 212. 


HICKMAN’S (Wx.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 
Courts Martial. Svwo. 10s. 6d. 


HILL (Freperic) On Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. 
Svo. 12s. 


HILLARD’S (6. 8.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE unpsr roe Hovse 
ov LANCASTER. With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 
Ὁ. . 


the late War: with Sketches of Nelson, Wellington, 
and Napoleon. By J.G. Locxnartr. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


HOLLAND’S (Rev. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 
edapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. Third Edition. 24mo. 

HOLLWAY’S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

HONEY BEE (Tar). An Essay by a Clergyman. Reprinted 


from the “ Quarterly Review.” Fceap.8vo. 1s. 
c 


18 LIST OF WORKS 


HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. Complete in 76 Parts, 
‘Post 8vo, of bound in 37 Volumes, cloth. 


CONTESTS OF ‘ite SERIES. 
‘THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gzonox Boazow. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bisnor Hemen, . 
TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Carrates παν and Maxaus, 
THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Joux Darexwares. 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Dacuwoxp Hay, 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lavy. 

"THE AMBER WITCH. By Lavy Durr Goxpox. 

OLIVER CROMWELL ἃ JOHN BUNYAN, By Rosext βούτηκυ. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mus. Menznrrs, 

LIFE OF 8IR FRANCIS DRAKE. By .Jous Bannow. 

FATHER RIPAS MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA. 

A RESIDENCE IN ‘THE WEST INDIES. By M.G. Lewis, 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 8m Joms Mazcous. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lavr Durr Goxnox, 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL, By Wasmxorox Inveva. 

VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST By Cmantes Danwr: 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDE. By Lox Mazox, 
GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By ὕποκοκ Bonuow 

THE MARQUESAS. By Hema Muzvius, 

LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lady. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rav. J. Amsorr, 

SALE'S BRIGADE N AFFGHANISTAN By Rev. α. ΒΕ. Gum. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lavy 

HIGHLAND SPORTS. By Cranes Sr. Jom. 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By 8m F.B, Heap, 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Riemann Fou, 

SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lop Euresuxas, 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIPE, By 81m A, Goxoox. 
ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Humaxe Μκινπχα, 
STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERLOO, By Rav.G.R, Gus, 
A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON, By W.H. E>wanpa, 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS, By Carr. Miaax, 

MANNERS ἃ CUSTOMS OF NDIA. By Rev, C, Actasp, 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rev.G.R. Guma, 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. P Ruxroy, 

PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lou» Cansanvox, 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rv. G.R.Gumo. 

‘BUSH LIFE N AUSTRALIA. By H.W Havoanrm, 

THE AUTOBIOGRANY OF HENRY STEFFENS, 

TALES OF A ‘TRAVELLER. By Wasutotox Invixa. 

SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. By Tuomas Casenacs. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS, By Lonv Mamox. 

LONDON ἃ NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By Sm F. Β, καρ. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LYBIAN DESERT. By Barx Sr, Jom. 
A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By a Lavy, 

LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By Rev.G.R. Gua 

MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON, By his Box, * 

LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Wasmmxerox Invmro. 
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HOOK’S (Rav. Dz.) Church Dictionary, Seventh Hdition. 8vo. 168. 

——, Discourses on the Religious Controversies of the Day. 
Ὁ. 9a. 

Advice to the Roman Catholics. By Duan Comszn. A 

. New Kdition. With Notes. Feap. 8vo. 82. 


(Txxopors) Life. An Essay. Reprinted from the “Quarterly 
Review.” Fcap.8vo. 12. 


HOOKER’S (J. D.) Himalayan Journals; or, Notes of an Oriental 
Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains, &c. Second Edition. Weodcuts. 2 vols. Poet Svo. 


HOOPER’S (Lrevr.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. By Lisut. Hoorgr, R.N. Plates 8vo. 14). 


HORACE (Works of). Edited by Dean Mriman, New Edition. 
With 300 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5312. 


-------ἕ (Life of), By Dzan Mirman. New Edition. Woodcats, 
and coloured Borders. 8vo. 95. 


HORNER'S (FRaxcts) Memoirs and Letters. By his Brornun. 
Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


HOUSTOUN'S (Me ns.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 
Mexioo, Plates. 2 Vols. Post vo. 219. 

HUMBOLDT'S (Atgex.) Cosmos ; or, a Physical Description of the 
World. Translated by Cot. and Mas. Sasing. Seventh Edition, 8 Vols. 
Post ϑνο. 10s. θά. 

Aspects of Nature in different Lands and in 
different Climates. Translated by Cor. and Mus. ΚΒΆΒΙΧΞ. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

HUTCHINSON (Conowet) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 
ditious, certain, and easy Method, whether great Excellence or only 
Mediocrity be required. Second Edition. Woodcuta. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

INKERSLEY’S (Tuos.) Gothic Architecture in France; Being an 


Potatad into the Chronological Succession of the Romanesque and 
ted Styles; with Notices of some of the principal Buildings, and 
128. 


IRBY "AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land, ineludin a Journey round the Dead Sea, and through 

the Country east of ordan. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

JAMES’ (Rev. Tmouas) ¥ Fables of Ksop. A New Version, chiefly 
from the Original Greek. With 100 Original Designs, by Joun 
ΤΈΧΕΙΕΙ. Post 8vo. 2s. θά. 

JAMESON’S (Mas.) Handbook to the Picture Galleries in and 
near London. With Historical, Biog:. phical, and Critical Notices 
Post 8vo. Second Edition. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Accounts 
of Recent Dutch Travellers. New Edition. Post Svo. 6s. 


JERVIS'S (Lixvr.) Manual of Operations in the Field, for the Use of 
Officers. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 
o2 
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JESSE'S (Epwanrp) Visits to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of 
Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


————— Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. With Recol- 
lections of Natural History. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Gleanings in Natural History. With Anecdotes of the 

Sagacity and Instinct of Animals. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 68. 
JOCELYN’S (Lory) Six Months with the Chinese Expedition ; or, 
Leaves from a Soldier’s Note-Book. Seventh Edition. Feap.8vo. 5s. 6d 
JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samvzr) Life: By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sim W. Scorr. τ το by 


the Right Hon. Jonxn Witsow Croxer. A New Edition, with m 
additional matter. 1 Vol. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 15s. 


Lives of the most eminent English 
Poets. A New Edition. Edited and annotated. By Perer CunxmniInaHaM. 
8 vols. Svo. 22s. 6d. 

JOHNSTON'S (Wm.) England as it is: Social, Political, and 
Industrial, in the Middle of the 19th Century. 2 Vole. Post 8vo. 1842. 

JONES'S (Rev. Ricnanp) Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, 


and on the Sources of Taxation. PartI.—RENT. Second Edition. Post 
8vo. 7a. θά. 


JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 92. 6d. 


JOWETT’S (Rev. B.) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans. With Notes and Dissertations. 
8vo. In the Press. 


KEN’S (Brsnor) Life. By A Layman. Second Edition. Portrait. 
2Vols. 8vo. 18s. 


Exposition of the Apostles Creed. Extracted from his 
‘ Practice of Divine Love.” New Edition. Feap. 12. θά. 


Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his * Manual 
of Prayer” and “ Practice of Divine Love.” New Edition. Feap. 8vo 
or 24mo. 12. 6d. each. - 

KING EDWARD VlIrna’s Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


First Latin Book, or the Accidence, 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Second Filition. 12mo. 2s. 

KINNEARS (Joun G.) Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, described 
from Notes made during a Tour in those Countries: with Remarks on 
the Government of Mehemet Ali, and on the present prospects of Syria. 
Post 8vo. 92. 6d. 

KNIGHT'S (Cuarzes) Knowledge is Power: a View of the 
Productive forces of Modern Society, and the results of Labour, Capital 
and Skill. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Once upon a Time. 2Vols. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 
Old Printer and Modern Press. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. ὅδ, 


KOCH’S (Prorgssorn) Crimea and Odessa; their Climate and Re- 
sources, described from personal knowledge.. Map. Post 8vo. . 
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KUGLER’S (Dr, Franz) Handbook to the History of Fainting 
the Italian Schools). Translated from the German. Edited, wi 
otes, by Srp Cuartes Eastuaxs. Third Edition. With Woodeats 

from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 


(the German, Dutch, Spanish, 
and French Schools). Partly Translated from the German. Edited, 
with Notes, by 518 Epuuxp Heap, Bart. With Woodcuts from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols! Post 8vo. 24s. 

LABARTHE’S (M. Juries) Handbook of Mediseval Art. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Jutes LaBARTBE, and edited with notes and 
illustrations, by Mrs. PALLisegk. Woodcuta. 8vo. 

LABORDE'S (Lzon Dz) Journey through Arabia Petreea, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petrwa,—the Edom of the Prophecies. 
Second Edition. With Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

LAMBERT'S (Miss) Church Needlework. With Practical Remarks 
on its Preparation and Arrangement. Plates. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


—— -—_——- My Knitting Book. Woodcuts. Two Parts. 16mo. 89. 
My Crochet Sampler. Woodcuts. Two Parts. 16mo. 4s. 
Hints on Decorative Needlework. 16mo. Ils. 6d. 
LANE’S (E. W.) Arabian Nights. Translated with Explanatory 
Notes. With Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 212. 
LATIN GRAMMAR (Kixe Epwarp THE Vinu's.) For the Use 
of Schools. Eighth Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


First Book (Kine Epwarp VI.);™ or, “the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. 

Second Edition. 12mo. 22. 

LAYARD’S (Austex H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a 
Narrative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 


8vo. 36s. 

Nineveh and Babylon; being the Result 
of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 212. Or Fine Paper. 2 Vols. Svo. 80s. 


Popular Account of Nineveh. 15th Edition. With 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Monuments of Nineveh. Illustrated by One Hundred 
Engravings. Imperial Folio, f0J. 10s. 
Second Series. Illustrated by 
Seventy Plates. Imperial Folio. 10]. 10s. 


LEAKE’S (Cot. W. Martin) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 


on its Antiquities; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
Edition. Plates. ὦ Vols. 8vo. 802. 


—---—— Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 


——-~—-— Greece at the End of Twenty-three Years Protection. 
8vo. 6d. 


Peloponnesiaca: A Supplement to Travels in the Morea. 
8vo. 15s. 


-----.. Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in England. 
8vo, 3s. 6d 
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LESLIE'S BS (C. R. Handbook for Young Painters. With Illustra- 
tions. PostSvo. 10s. 6d. 
LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 
Lapy. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Madras; or, First Impressions of Life and 
Manners in India. By a Lapy. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 
By a Lavy. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post 8vo. 65s. 
LEWIS’ (G. Conwuwaut) Essay on the Government of Dependencies. 
8vo. 12s. 


Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 
some of the adjoining Counties. 12mo. 4e. 6d. 

——_—— Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance 
Languages: Second Edition. Svo. 12s. 

——— (Lapy Tueresa) Friends and Contemporaries’ of the 
Lord Ohancellor Clarendon, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 
With an Introduction, containing α Descr! edn e of the Pictares, 
and en, Account of the Origin of ortraits. 3 Vols. 

Ὁ. . 


(M. 6.) Journal οὗ a Residence among the Negroes in the 
West Indies. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LEXINGTON (Taz) PAPERS; or, Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century’ Extracted from 
Official and Private Correspondence, 1604-1696. ted by Hor. 
Mamwnuns Sutton. Svo. 142. 

LIDDELL'S (H. G.) History of the Republic of Rome. From the 
close of the Second Punic War to the death of Sylla. 2 Vols. 8Svo. Jn 


School History of Rome. From the Earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Empire. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. Ts. 6d. 


LINDSAY’S (Lorp) Sketches of the History of Christian Art. 
8 Vols. 8vo. 812. 6d. 


Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the Houses 
of Crawford and Balearres. To which are added, Extracts from the 
Official Correspondence of Alexander, sixth Earl of Balearres, during 
the Maroon War; er with Personal Narratives, by his Brothers, 
the Hon. Robert, Colin, James, pobn, and Hugh Lindsay; and by his 
Sister, Lady Anne Parnard. 8 Vols. 8vo. 


Progression by Antagonista a Theory, involving 
Considerations touching the Present Position, Duties, and Destiny of 
Great Britain. 8vo. 6s. 


(Rev. Henry) Practical Lectures on the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament. 2 Vols.i6mo. 10. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lavy 
CaLLcorr. Seventeenth Edition. 18mo. 2s. δά. 

LIVONIAN TALES.—The Disponent.—The Wolves.—The Jewees. 
By the Author of “ Letters from the Baltic.” Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LOCKHART'S (J. me, Ancient Spanish Ballads. New Edition, with 
Inminated Titles, Borders, &c. dto. Or Cheap Edition. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Life of Robert Burns. Fifth Hdition. Feap. 8vo. 84. 


History of the Late War: with Sketches of Nelson, 
Wellington, and Napoleon. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
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LOUDON’S (Mzs.) Ladies’ Gardener; or, Instructions in Gardening. 
With Directions for Every Month in the Year, and a Calendar of 
Operations. Kighth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


Modern Botany for Ladies; or, a Popular Introduction 
tothe Natural System of Plants. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. Svo. 6s. 
LOWE'S (812 Hupson) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. By ΠΑΝ Forsyrs. Portrait. 3 Vols. 
0. . 

LYELL’S (Siz Cuanuzs) Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and ita Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 

Geology. Ninth Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 182. 


——— Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes 
of the Earth and its Inhabitants illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. Svo. 

Travels in North America, 1841-2; with Observations on 

the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. Plates. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 

Second Visit to the United States of North America, 
1845-6. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 

MAHON’S (Lorn) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles, 1713—83. Third Edition. 7 Vols. 8vo. 
98s.; or, Popular Edition. 7 Vols. Post ϑνο. 42s. 

“ Forty-Five;” or, a Narrative of the Rebellion in 

Scotland. Post 8vo. 3s. 
History of the War of the Succeasion in Spain. Second 

Edition. Map. 8vo. 16s. 
Spain under Charles the Second; or, Extracts from the 


Co ndence of the Hon. ALEXANDER StaxHope, British Minister at 
from 1690 to 1700. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 68. 6d. 


Life of Louis Prince of Condé, surnamed the Great. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

Life of Belisarius. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Historical and Critical Easays. Post 8vo. ὅδ. 

Story of Joan of Arc. Feap. 8vo. Is. 


M‘CULLOCH'S (J. R.); Collected Edition of Rroanpo’s Political 
Works. With Notes and Memoir. Second Edition. Svo. 16s. 
MALCOLMS (8 (ϑιβ Joun) Sketches of Persian. Third Edition. 

ost ϑγο. 5s. 
MANTELL’S (Gipzox A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 
Teun ible W orld, as revealed by the Microscope. Second Edition. Plates. 


MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officers and Travellers in general. By various Writers. Edited by Sm 
J. Herecurt, Bart. Second Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Pub- 
lished by order of the Lords of the Admiralty.) 
MARKHAM’S (Mas.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria's 
Reign. 68th Edition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s. 
History of France. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 
to the Death of Louis Philippe. 0th Edition. “‘Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s. 


a LIST OF WORKS 


MARKHAM'S History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius, 
to tho present time. 6th Bdition. “Woodeuts. 12mo. 6+. 
History of Greece. With Chapters on the Lit 


Art, and Domestic Manners of the Greeks. By Dr. Wa. Suara. 
διὰ Eaition, Woodeuts, 12mo. Ta. δά. ἡ 


History of Rome from the Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Empire, By H.G Lropeis, M.A. Woodents. 
Aamo. 7. 6d. 

SermonsforChildren, Second Edition. Feap.8v0, $s. 

MARKLAND'S (J. H.) Remarks on English Charehes, and Sepal- 
chiral Memorials. Fourth ition, Woodeuts. Feap. vo. 61. δά. 

Reverence due to Holy Places, Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 

MARRYAT'S (Joszpn) History of Pottery and Porcelain, in the 
16th, 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. With a Deseription of the Manv- 
facture, a Glossary, and ἃ List'of Monograms. With Coloured Plates 
and Weodents, v0. SLs. 64. 

δον A few copies on India Proofs, mounted om Large Paper. 4to. δὲ. δα. 

MATTHLA'S (Avovstus) Greek Grammar for Schools, Abridged 
from the Larger Grammar. By Blomfield. 8th Edition, Revised by 
Epwanps. 12m, Ss, 

Greck Accidence for Schools. Abridged by 
‘Browrreno. Fourth Edition, revised by Eowanns, 12mo. 2s. 

‘MAUREL'S (Jvuzs) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 
of the Duke of Wellington, Secund Edition, Feap.8vo. 12. 6d. 

MAWE'S (H. 1.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 


Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Pera, and 
descending the great River Maranon. ὅνο, 128, 


MAXIMS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 
Fishing. By Ricuaa> Prxx. Second Eaition, Woodents, 12mo. δι. 
MAYO'S (Dn) Pathology of the Human Mind. Feap. ὅτο. δα. 6d. 


MELVILLE'S (Hxnwans) 'Typeo and Omoo; or, Adventares 
mmongst the Marquesas and South Seas. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 10s, 
MENDELSSOHN’S (Faux Basrgowy) Life. By Jouzs Buaraprcr. 

8vo, 24. 6. 
MERRIFIELD (Mas.) on the Arta of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 


Mosaic, and Glass ; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colours 
‘and Artificial Gems, described in several old Manuscripts, Vola, Gro. 
08. 


MEREDITH'S (Mrs. Cranuxs) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales, during # Residence from 1689 to 1844. Post 8vo. 22, θά, 


‘Tasmania, during a Residence of Nine Years. With 

Tilustrations. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 18. 

MILFORD'S (Jonx) Norway and her Laplanders in 1841; with a 
Few Hints to the Salmon Fisher. 8yo. 100. δά, 

MITCHELLS (Tuomas) Plays of Aristophanes, With English 
Notes. 8vo—1. CLOUDS, 10s.—2. WASPS, 10¢—8. FROGS, ibe. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 

‘and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 

New and Cheaper Hation, "Woodeuts, Peay: Svo. 6s, 
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MILMAN’S (Dean) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 


ghrist ae the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 Vols. 
) . 


-History of Latin Christianity; including that of the 
Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 6 Vols. Svo. Vols.I.toIII. 36s. 


— Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered as 
an Evidence of Christianity, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Life and Correspondence of Edward Gibbon. Portrait. 
Svo. 92. 


Life and Works of Horace. With 800 Woodcuts. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 30s. 


Poetical Works. Plates. 3 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. 
-------- Fall of Jerusalem. F ap. 8vo. 18. 
MILMAN’S (Capr. E. A.) Wayside Cross; or, the Raid of Gomer. 
A Tale of the Carlist War. Post 8vo. Qs, 6d. 
MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 
of “ Sunlight through the Mist.’’ Woodcuts. 16mo. 4s. 


MOLTKE'S (Baron) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and the 
Passage of the Balkan, 1828—9. Plans. 8vo. 142. 


MOORE'S (Tomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 
6 Vols. Feap.8vo. 18s.; or, One Volume. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


MUCK MANUAL (The) for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 


on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manures. 
By FrReperick Fatxwer. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


MUNDY’S (Carr. Roprgy) Events in Borneo, including the Occu- 
pation of Labuan and Visit to the Celebes. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 32s. 


MUNRO’S (Generat Siz Tuomas) Life and Letters. By the Ruv. 
G. R.Guiric. Post 8vo. 5s. 


MURCHISON’S (Sim Rovenricx) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, ἄς. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 8. 8s. 


Siluria ; or, a Hiatorv of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. With Map and Plates. 8vo. 30s. 


MURRAY'S (Carr. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham. S8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Published occasionally ; 
varying in size and price, and suited for all classes of Readers. 
[ The following are published :} 


Wauiineoron. By Loup Ectmusmzzx. 6d., Hatuam’s Liresany Essars. 2. 
Nimzopos ταῦ Cuassz, le. Manon’s Joan or Arc. 


Essays rnom “Tux Times.” 2 Vols. 8e| Hnav’s Exsonaat. 26. 64. 
Music anp Dauuss. le. Nimnop on tas Roap. 
Laranp’s Porutas Accountor Nixsven.| WIi.xinson’s ANCIEST Rovrriams. 138. 
Croxss on tus GuiLiotine. le. 

Minaan'’s Far. or Junvusanem. le Ho.iwar’s Noawar. 2. 
Manon’s “Fonrx-Fiva.” 3e. Macaec’s Weiiineros. le. δά. 
Livys oy Tnxxovors Hoo. 12. Campse.t.’s Lirs ur Bacon. 22. 
Dsnps ov Navay Danine, 2 Vols. 5e.| Tas Frowsn Gaspen 

nn Hosar Bes. le. Locenas?’s Sranien Th actape. Se. 6d. 
Jaune’ Beor’s Fasuzs. 2. 6d, Lucas on Hisrory,. 
Nimaop on tun Tuny. 12. 6d, Buautizs or Braon. 3e. 
Ousrrman?’s Neraun. 342. 6d. Tarzion’s Norges vnom Lire. 22. 
Are oy Dinine. 12. 6d. Raussctaep Apprussss. le 
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MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays by a Lady. Reprinted from 
the “ Quarterly Review.” Fcap.8vo. 12. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). (Published by Order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NAVY LIST (The Royal). (Published Quarterly, by Authority.) 
12mo. 2s. 6d, 


NEWBOLD’S (Lrxvr.) Straits of Malacca, Penang, and Singapore. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 26s. 

NICHOLLS’ (Sm Gzorex) History of the English Poor Law : in 
connection with the Condition of the People. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 

NIMROD On the Chace—The Turf—and The Road. Reprinted 
from the “Quarterly Review.” Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

NORTON’S (Hon. Carotrxz) Letters from Sierra Leone, to Friends 
at Home. ByaLapy. Edited by Mrs. Nornrox. Post 8vo. 65s. 

ΟΒΥΒΝΕ (W. BR.) Naval Biographical Dictionary, comprising 
the Life and Services of every Living Officer in H. M. ἐξ. Nevy, from the 


Rank of Admiral to that of U Lieutenant. Compiled from Authentic and 
Family Doeuments. Royal 8vo. 42s. 


O'CONNOR'S (B.) Field Sports of France ; or, Hunting, Shooting, 

and Fishing on the Continent. Woodents. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

OLIPHANT’S (Laurence) Journey to Katmandu, with Visit to 
the Camp of the Nepaulese Ambassador. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

OXENHAM’S (Rev. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early ‘Proficients in the Art of La Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac M Second Edition. 12mo. 4s. 

PAGET'S (Jonx) Hungary and Transylvania With Remarks on 
their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 

PARISH’S (Siz Woopsissz) Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata. Their First Discovery and Conquest, Present State, 
Trade, Debt, ἄς. Second Edition. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo, 15s. 

PARIS’S (T. C.) Letters from the Pyrenees during Three Months’ 
Pedestrian Wanderings amidst the Wildest Scenes of the French and 
Spanish Pyrenees. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PARKYNS’ (Mansrrgip) Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Resi- 
dence and Adventures in Abyssinia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 80s. 

PEILE’S (Rev. Dz.) Agamemnon of Xechylus. A New Edition 
of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Philological, for 
the Use of Students. Sccond Edition. Oe. 

Choephorss of Aeschylus. A New Edition of the Text, 
with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Philological, for the Use of 
Students. Sccond Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

PELLEW’S (Dean or Norwicu) Life of Lord Sidmouth, with 
his Correspondence. Portraits. 8 Vols. Svo. 42s. 


PENN’S (Ricnarp) Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and the 
Miseries of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess-player. Second Edition. Woodcuta. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


(GRaxvintx) Bioscope; or, Dial of Life Explained. To 
which is added, a Translation of St. Paulinus’ Epistle to Celantia, on 
the Rule of Christian Life; and an Elementary View of General Chro- 
nology. Aecond Edition. With Dial Plate. 12mo. 12s. 
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PENROSE’S (Rev. Joun) Lives of Vice-Admiral Sir C. V. Penrose, 
and Captain James Trevenen. Portraits. Svo. 10s. Gd. 
(F. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 
Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 
Buildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. Folio. δί. δε. 
(Published under the direction of the Dilettanti Society.) 
PERRY’S (Sim Ensximz) Bird’s-Eye View of India. With Extracts 
from a Journal kept in the Provinoss, Nepaul,&c. Feap. Svo. 
PHILLIPS’ (Jonx) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D., (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait. 8Svo. 7s. 6d. . 
Geology of Yorkshire. The Yorkshire Coast, and the 
Mountain-Limestone District. Plates 4to. Part I., 312. 6d.—Part II., 


The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 
With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. Second Hdition, with 86 Plates. 15s. 
PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIEN CE IN EARNEST; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by ald of the Toys 
and Sports of Youth. Seventh Edition. Woodouts. Feap. 8vo. 78 
PHILPOTT’S (BisHor) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his “Book of the Roman Catholic Church ;” with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8vo. 16. 
PHIPPS’ (Hox. Epuusp) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 
POOLE'S (R.8.) Hore Egyptiace ; or, the Chronology of Ancient 
Egypt, discovered from ‘Astronomical and Hieroglyphic Records upon 
its Monuments. Plates. 8vo. 10. 6d. 
-------. (Rev. 6. A.) Handbook for the Cathedrals of England. 
Containing Descriptions of each. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. In Preparation. 
POPE'S (Auuxanper) WORKS. An entirely New Edition. Edited 
by t the Right Hon. Jomx Wrisonw Croxer assisted by Peres Cuxwina- 
F.8.A. 8vo. In the. Press. 
PORTER'S (6. Ἔ.) Progress of the Nation, in its various Social and 
Eco ical Relati from th f the Nineteenth Cen ° 
nomic ations, fr m the beginning o tury 
(Mrs. α. R.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 
Private Instruction. 12mo. 382. 6d. 


POWELL’S (Rav. W. P.)'Latin Grammar simplified. 12mo. 8». 6d. 


PRAYER-BOOK (Tax), Illuminated with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium 8vo. Cloth, 21s.; Calf, 812. 6d. 
orocco, 42s 
PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST, An Historical Sam- 
mary, continued to the Present Time. With Map by AzzowsmiTE. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW (Tux). 8vo. Gs. 


RANKE’S (χορὸν) Political and Keclesiastical History of the 
Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth aad Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Maa. Austin. Third Edition. 2 Vols. Svo. 24s. 


28 LIST OF WORKS 


RAWLINSON’S (Rev. Georez) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Translated from the Text of Gaisrorp, and Bdited with 
Notes, illustrating the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
most recent sources of information, embodying the chief Results, 
Historicai and Ethnographical, which have been arrived at in the pro- 
gress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. Assisted by CoLowE. 
Rawuixson, and 818 J. α. Witainsomw. 4 Vols. Svo. In Preparation. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tue). By Jamues anp Horace Surru. 
With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Notes. New Hdition, 
with the Author's latest Corrections. Portraits. Feap. Svo. 1s.. or on 
Fine Paper. With Portrait and Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 
RICARDO’S (Davip) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J.R. M‘Cuitoce. New Edition. Svo. 16s. 
RIPA'S (Fatuzr) Memoirs during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
from the Italian. By Fortunato Pranpi. Post 8vo. 22 
ROBERTSON’S (Rav. J. C.) History of the Christian Church, to 
. the Pontificate of Gregory the Great: a Manual for general Readers as 
well as for Students in Theology. 8Svo. 12s. 
ROBINSON'S (Epwp., D.D.) Biblical Researches in the Holy Land. 
A New and Revised Edition. With Maps. 2 Vols. Svo. Jn Preparation. 
Later Biblical Researches in the Holy Land in the 
in the year 1852. Maps. Svo. Jn Preparation. 
ROMILLY’S (Six βάσκ) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 
Sous. Third Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 


ROSS'S (818 James) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 


Southern and Antarctic Regions during the years 1889-43. Plates. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE (Tur). Transactions. 
Plates. Vols. 1. ἰο III. Svo. 12s. each. 

RUNDELL'S (Mzs.) Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 
of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

RUXTON’S (Groroz F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post 8vo. 5s. 


SALE’S (Lapr) Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. ighth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. 


(81:8 Rosert) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 
the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. By Rev.G.R.Gus1a. Post 8vo.2s.6d. 
SCROPE'S (Witt1am) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl ; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer. Third 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 20s. 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed ; 
with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Royal Svo. 


(G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 
tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. Svo. 9s. 6d. 


SENTENCES FROM THE PROVERBS. In English, French, 
Italian, and german, For the Daily Use of Young Persons. By A Lapy. 
1émo. 82. ᾿ 
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SEYMOUR’ (ΒΕ. Darsr) Account of the Crimea and the Shores 
of the Sea of Azoff. Map. 8vo. 


SHAW’S (Txos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 


Young Students. Post 8vo. 12s. 


SIDMOUTH’S (Lorn) Life and Correspondence. By the Hon. and 
Rev. ΟΕΟΒΟΣ Pe_Lew, Deax or Norwicu. Portraits. 8 Vols.8vo. 42s. 


SIERRA LEONE; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Lapy. Edited by Mnus. Nortow. Post Svo. 65s. 


SMITH’S (κ., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Second Edition. With 500 Woodcuts. Svo. 42s. 


Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Third Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 500 Woodcuts. 8 Vols. 8vo. 5l. 15s. 6d 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Woodcuta. 
Vol.I. Svo. 36s. 


New Classical Dictionary for Schools. Compiled from 
the two last works. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. Third Edition. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 79. 6d. 


New Latin-English Dictionary for Colleges and Schools. 
Medium. 8vo. 


Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Square 8vo. ἡ 


School History of Greece ; from the Earliest Times to 
the Roman Conquest, with Supplementary Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. Woodcuts. Sixth Hdition. Crown 8vo. 72. 6d. 


School History of Rome; from the Earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Empire. By H. G. Livvg.ii, M.A., Head 
Master of Westminster School. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. With Notes by Mitmaw and Goizor. Portrait and Map. 
8 Vols. Svo. 60s. 

(Wx. Jas.) Grenville Letters and Diaries, including 
Mr. Grenvit_e's Diary oF Po.iticaL Events, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited with Notes. 4 Vols. ὅνο. 64s 

————(Jawes & Horace) Rejected Addresses. Twenty-third 


Edition, with Author's latest corrections. Feap. 8vo. 114., or on Bine 
Paper. With Portrait and Woodcuts. Feap 8vo. 5s. 


SOMERVILLE'S (Mary) Physical Geography. Thtrd Edition. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Feap.8vo. 12s. 


Connexion of the Physical Sciences.  Kighth 
Edition. Plates. Feap.8vo. 10. 6d. 


SOUTHEY'S (Rosgrt) Book of the Church; with Notes contain- 
ing the Authorities, and an Index. Sixth Edition. Svo. 128. 


Lives of John Bunyan & Oliver Cromwell. Post 8vo. 2.6. 
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SPECKTER'S (Orro) Charmed Roe; or, the Story of the Little 
Brother and Sister. Illustrated. 16mo. 5s. 
STANLEY'S (Epwaap, D.D., Bp. of Norwich) Apyprzsas amp 
Cuanoxs. | ith a Memoir of his Life. By His Box. Second Edition. 
Ὁ. . 


(Arnrnur P.) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to 
pe Corinthians, with Notes and Dissertations. 2 Vols. Svo. Jn the 


- Historical Memoirs of Canterbury. The Landing of 
Augustine—The Murder of Becket—The Black Prince—The Shrine of 
Becket. Woodcuts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sinai and Palestine. In Connexion with their 
History. Map. 8vo. 


ST. JOHN’S (Cuanruzs) Field Notes of a Sportaman and Naturalist 
in Sutherland. Woodouts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 182. 


Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 


(Bayiz) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. Woodcats. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


STISTED’S (Mns. Henry) Letters from the Bye-Ways of Italy. 
Plates. 8vo. 18s. 


STOTHARD’S (Txos., R. A.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mrs. Bray. With Portrait, and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 912. 


STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegories. With Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or, Practical Lessons 
drawn from the Lives of Good Men, intended as a Sunday Book for 
Children. By A Lapy. Second Edition. 16mo. 8s. 6d. 


SUTTON (Hor. H. Manwers), Some Account of the Courts of 
London and Vienna, at the end of the Seventeenth Century, extracted 
from the Official and Private Correspondence of Robert Sutton (late 
Lord Lexington) while British Minister at Vienna, 1694-08. 8vo. 14s. 


SWIFT'S (Joxarnan) Works. New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott's Edition, entirely revised. Svo. Jn Preparation. 


SYDENHAM’S (Lorp) Memoirs. With his Administration in 
Canada. By G. PouLet Scrore, M.P. Second Edition. Portrait. ὅγο. 02.64 


TALBOT’S (H. Fox) English Etymologies. ὅγο, 12s. 


TAYLOR'S (Hewnrx) Notes from Life. Post 8vo. 68.; or, 
Cheap Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


Notes from Books. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 
(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Stories for Young 


Persons. From the German. With Illustrations by Ricnarp Doyzs. 
Second Edition. Woodcats, Feap. 8vo. 72. 6d. 


TENNENT'S (Srz J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Its Introduction 
and Progress under the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and: American Mis- 
sions. With an Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
Superstitions Woodouts, Svo. 14s, 
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THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 
Hoya Bea ae turning the Pages backwards and forwards. 
vO . 


THRESHOLD (Taz) OF LIFE. A Series of Letters addressed to 
a Son on bis Entrance into the world. Feap.8vo. Jn the Press. 


TICKNOR’S (Groner) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. Second and Cheaper Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. 24s. 

TREMENHEERE'S (H. 8.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 
in its bearing on Modern Times. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Notes on Public Subjects, made during a 
Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Constitution of the United States compared 
with our own. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
TURNBULL'S (P. E.) Narrative of Travels in Austria, with 
Remarks on its Social and Political Condition. 2 Vols. Svo. 24s. 
TWISS’ (Horace) Publie and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait. Third Kdition. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 2is. 


UBICINI’S (M. A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants—the 
Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &c. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 


VAUGHAN’S (Rev. Dr.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 


-— - Nine New Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 


VAUX’S (W. 8. W.) Handbook to the Antiquities in the British 
Museum; being a Description of the Remains of Greek, Assyrian, 


Egyptian, and Etruscan Art preserved there. With 300 Woodcuts. 
Poat 8vo. 7s. θά. 


VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helena. By Author of “Pappiaya.” Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


WAAGEN’S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, ἄς. &c., in th{s Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 3 Vols.8vo. 862. 

WADDINGTON’S (Dean) The Condition and Prospects of the 
Greek Church. New Edition. Feap.8vo. 842. 6d. 


WAKEFIELD'S (E. J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With 
some Account of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. S8vo. 28s. 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young Children. By 
Acwr Ipa. With Woodcuts. 16mo. 5s. 


WARD'S (Ropert Piumer) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 

Unpublished Diaries and Remains. By the Hon. Epmunp ῬΗΙΡΡΗ͂. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 

WATT (James) ; Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inventions, 
Illustrated by his correspondence with his friends. Edited with an 
Introductory Memoir, by J.P. MuimHEzaD. Plates. 3. vols. 8vo., 45s.; 
or Large Paper. Ato. 482. 

WELLESLEY’S (Rev. Da.) Anthologia Polyglotta; a Selection 


of Versions in various Languages from the Greek Anthology. 
Svo, 15s.; or 4to, 42e, “υἱῶν 
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‘WELLINGTON’S (Tue Doxs or) Character, Actions, and Writings. 

By JuLes MaurE.. Second Edition. 12. 6d. 
Despatches during his various Campaigns. 
Compiled from Official and other Authentic Documents. By Con. 
Guswoop, C.B. New Enlarged Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. 21s. each. 
Selections from his Despatches and General 
Orders. S8vo. 18s. 
- — Speeches in Parliament. Collected and Arranged 
with his sanction. 2 Vols. 8νο. 42s. 

WILKIE’S (S12 Davin) Life, Journals, Tours, and Critical Remarks 
on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By ALLA¥ 
CumnincHam. Portrait. 8 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

WILKINSON'S (Sir J. 6.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. With 500 Wood- 
cuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

——--—-.-- —--- Dalmatia and Montenegro; with a Journey to 
Mostar in Hertzegovina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols.8vo 42s. 

-—_—————— Handbook for Egypt.—Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, ἄς. Map. Post Svo. 15s. 

—  — (Marruew, D.D.) School Sermons, preached in the 
Chapel of Marlborough College. Svo. 9s. 

------- - —- (6. B.) Working Man’s Handbook to South Aus- 
tralia; with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 
several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. 12. 6d. 

WOOD'S (Lirur.) Voyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
River Oxus, by Kabul and Badakhshan. Map. 8vo. 14s. 

WOODWARD'S (B.B.) Handbook of History; or Chronology 
Alphabetically Arranged to Facilitate Reference. 8vo. 

WORDSWORTH’S (Rev. Dr.) Athens and Attica. Journal of a 
Tour. Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

King Edward Vith’s Latin Grammar, for the 
Use of Schools. 10th Edition, revised. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

-- - First Latin Book, or the Accidence, Syntax 

and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. Second 

Edition. 12mo. 2s. 

WORNUM’S (Ratpx) Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 
with a Table of the Contemporary Schools of Italy, designed as a 
Handbook to the Picture Galleries of Italy. By a Lavy. With a 
Chart. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

WORSAAE'S (J. J. A.) Account of the Danes and Northmen in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

YOUNG'S (Dr. Tuos.) (the Discoverer of Hicroglyphics) Life. 
By Georce Peacock, D.D., Dean of Ely. Portrait. 8vo. 

Miscellaneous Works, edited, by Dam Pracoox and 
Joun Lerrcu. Plates and Woodcuts. 8 Vols. Svo. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, FRINTERS, WHITEFRIABS. 


